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or 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Doriitg how many 3^ have you been in the Civil Service of ti^ Com- 14 February 183a. 

pany at tlie India House, and what situations have you fiUe(| there ?—1 have hei^ -~-*- 

27 years b the service of the Company. I have filled the situation ofan esta- 
bUsh^ clerk in the Secretary Vofibe, the situation of Assistant ^cretary, and the 
situation ©^Secretary. 

2. Yo«^^ also the author of a work called an Analysis of Indian Government? 

—Yes. 

3. You are therefore conversant with the constitution of the different branches of 

the Indian Government, both at home and abroad ?—I have, I believe, a general 
knowledge with r^rd to the constitution of the present system of ^verament, 
both at home and abroad. ' 

4. State what arc the different Constituted " authorities that compose the home 
government?—The Court of Proprietors, the Court of Directors, and the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 

• \S iifst describe what was tee system before any Pariiamentaiy pro¬ 

vision was made for governing India, at regulating the Court of Proprietors or 
Directors?—^The East-lodia Company was originally incorporated uodeir the 
•charter of Elizabeth, in the ywr ifipb, and from that period they eontihued until 
the year 1698; tha^is, the Lmdon Coa^v, In 1698 the necesril^ df the State 
induced Parliament, to Buthorizfj'^KiDB William, by tee Act of the g tk 10 Wilj 3, 
to incorporate another company, called tee MngMsh Ctmpai^. It was found, after 
a veyy fow»years, that the collision of the two Companies was such teat the King 
himself recommended a negotiation for an agjreement to unite the two. In the 
eputee of tea measures adopted for that purpose, a deecUof conveyance was made 
fre^ tee Old Ctmipany, onheir dead stock, to tee New Company m 1702, and im 
awmd #48 made % Lord Godolphin. Amongst the property which was trans- 
f(^d fibm t^ |^don*C^ to tee United Company, yjere tiiosc possessions 
whiclk tee,Bi^ 4 ^m €mnpany possess in fee-simple m their ownri^tj such as 
tee iskfids t« and various foefbries, forts, and settle¬ 
ments, iitei^bg Fdrt with the large territory ^nected,wite it, and also 

't.ft*-VI.'"' A Fort 
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2 EVIDENOE OK EAST-INDU AFF5AIRS; 

Fort St. George. The cherter 0^^698 is the foundatiqh of the present privilege® 
possessed by the United East*lndia Company. The Compflttsy continued to act 
under this charter, add there was i>o other legtsiative hroVision tf importance until the 
Act which was^phiseif j|i^?*W''the Mutiny 

Act, for punishingTOUtinyarid desertioninme Compariy^stitoops;lA|theclo»edfthat 
Act tiiere was a provision,.dedaiing that ti^ partm who commirt offences in India 
were liable to be prosecuted in the Ring's Bench in England; that was the only provi¬ 
sion I believe which existed uptii the year 1765, when the ipSOmparw acqhired wha't is 
termed the Dewanny, orrtrveriues'M Bengal-, Befiar and^Gl^sa. The Court of Pro* 
prietors, in consequence of those acquisitions, and contrary to the eJ^vice and opinion 
of the Court of Directors, resolved to increase the dividends to a very Considerable 
extent, it led to Parliament passing a l^isladve prt>VlMOn,‘*^oddt^ the dividends 
to a certain rale. In the year 177^, Parliament itself instituted an inquiry into' 
the Affairs of the East-India Company. Thisy considered that the wars that had 
been carried on id India, and the want Of control by the Company over their ser¬ 
vants, imperatively called for some legislative interpOMlIon, t<r put a stop to the 
abuses which then prevailed. In the Court of Propii^ors^ anterior to the Act of 
13 Geo. 3, each individual possessing 5001. stock (I believe no matter for what 
period) was/entitled to vote, or it might have been limited previoo.sly to six 
months, but in 1773 it was extended to twelve months; by the Act the 13 Geo. 3, 
the individual must Imve held his stock 12 months before he could vote at a General 
Court, A proprietor holding 1,000/. slock had one vote ; 3,000/. stqe^i^o votes, 
6,000/. stock, three votes, and bolding 10,000/. stock, four voi^" There were 
previous tiinita with regard to the period at which ballots could be called. Such 
was the state with reference to the proprietors of East-India stock m 1773. The 
Court of Directors consisted of 24 members, as ordained by charter of Wil¬ 
liam, each director was recpiired to possess 2,000/. stock. As they were then elected 
annually, it was considered tliat a liability to be removed in* ofne year from the 
direction, did not give them sufficient power, autliority or permanency in thdir 
situation,; it was therefore ordained that they should be elected for four yeara in 
future. Tliey were required by the Act of the 13 Geo. 3, forth® first time, to ptit 
His Misty's Ministers in possesjsion of all the adviqei aeceived frewn India rela¬ 
tive to the revenue; and the civil and mUitary governmem of the Indian empite., 
That Act named the Governor General and Council, . and the Court of Directors 
halt no power of nonuneting either the Governor General’or any member of 
Godbcil. In order to place a baivtor agaunst the restorafioU oT servants who bad 
been guilty of malversation or oppression, tlm Court of Directors werej:e6trained 
from compounding sentences of the Supreme Court* or of any courts, nor i^ere 
they permitted to restore^any servant without the consent of three pa^jts in four of 
tlie Court of Directors; and the same with regard to dlhe proprietors. Various 
other provisions were contained in the Act Such was tlm situation m wtuch the 
Court of Direcy,)rs stood in the year 1773, In the year laySf the Court were lev 
paired to seqd copies of all the despatiffie® which they proposed to send to Ind^) 
to one of Hi® Majesty's^Sea-etaries of Stat% arid;^t^ the Lordt of ti^ TrtU"? 

^ ne^import^t changit^ toejt places % tlto sni^utitm of tbe 

BOmrd of Oommissionersf Six Piivy Councillors were appointedj of Wlmuttona was 

to 



i. 


SBLKCT' 3 

• • • wiat!<? 


oftotto^ ‘ iii' iujis, ;.4:^ieaiStto<^-.cH»<vi»« to' 

. toi?^. .,|tovetoiift&Lo^i ffneiittftV'r :df< ^ i ]iiN»dl;>^#e: ^ 


; and 
^ and 
toiii- 
Itow 


^ i^iMre firnto't 


«(»3ea|f of^ sac^ > to%h'4^''' i^tjm frtm^ of 

i>tFfCtorsw/ ilFb/llofcl w|ao^Ullin««^to to ibft^ the 

ia^ of ^neraVvCpia^ (rf and C^iut of IMrectoiHi and of alt deafM^ 

re^tv^ pitoni> ^lodia trd^ng toihtarf; government and revondc^, 

. iSid of.aii letter# Attoii)toelr<i#^ agents ai Bagdad and Aleppo. 

d^patchea'prt^M to.beis^ by th#Conrt of DtrcCtoto to the^ governmento 
* abroad* in. a»y way iiiaibigifo |he dvil or mUittoy government nod revenues, wem 
to be tramnditod to ^0 Btoody wtto poncer of altering or amohding the 

•aame* The Board were required to retom the dtofts so altered Or appmved within 
the period <xf. <14 4aya. ;ln the eveoa Of any of those despatoiies being retomed 
altered upon poinite ;wiMeb-the Court of Direeiorg might think did not 'reJato to tlie 
revenues or toe^civ!! or udlhinry ^government, they were aulhomted to make repre* 
sentations thmeod to the Bo^rd of Commissioners; I should have stated that the 


m^^lah&ouI! 

rifr*rii'yitiiliiilhiitfi^‘Mkfc ^ 

14 Febhiiitv t8;i«a 

■ww^h m u 
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Board weto retinired to inform the Court of the reasons^at largO whkh had induced 
tliem to make «ich alterations. The Board were likewise Ihvested with the power 
of requiring the Court of Directors to frame a despatch upon any subject Connected 
with the cfi^i and military government or revenues in India; and in the event of 
the same'^h^etng frsuned within 14 days, the Board might send to the Directors 
a despatch to t^M effect It was likewise ordained that there should be a Secret 


Committee appointed by the Court of Directors^ to whom the Board, when they 
were of opinion that the matter required secrecy, stich as reladog to the levying of 
war or making of ^ce* or treating or negotiating with any native princes or states 
in India, might send orders and instiuctions; and the Secret Committee were to 
fcarward such mxiers, in the fmrm of despatches, to India, Without disclosing the 
same. It was specially provided in the Act of 1784, that the Board were not in 
.any. way to interfere in the nomtnatipn or appointment of any of the servants of the 
Company at home or abroad. Hist Majesty, under his si^ manual, might reCal 
any servant ; so might thuC^nrt of Directors. When His Majesty was pleased to 
.rc^ any servant, a duplicate of the instrument was to be delivers or transmitted 
to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the ^st^India Cptof^y by the 
Secretary of State. ’Vacancies in India were to be hltcd by^ GOiiito^Directors 
from the, covenanted civil servants, excepting the ofiice dP Governor General'*’and 
Governors, if the Court saw fit to appoint a«^ Otber jiartiea; Ili the'event of 
a vrfcanqy ocouriing in the government in India, aOd the Directowl riot appointing 
to it wiihiin; two months after knowing the same, His.^ajesty was anthoriSed to 
nominate, ar^^ijn that cas% the power that the Court previously possessed of recal 
could nc^ bethen exercised by them. The Court of Directors were likewise‘aotho*: 
rixed to appoii^'toembeto of Council provisionally to sbcceed, in 4be everit iff any 
vacancy; ^and tb^>toi^t revoke the same. No’ salary was to be received by the 
party so appointed onpl be look upon himself office. Wbeh ilhe Council was re- 
ebeed to ton, and <to toovbdonal memb^ appointed, toe eeoinr civil servant 
on the spot was to be called in, It was provided, that after toe pesaing of the Act 
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socb tvb«»chiBcp^ nei^!^; 

Parijamenl* :&ireclom.:wer«;fiftij^edJh.j«»dliD§^^ 

m'jtero.i)rt«MiBt0»'''''9dber4baa:.w .to 

The ^POi^votion ^ tikO aervwi^ in tMr 
of Padittdyent i- ai>d:lt woj^ itkoirtse upE^Jned ^ 

dtsm^fiffd by CQinpetealcouri«i could noi: then betiulored. , 

of <tb»#ieret;€oQ^ittce. .were''.feo..be jw<»ii^'ai%d.^«M*:f>a£b<iK'«oi|doj^^ 

likewise to be sp<HH* In 1^1 yew Idiere wus bfcew9se:«jlftrTOttP^«^^ 

tHaltn England of offences comtnHled m India# v; In 

a point of right disputed the Court oC Dii^tote^ imtl^aiiig ld3e JkMir 4 «#f 

Bussionere to defsayy Oiit of toe remsotiestff Indian 

Kind’s forces, to toe extent of I 8,300 toen; at tof 

ordfuned that the Board of Coteraissioiters abould not ^eaay i^dbr fstan iucfPase 
of salary or's^owaiicee,^ 'Or for any extraordinary allowance to any Mhddpd» odtor* 
wise tlian as piopoaed by the Ck^ Directors,^ Thb Board were also fostrieted 
frc^ 'gtoidlQg «ny gratoity. Antnud accounts of the lodtan .reveaties lem to be 
laid before f^tanient 34 days after, their meeting., That closes the ^ond period 
with rewrd to thevbon^ aut^iittes. : In 1793 luosi <ff die farions i^ilSons couh 
tained in the fanner. Acts were reenacted; a President of the B^fd of Commis¬ 
sioners was appointed. Ho actkia was to be staged by die .Court of Directors 
without the sancdon cff the Board. /The. applic^too >ot: the surplus revenitea in 
India, and of home |Hohte^ was pr^ribed irndte’^that Act. vuHo^.graat .^of sakt^ 
above 300/., made by the Ccmrt of Director, was valtA widtout'bemg lutofhm 
the iB<wd of Commisdoners. The next importemt measuire the Afhof 1.^13, 
which provided tor a sepamtion of .the territorial and comnwtoial btaitehes of, ttm 


to Indto wesre to be made; in the torat instance, to th e , Cou rt. of Directors» ond if 
refused by the Court* they, were to be sent to the Bo^ within one mcmth of their, 
receipt by the Court, accompanied u ith any representadoo irm^eodog such appU- 
cation. TbeJBoard of Commimioiterami^t order a ^U!thicate iW .«m parties to 
proceed, if they saw fit The regulations fiw the ctdle^ aftHad^bury for the ' 
education of the civil servaMs, and the military senunaCy at AddiseenibeM«iere sub¬ 
ject to the ap^oval iff tlie Btord. It wite Uikewise ordained that: the .college *and 
seminary Should be maintained durs^ the ptosee^ teito of the Ck»mpi^ 
pfivileget One lae out *of eurplm tercitorMd #r toe im¬ 

provement and ediieatbiQ of t^ natives.. Tbe,appopria|ioni of the fmsmf&mM 
^rticukriy defined and laid down. The home weto^itot jrabk 
cMirges undl the dividend was providedipr.. !^heQ;to|tedeiffto:IfuikiSW 
to )0,000|000/;| /imd the bond debt to.: 3,0001000 i« ! tondf>.if 

l %ooo;oibo f. might as a stouri^ stoc|( 

territorial 





I. 








i|^i^4ilii{i|is';|f|:Ji^ .,^3PW$vii^aocif& o£ Gov^pioii 

£lmflralf^^ll<04»«^ro were Jitl^ted le tiu? approve! c^ 

hed' Jiiienrfxl^ tbe ,|a^lc|^ of^ tbeift 

v»t^»ot loo approbation oC 

tbe Beinni, «adl^wkwii4iifl»iei»^ ^he restoiiiion o£ sospendid remote 

was Eisdi 40 ilie s^olMtti<M^ of the Board* 3'lie;ilfil tli»t J:iad prevbusly 
•itmited 4bO raiiifii^Of l%»;sinkt»ry dime io a period wilbio five yetifs, was now 
eatended'10 afiow^ Ueulenin}t«>colonels eommandaot to return,, 

aidioe^ 11 m^^ h^ iiMfO ofitfapl fivo years from India* The restored civil, served 
whon^dv^fiin^°^tem tlioai^ of years, were, undea file 

former pdPOiitled to take the rank which they, would huve poaeeased had they, 
reniavaed iir the Act td* 1613, the Mvidualiso restore^ takes rank 

only aeeoidint' to the he departed from hidk^ The idrmer 4>ct 

retjehed that jmldrsivvants should be appointed and take rank accorcfing to seoio« 
rity of ap|p^^it|nent;; the Ad 53d provided thati they iDi#t he ep^nted 
to boards, &c* i^lltont taking rank according to seniority of appointment to. me ser.* 
vice; No gratuity of above 600 /.^ granted by the Company, wm vsdlfii mk^ coa> 
firmed by the BoarA Coptes <d all grants of mcHcey by the Conrti of JDird^tors 
were req|nired to be%id bei^ Parikment< .: Acettam sum^^ passege«money was 
Ipven to Goveivmis1@eiieral aiidC(»mmaoders»ihnGbi^, and o^er finncfioiiaries, on 
their departure from England,: lbr on^% in Ueu ol their ikawing thtfirrealary from 
the time of their appointmdtt iti this conntiy. The paymeot on account of Kings 
troops Was not to exceed 30,0^ men. ’ The power of tenting seperaiKtuation to 
th^r servants was conferred upon the Board ami the Court of Directws ;: the 
accounts of sueh superannm^ns were to be betbre Badtamenh British sub* 
jee(k were made liable to^^ocal civil judicatures. Buch is a general oufiiim. of 
the Acts regarding the home'system. ■ -v , 

6. Will you 'State What are fiiefimctions adually eaefxked by^^t^^^^ 
pndOrs?'^'ltiier€mlAof Proprietors elect the Directors, and^i^mvtbe dividends; 
ail granta ef moni^ beyond 0001. are submitted t^«tb|ile approvtd^ the Court of 
ran^tofet fimy make bye-laws for tberegulafion of fil* Ckiakpenyv^ wlpch^k^ are 
binding Company whem no Act BarUsanmib eaihna to the couttfry. It 

is hat^ poiiitle to defiof miacUy wi»4 too poawm olv the General Cot^ are. 
These powanw is has been« before stated, were limited by fiieiAct of lyfob inx^r* 
sC<|ue!iee^oftheh«lm to vaffottorUmsure^connectod^^ 

the by toie Ckiirt of Directors» aod jnore pnti> 

(^dy Wjto negl^ ^plosecutfon m toivatoa.1^ othem for mtfiyrniitkm and 

ptoviL^Lttw the Codnef DkoetorW by the 

h:\ Board, 


.^yen^ue. 


^ .NJtoUSi 
iSifiwfo. M lkbr«w„i833 


Pi^r Aufusr, Eff 




pimuc 
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Board, fcai* to -Mi 

there 

sttihed, 

resolve II n<k^hac(»»tkanee nilh th« 

Board ell€oilatei«^aerstiv(iMikl he 
feet be Itn^^^ble to earry on the generoi aifeint of i^lSiQs^^ 
were «dtooilk^''to''iOteif«r»ms {ortoerlys.' - 
ander.<the>^ar|er, elv^'OalHng open.toe-€wrt.»ol'’<Di^etots$,i^^^ 

Geoeitd C^Hirt the retppskioo of nine prapri^or8i“ J®bo !«i!e’;i|l^ 

or ea^*pp88eased of 1 iooO^. etock« i am not a«tiw ofjeiijp jotM 

l^e'that appertains to them* ' ' ■■ -■' is#'”; f.#v ri';' 

7. in point of feet, the Act of 17^3 speciaUy tested }*a> 4 »« € 5 «i«sk of'i>tKeet^ 
and the Board of Commisstoners the admtaiatmdont0f««}i^altexm^^i^ 

dvil or militaiy gCMrermnc®t or revenues of India Wpws sA!C!tf?5iil 17^3' *taft« repe¬ 
tition, in a grOat measure, of theprovisiotifl thsrt edited Actof ;17^4t 

was the original Act that invested the iBcmrd wlth thepdwer of controdm^ 
of the Company on certain defined points, • v 

8. * You state there is nodiiug to prevent the Court of Proprietor^ fi^m diseusskig 

any measure of the Court of Directors; but in point of feet tlmy are, as the law now 
Stands, predud^ from any control, except in the U«»tance oi a grnnl of nuMiey 
exceeding 600 1 ?■—Yes, exo^t in making bye-laws for the control 0 llm Court of 
Directors. ■ ' ' , ^ 

9. Have th^, subsequent to the renewal of the charter in 1813^ in point of fact, 
been in the habit of making bye-laws ?i—Tbey have made bye-laws* and among 
them onewhkh ordains that all proceedings in ilwliaoieot connected with the itite- 
rests of the East-India Company should be submitted to them % the Court of 
Directors before the same arc passed into a law, mid mhers as to gmnts of money, 

10. What are the qualifications now necessary to give a vote, and how many of 

the proprietors are there qualified to vote?—The qualification nect^sary to,give 
a proprietor a vote is possessiog t,000/. Mode, and that stock he most have hdd 
a twelvemonth. No minor is qualified to vote. • << >1*^ ' ' , ‘ 

11. What other exceptions are there?—I am not aware of any other, Eemiles 

may vote. " ■. r t*, > 

la. WhaUs the number of proprietors entitled-to vote ?—IThe total number of 
preprietom entided to vote at the present tinm is 1*97^ srhSch there are 54 who 
have four votes, 50 who have three, '370 who havse two,: smd'lj50a who have on® 
vote. The number of proprietws wbo postoss stock; enough to qualify <tbem to 
vote, but have not held that stock a sufficient fimo, are three of Ibur vo^ la of 
three votes, 39 of two votes, and 132 ofone votCK ■ - Thfn toereis the^p^ be¬ 
longing to the proprietors vrim bold 500/. stock* of apoaktng iuthe Oeneial Court, 
but not of VOtipg ,* Jof those there are aai. There 
under 500and there are id5 accounts in toe immre of ife^ 
seWT proprietor#vrito hold moretoan lo^octoi tiotal noiiilrer^icttoij^ 

13. Can dlietis vote^—1 do not feel competent to answer that euretiem* . , 

14* The 



X. 


sELE(p> 


'Vir 4 g, 6 ?s. 





,.m. ,iff ■««??' 


i»w'‘i»iW':th«ir !*eiii?? 4 i#||l 
Hieiic»^''fti« 'nesideat kvM 
'a«i4|Uirie. ’ii^) ’aceufatia^^i 


'll' ■*" l?vV 


puduc 
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have the powey of eontM^ig 
fti» 5 r'«rtti)t'of''ii 3 ^ ?'«Yes; * ' '''i' '.>•' ,.■ » 

thttinMd^aa Irrespective-^ of the Court?'of 
otth prtjpode at# it was a» extrahrdtiiaif 

ciW!«hi«tan#i<tiiat in the made by the Court of 

P^rtotbfi appear-to m coanrmatloo by thh- BcM^ of Com-* 

tnisskmerSji and the Act of the 55 tto was consequently teagl^tin to rem 
#efe^ -No ^nt whatever) that * iimy be tnade by tee Court Proprietors, ex- 
»«ei8diii|» 60ol»y iewilM’oraflfectual; ifhle^ by the fkiard ofCommissiooers. 

> l9*-Yoh haVe staiedittiatidie^ l^ of Proprietors declare the dividend ;. since 
the passing of die Act fn ^793, the dividend has always been'declared at the 
mMiiBhttt prescihjed by thaifiAcVof io| per cent*?—Yes. j s, 

20. The declaration of the dividend ha» therefore becoeae a mere matter of form 
in tbe Cboit of Plx»priet!ors?i«--lf any increase was to take place, it most be done by 
ballot.^' The Cou3!t of Directors <^»ne to a resolution^ which they communicate to 
the Court Propfietori, recommending wbat the dividend should be* the Court 
having previously ascertained the means of the Company to grant that dividend. 

21. Wlien ydu^speak of the means of the Company to grant the dividend, are 
the Committee to understand that the dividend is declared with reference to the 


state of ttie commercial pi^fits of the Company ?-*t-‘CIearly. < < 

22. Do you mean to say that the cotnmefctai pro^s have, in every succeeding 
year sance 1793, been in a stiUie to justify, as cbmmeickl profits, a divideik of 101 
per cent. ?-—I have ho reason to doubt that since *793, the commeroiai means of 
the Company have been fully adequate to meet the dividend; but P can answer 
positively from 1813, when a separation Of the accounts took place, to Ihe present 
tilde, that no dividend whatever has been proposed undl the Cownmittce of Treasury, 
who manage the financiulxot^erns of the Compai^, have had before tliem a full 
and^ dear account of what the Company's means and profits are. 

23. Tlie Court (rf Proprietors are precluded from revoking, suspending or vary¬ 
ing any order of the Court ti Directom, touching the civil or militaiw government 
of Indm, or the admihistration of the revenues^ afkev due same shall hfve received 
the appmbAtioh of the Board of Commissioners iU*Clearly.-i 

: 24* Hee tfeei Court of Proprietors any means of knowing what orders or resolu'- 
tions have been- passed; by the Court of Directors upon |my given subject;^ before 
they have bei^ aancdoned by the Commissioners i*>«Certaiflly not ; 

' in fact ^virtually precluded from all substantial 

iotoifi^neoln^tim sdfidrarof die Company ?^Yes^ cMamfy and the inconvenience 
mataroae from led to>^ > » ; 

Wiwt m pet^ons^ qhalifiid as propcietom, appem' to be reianed civil 

of military servantSsipf dm Company r—iX do not believe it would be possible to 
ascertain, that point. ■■ ''A':/'''iv,:;.; ,n', ;■ ■ 

. 1 ( \ 27. Will 
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iiiscELLJiN^Eous. 2'j. Will you be enmij^ td i>roceed to «l»le w^iEtis tiie coptitwtioo of Uic 

, -Court of Directors, «iid what lire the fuoeuoiis actuiilly exercl;^%,t^ 

M February 183s, Courf of Directors consists of 24 proprietors, who are eMicted^y uhder the Act of 
Veier Aui^r En Under the charter, 13 of th^ Directors foras a €ooit,^nd i^hey conduct 

* the whole administration of the affairs of India, both at home an^ abrmid) subject, 
upon certain pmnts, to the control and authority of the Board of Commissipners 
and Court of Proprietors. . , : 

28. WbiU: number of individuals are there atnoi^ the Directors of the East- 
India Gompanyi being retired civil or military servants of the Company, or retired 
commanders of ships ?—Three Directors have been private merchants in India, 
two of whom bad previously been in the civil service of the Company; seven have 
been civil servants in India; four have been military servants; three have been 1 u 
the maritime service, not abroad, but the freighted service; one was a iMrrister at 
Calcutta ; three are merchants; one a banker, and two private gentlemen. Of the, 
six Directors out by rotation, two were in the maritime service, two are bankers, 
and two merchants. 

29. Of those 30 ^ntlemen could you state what number have had any practical 
knowledge of India, by having been in India?—Twenty. 

30. Into how many committees are the Directors divided for the transaction of 
their business ?-“-Tbere are three principal committees; one called the Committee 
of Correspondence, the other the Committee of Buying and Warehouses, and the 
third class the Committee of Shipping. 

31. Of whom does the Committee of Correspondence consist. 5 *—Of the nine 
senior members, with the chairman and deputy chairman, making eleven. 

32. In what manner is the appointment of the several Directors to committees 
regulated ?—In the month of April annually, after the general election, the bye- 
laws ordain that a Chairman and Deputy shall be choseh by the Court of 
Directors; and when the Chairman and Deputy Chairman are chosen, the Court 
assembled appoint the several committees; the Chairman projiosing from the 
chair the several members of the committees. 

33. State what departments come within the province of the Committee of Cor¬ 
respondence, and the other committees The Secretary!s-office is under the Coid- 
niittee of Correspondence, the Examiner’s-office, the'^Auditor's-office, the Miiieary 
Secretary’s-office, the Military Fund and Recruiting, the T reasury, the Collie, and 
what is termed the China Department. The Committee of Buying and Ware¬ 
houses also comprise the Buying and Warehouse department, tile whole of the Ware¬ 
house establishment, the Accountant’s-office, also what is termed the ,East-India 
Wharf, and they form the Military Seminary Committee. The Committee of Ship¬ 
ping comprise the Shipping department, the Master Attendant’s odiee, and tlie 
superintendence of the whole of the shipping concerns pf the Compahy. 

34. In fact, then, all that relates to the to-ritorial business of the ^vemment of 
India is compri»*ed in the Committee of Correspondence i-*-AII that relates to the 
prepamtioi* of despatches for India generally; there are despatches {Mrepared under 
the Committee of Buying and Warehouses that relate to the cotpiaercial concerns 
and investments, but the Committee of Correspondence ct^prises genereily the 
greater part of the Indian correspondence. 

35. To 
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35^, arrive ll)y ,^e Htieni- Misc^tawJtiovis.* 

bjBfa uie »|)p^u^>y C<?they can pnly arrfv© ,%i gradatiot) —-- • 

‘ ^ W>p«td jiididfid «f miiitarf officer be obUge<i to serve as » mattaf of pder li^r, Ksq. 

coursenipbiillieCiwnHlee ofBMyto^aod warehouses, or the Conamiitoe of Shipfring, 
and in those situations would you consider bis services most efficient and usetul iW 
He/vrould undoubtedly fie obliged to Serve in those Gomtnittees; but I may be j>er- 
mitted to roRiarb, that <each nieoiber of the Court of Directors has an opportunity 
of* invesQgatiiig'and becoming ae^foahited with every matter connected with the 
torofiany’s concerm, whatever they may. bey and perhaps I should be able to , 
explain the matter better iLl Was to, state how tfie business of tbc Court ol 
Directors is conducted, which will show that those, members^ though appointed 
to other coniniittees, tna^ have and do have full cognisance of what is going 
^forward. With regard to India, every desfiatch of every sort and kind, be it 
what it may, whether upon the secret, commercial, or political department, or 
from the agents abroad, cduics in the fii*st instance to the Secretary Voffice, 
and it is laid; by the Chairman before the first Court of Directors which 
meets after its receipt; where a despatch is considered of importance, that 
despatch is frequently and generally read to the Court at length, and any member 
of the Court of Directors, after a despatch has been read or laid on the table of 
the Court, has full power to call for it at any time he pleases. The despatches, 
when read or laid before the Court, are considered under reference to the Committee 
of Correspondenc€j and the several officers whose duty it is to -prepare answers to 
those despatches, take the directions of the Chairs upon the points connected with 
them. Under those officers there me assistants, who prepare what are termed col- 
lections, and those collections embrace the whole matter to which atjy despatch 
has reference, whatever it may be. After the despatch or draft is thus prepared 
and submitted to the Chairs, it is brought before the Committee of Correspondence, 
and when it is approved by that committee, it is laid before the Court of Directors, 
whera it remains a week or a fortnight, or even a longer period, at the wish of any 
. l^irector. Thus each Director, when the despatch is first received, has the means of 
becoming fully acquainted its contents; and when the reply is laid before the 
Court of Directors, the members may call for the collections, and make thetoselves 
fully masters of the groundwork of the despatch, and of the several subject's con¬ 
nected w ith it; ar^ so ^ith regard to fevery other subject that cotnes befftre the Court 
of Directors. Every \ipplicatbn to ffie Court comes in the first instance to the 
Secretary Veffice, whether letter or address from parties in this country, or deapatches 
from hidia. They are invariably laid before the first Court after their receipt; con¬ 
sequently every member of the Court has full power to call for anything, be, it what 
it may, that is (^fore the Cmirt, except despatches to or from the Secret Committee. 


37, With whom does if rest whether a despatch shall be read to the Court or 
not?—“The Chairiiian poiilts out what he cotisiders Of importance. ' 

3H. How many years, is it on the average before a junior Director arrives at the 
Committee of C(^e§|pondence ?-^It is hai’dly possible to define ; it is 'sotoetimes a 
very long period, and%)metihies vhfy short. 

E.l. *VI, B 


39' It 
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MisCEL^yKous. 3 y- It may happen tbeotlfeat a 

from India and be elected a Krecten and 

14 j'ebruiiry 1^32. rcspondence, which is the most important; part of t^e adtnwi|^r#iOiJJ df I^ien 
i‘ 77" !,• concerns, until Im becomes too old for service 

t/ti. i! )i't, iw/, gjfjjgjjQjj jjg Stands in.a8 a 0irector of acquiring all the iaiwmatid^ii tb<^la|iwei»bdr df 
the Committee of'Correspondence'possesses*-: .■■ 'rir';,';!-. t.t ..' 

40. Do you mean that a member of the Court of Directors fias,tliOf;pouc#r to in¬ 
terfere with the proceedings of the Committee of CorrespoiMieticeJ-7-TjNo i .they do 
not interfere, but they have the means of becoming acquainted witll tba. subjects 
brought before the committee upon which any ultimate proceeding place. 

41. To become acquainted witlj a thing, and to take an active part ityt, are two 
different things?—Undoubtedly they do not take any active partm the deliberations 
of the committee; but they have the means not only of becoming acquainted' with 
the subjects brought before the committee, but they stiittetimes move in Court and 
carry ilie reversal of the decisions and views which the Committee of Correspondence 
have adopted with regard to despatches and other mattors* E^ch member has like¬ 
wise tlje i)rivilege of entering a dissent upon the ininutjfe of the Court, ;Whicii dissent 
is sent to the Board of Commissioners the day after it is so reeorde<i, 

42. Can you state to the Committee upon what principle this limitation by the 
Directors of their own power to avail themselves of the greatest experience arul 
ability that their body will furnish in tins most important department, is founded "a 
—Tlie committees, as they stand now, were generally framed in 1785, in order to 
assimilate tljeir duties with those which it was considered the Court would have to 


perform in communication with the Board of Commissioners, and from that time 
to the present it has gone on. 1 am not aware of any particular principle upon 
which it has been founded, other tl>au that of seniority enabling every Director to 
become acquainted with every branch of the Company’s affairs. 

4.'^. You |)resarae that the number of years that may elapse before arriving at the 
Committee of Correspondence is a period of probation ?—No, I do not consider it 
by any means a period of probation, because I think an individual Director, if 
j>!aced upon tlie Committee of Corresponcleiice, would be perfectly adequate to the 
performance of the duties; but it is desirable th m he should accpiire a general 
knowledge of the whole, * » 

44. Practically, is it the case that a Director, upon bis first being appointed 
a Director, tan immediately take an active jrart, if he chooees it, in the great con- 
cerns of the Indian government ?—Most unquestionably, * 

4.7. Has it been the practice for Directors, at their (irst becoming s9,^to take an 
active part?—Of late years most particularly so. v 

46. Do you consider that a Director acquires in the Shipping and Buying Com¬ 
mittees any knowledge that, makes him more fit to j|?e one of the. Corresponding 
Committees when he arrives at it by seniority?-^! think he does acquirq particular 
information w*iicb makes him more fit; he gains a gei^ral knowledge on points 
touched eqjon in the correspondence relating to the Company’s affairs. 

47. You have referred to tlie mode in which the Chairs are elected anpually; ■ 
is not every gentleman, upon his first admission to the Court^f Directots, qualified 
to be the Cl»airinau> if the Court so think fit?—Certainly. * 

48. Is 
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«» 48^ who, as yi^Ujilifei^v<^ if Miscet^NEous* 

Qwraaatii> il cofDinlttfBf, thotild feiwfo a knowledge of the ^jf Ship' • 

pingi and Bayingipd <l?ai«house»?*-^ any gentleman who might |flaced »4 l^ei^wafy »832.. 
by Hie/Couit ifi tie sitairtmn of immediately or within a year ailer his „ . 77". /.■ 

being eketedi a l^irector, wotjld scarcely feel himself competent to dischat^B the 
multifarious duties which necessarily devolve upon the gentleman filling the Chair*'\ 

49. Is that not the reason why the practice of seniority has so long prevailed ?— 

I can conceive nd other reason for it. 

^0. At present six Directors go out annually by rotation ?—^They do. 

51. Do you know upon what principle or in what way that arrangement was 
made?—It was considered, anterior to 1773, at least so the Parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings state, that there were combinations when the Court of Directors were 
ftliosen all at one time, and it was considered that it would be better to break the 
^system, and thOs it was resolved that they should be chosen six annually, and that 

by six going out in rotation, a break would be made so as effectually to alter the 
xvhole connexion whtch had previously existed, and which was considered injurious 
to the administration of the affairs of the Company. 

52. The Directors who go out by rotation are, however, uniformly re-clccted at 
the expiration of the year?—Not uniformly ; not necessarily. 

53. It has happened that they have uniformly been rc-elccted?—No, it has 
not; there have been instances where the Directors have been thrown out. 

54. How many exceptions have you known ?—I cannot immediately recollect tlie 
exact cases. 

55. More than one ?—Yes. 

5(). About once in five years ?—It may be so. 

.57, Did those instances of rejection occur upon public grounds?—One certainly 
did upon public grodnds; with regard to the others, I really do not believe that 
they did. 

58. Did you ever know a Director appointed to the Committee of Correspon¬ 
dence within the first year of his election as Director, however qualified lie might be 

. for the situation ?—Never. 

59. Will you state what,is the course adopted in preparing answers for des- 
patdies from India?—There are officers whose duty it is to prepare answers to the 
despatches in the political, revenue, judicial, public, military and financial depart¬ 
ments. The officer vriiose duty it is to prepare the answer to a despatch from 
India, calls upon his ^issistants to make a collection, which comprises all matters 
relating to.dic despatch to be answered. The despatch is answered paragraph by 
paragraph, according to the principle laid down by the Court and the Board. The 
officer who prepares the answer, communicates with the Chairs, and takes their 
direction on pdlnts connected with it; when the draft is fully prepared, it is then 
laid by the Chairman before the Committee of Correspondence. 

Co. Be good enough to describe its progress to the Board of Conwnissioners ?— 

*I am now speaking as to public proceedings connected with the preparatfOB of the 
despatch, because previous communications frequently take place between the 
Chairs antf the Boart^of Commissioners regarding despatches, prior to their being 
laid before the Committee of Correspondence. 

B 2 
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Ml.sOKlxiNWJtJS. 6i. In what shape is the fihst dorthfiCjiiicAtion OEwmisiiorfs 

- ers P-^The first irtotle ip i^iiich the eotnniwniciarfioP gettdflll? ta^k hy wftat 

“ is termed ‘‘a previoM edtPmttnfication,’’vrhich conftmnnicption'i^O Michn Otte bat 

A^r, Eiij. the President of the Boattf,, the Chairs; and the officet'#I»e #te despatch, 

arc parties), puts the President In possession of the ^W8 of tbetehai^^i as*l!0'ahy 
fifiven despatch. 

62. Is this previous communication oral or in writing?^FhMuen% both, but 

almost invariably in writing also. ‘ , . * « 

63. Wliai follows on alterations being made by the Board in despatches sent up 
regularly for approval ?—The draft having passed through die Court, is signed 
officially by the secretary to the Court, and sent up "i the usual form. If the draft 
is returned by the Board with alterations, which are ihade in red ink, by striking 
otit some parts and adding to others, with a letter explanatory of the Board 4 reasons 
for the same, the Court are authorized to address to the Board a representation upoof 
such alterations as the Board may make. In the event of Jthe Board not being 
satisfied with the reasons given by the Court against such alterations, the Board 
communicate tlie .same by letter to the Court, and at the samC time generally desire 
that the draft may be framed into a despatch, and forwarded to India, agreeably to 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament. 

64. The Act fixes the limit of time within which it is necessary, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, that the despatch should be sent off.®—No. The Board are required 
to take such representation into consideration ; and their orders, upon so considering 
it, are final and conclusive on tJic Court. 

65. In the event of the despatch not being sent by the Court, has the Board the 
power itself of sending out the despatch?—No; the Board having ordered the 
despatch to be sent out, and the Court of Directors still declining to send out the 
despatch, in the Ijelief that the Board have exceeded their powers in the alterations 
which they have made, the Court appeal, by petition, to the King in Council, who 
decides whether the alterations fail within the province of the Board. If that deci¬ 
sion is in tlie affirmative, a mandamus may lie moved for to compel the Court 
of Directors to sign and forward such despatch. 

66. Have differences of opinion arisen from time to time between the Board of 

Coinmissioners and the Directors upon the matter of any despatch ?—Diffei'ences 
have arisen frequently. « 

67. Has any instance occurred of resort being hatJ to the extreme measure of 
a mandamus?—-I am only aware of one instance, which was in Major Hart’s case; 
it originated many years ago, and the mandamus was served about 15 years ago. 

68 . Will you state the cirtumstances of that case?—Major Hait was en officer 
employed as commissary of grain under the late Lord«Harris, then Ceneral Harris, 
at the siege of Seringapatam, in 1799. During the siege, if I recollect rigiht, there 
was co^derafile scarcity of grain; Major Hart'Shortly afterwards reported that 
he had mhis possession a considerable quantity of private rice; some doubt arose as 
to the way in which he became possessed of the rice; and the price^ which he 
demanded for it was considered to be exorbitant; and conduct led to hts 
removal from the service. He afterwards made an application to the Government 

for 
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for (isHii Wount 0f greater extent than the Court had ordered 

rettiuiier^on,': Board of Ccanniissioners thought he was eutitted to a larger 

sum; and dieGoVt, ifot considering that the Board had authority to order die ’4 February 
increased roe, paid» refused to sign 4 Ue despatch as altered by the Board. „ ~~r ,, 

This Jpd to appeal, on the p^t of the Court, to the King in Council. ^>1. 

^9, What was the result?—The King in Council decided that the Board had Uie 
power, and the Boaiti in consequence of that moved foi' a mandamus, which was 
served upon the members of the Court individually; the despatch was accordingly 
signed, but the Court at the same time recorded their protest. 'I’lie money has never 
been received by Major Hart, as he or bis attornies did notconsidor that the decision 
even of the Board of Commissioners, as to reimbursement, amounted to what he 
justly claimed. 

70. The Bopi*d of Commissioners for the Affairs of India possess and exercise an 
•absolute control over the subject-matter of the despatches sent out by the Court of 

Directors to their sei-vants at the several presidencies?-—I conceive that the Board 
of Commissioners exercise the most ample power with regard to all mutters over 
which control is given to them by the Act of Parliament relating to the civil and 
military government and revenues of India. Every despatch is approved by tliem 
before it goes to India. 

71. What are the powers of the Court of Directors, independent of the control 
on the part of the Board of Commis8ioner.s?—rl consider the Court of Directors to 
possess all apjKiintments of writers and cadets, and assistant surgeons; in fact, all 
patronage, with the exception of that portion of it which has reference to tiie ap¬ 
pointments of Governors or Oomrnantlers-in-Chief. The Court are limited with 
reference to interfering in any appointment abroad of any individual to any place 
without the approbation of the Board of Commissioners. After the nomination of 
an individual as a writer or cadet, and the party .shall have proceeded to India, all 
power of the Court of Directors ove* such servant in his future promotion or ap¬ 
pointment to office ceases, and they only have the power of recommctKliiig t<> 
af|)ppfntmcnts, with the consent and concurrence of the Board of Commissioners. 

7‘2. In w'hom rests the power of promotion in India after the civil servants have 
arrived in that country?—It Tests entirely with the Governor General and the 
Governors in Council of the several presidencies. 

73. Will you detint! what patronage is vested in the Crown, what*patronage is 
vested in the Director^, and wliat in the Governors and Council of the different pre¬ 
sidencies in, India ?“^The patronage that may be considered immediately vested in 
the Clown is the appointment of officers to the staff’, and ail officers connected with 
the King’s forces, and all tlie judges of the King’s courts there ; but 1 am not aw'arc 
that the Crown'possesses the,t>ower of appointing to any other class of office except 
the bishop. 

74. In whom is tlie appointment of the Governor General and the Governors ol 
*tije subordinate presidencies?—The Governors General are appointed iff*the first 

instance by the Court of Directors, subject to the approval of His Majesty, and the 
Commandrers-in-Chi^,Sesame; but Members of Council die (yourt of Directors 
may appoint themselves, without any control whatever. 

75. Practically 
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'MiscKfIbwous. 75 * Practically, is it not the case that the offices of Goveraor^eneml and 

Governors and ^enfnandefs 4 [i''€bief are appointed»by the Cr/wn ?*^They are 
, .14 roimury 1S32. appointed distinctly % tfec Courtof Directors. ? ? i 

/v^rf Aubfr, E$q. ih' trhtl), been tbe*practice that those appoifl|mlntS have been 

made at the sh^estion of the Ministers of the Croivo; subject lb the negattve Or 
control eSiercised On the part of the Court ?—I apprehend that upon selecting a per¬ 
son for the high office ot Governor General or Governor of either of the presiden¬ 
cies, it would seem to have been almost a necessary part of the constitution tha't the 
Court and the Board should in some measure have communicated previously U{K»n 
the subject; but the Court of Directors have the clear power of rejectiug any one 
they please, or rather of appointing any one they please, the appointment being 
subject to the approval of His Majesty. 

77. Is it not practically the case' that the Court of Directors exercise a .sort of 
veto in extreme cases, but in ordinary cases the nomination of those great officers 
really resides in the King's Government for the time being ?—iW^ithout mentioning 
any names, because no record has been made in instances where matters have 
come under discussion, names have been proposed by the Chairs, and they have 
been rejected most decidedly, although the individual proposed to the Court stands 
in the most high and distinguished situation in this country. 

78. Have not tiiose cases rather been exceptions to the general rule, than the 
rule as it has practically existed for the last many years?—I apprehend the excep¬ 
tions could hardly be expected to be many, because there would be great hesita¬ 
tion, and there has been great hesitation on the part of the Ministers in naming any 
individual who might not be considered in a greatfiegree acceptable to the Court 
of Directors, or to the majority of the Court. 

79. The patronage of tiie Directors then would appear to be confined mainly to 
the appointment of writers in the civil service, cadets in the military service, and 
assistant surgeons r—Certainly, with tlie exc<?ption of the masters-attendant, the 
advocate-general, and chaplain. 


80. Would it be possible to form any estimate of the value of such patronage ? 

—I apprehend it would he quite impracticable ; wha^ijiight be valuable to one in¬ 
dividual might not be so to another. '' 

81. Their patronage, however, must be small in comparison to that which is 
exercised in India, and in which neither the Government or the Court of Directors 
interfere ?—Decidedly. There is no civil patronage this year in the Court of 
Directors. Tlie Governors in India have the whole of the patronage irv,lndia. 

82. Is there any military patronage this year?—-Three cadets to-each 
Director. 

83. The reductions now proceeding in India, bo^h in the civil and military 
branches of the administration, have no doubt materially reduced the home patron¬ 
age as to wr'gers and cadets?—Most unquestionably pne of the reasons that 
there h®iNbeeu no civil patronage this year has been owing to the reductions in' 
India. 

84. There have been periods in which these subjects ofpatronage have been 

brought to sale in this country ?—Clearly. * ; 

85. How 
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*► 8*5* Howe jloa|g siiice has ^ch practice ceased The lust case, ivas in the year 
1827, th^Comt <^. Dirc^toj't comid^^ that a sale of patronage had oc- 
corrcd> and took toeasftres for discovering the fact* and brought before the paiblic 
the .whole of the roarties-whom they thought were in any way concerned in the 
trausaetion# V I nrliy pdrhaps state that the Court of Directors were perfectly re- 
gafdlps of any individual, be he who he might, that w-as supposed to be concerned 
in that traffioj and one of their ojvn body was among the number whose name had 
l>ecnn 48 ed ; that gentleman was brought to trial with other parties; he was acquitted S 
thfi other parties were convicted and imprisoned. 

86. W*as tfjeire at that period a known market price attached to the purchase of 
a writership and cadetships—-I really believe not. 

87. Have you any doubt in your own mind that that practice has of late years 
been discontinued ?--My own impression is, that it decidedly has. 

• 88. Has it been the practice at any i»eriod for the Directors to sell their patron¬ 
age Certainly lidc the avowed practice, neither was it the known practice. 
That patronage has been sold there can be no doubt, because the records of the 
public courts and tire inquiries of Parliament establish the fact ■ but every Director 
M'as entirely acquitted of being a participator in any way. One Director, who was 
supposed to have been more or less concerned, was thrown out of the direction in 
consequence of it a great many years ago. 

89. Is the Committee to understand that no person, having a sum of money to 
purchase patronage of either of the descriptions you have stated, is capable of 
going into the market and procuring that patronage for his money?—Clearly not. 

90. I'hen upon your evidetfce ‘the Committee are not to uiulcrslancl that it has 
been the general practice, but there are exceptions where patronage has been sold? 
—If any paU’onage has been sold, it has been entirely without the cognizance of the 
Court of Directors; that I can state most distinctly and posilivcly, as fur as the 
f)uhlic or the secret records go. Wherever the Court of Directors had the least 
conception tliat any treaty for the purcha^ of patronage was goina on, they have 
thken every measure they could, privately and secretly, to discover tlie individuals, 
in order to put a stop to it; 1 may say that they have denounced it entirely. 

rjn. That instance to which you have referred as one in whicli the Director lust his 
seat in the Court, in consequence of the discovery or a suspicion of sucii corrupt 
use of his patronage# occurred, it is believed, nearly 30 years ago-r—More thai) 
20 years ago. • 

92. Siqfic that time two other caseS^have occurred, in which some proof, or at 
any rate some suspicion, attached to two Directors; subsequently to that time has 
there not been an oath administered to each Director, that he will not, directly or 
indirectly, make, any such corrupt use of the patronage cofumitted to him?—I am 
not awwe of any iMth. 

93. Has not the Couft of Directors since instituted very severe inquiries with 
respect to the dbtrihulion of patronage, and have they not recalled to Engbaid more 
than one of their servants then in India, in consequence of the discovery that the 
appointment of sudi^ervant,, though unknown to the party himself, was procured 
by sucli means ?—Yes. 

04 . ^I'he 
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^Misf^Ki.PANKoi/s. 94- The young rrtcn sent out, in perfect good feith p far as they^ere concerned 
were recalled from actifa^ service 4 h India, ail 

,i 4 rvi-niary 18,^2. cooSi^ucnce of the discovery that their parents or dieijjf friishda md purehased sdch 
At.. V, appointments?—Clearly. * • * . 

to u ei, M/. jrj.^ that'occur in more cases than one or Or thredf~*I tbink#in two 

only;’ ’ ''' ■: ■ ' " 

96. Theft the Court have taken cognisance of that praeticc in their records?— 

Certainly. ■ . ■ • . > ■ > ■ • ■ . 

97. If it has been proved that two \#iters sent out to India have obtained tlleir 
appointments by means of paying money to some person to whom the. Director had 
given that appointment, do you or do you not conceiV^Cfit prot^ble that 4 be same 
thing has occurred in many more, instances that haVe nftt been discovered ?—I have 
no reason to believe that they have occurred at all; great precaution is taken widi 
regard to appointments. The friends of each individual entCR' info a penalty bond 
of 3,000/., rendering themselves liable, in the event of it ever apjjOariftg that .it has 
been purebased, and the appointment, on the discovery, is fttiU^and void. 

98. Notwithstanding it being found out that those situations were gained by im¬ 
proper persons, were the writers allowed to remain in India hr recalled.?—Recalled; 
they were dismissed the service. 

99. What are the qualifications that are required for a writer previous to his ap¬ 
pointment?—I cannot immediately state to the Committee what the exact qualifica¬ 
tions are, but tlfey are defined by the Regulation^ that can be laid before the 
Committee. 

100. It is only from that class that appointments can be made in India to any 
civil office ?—“Clearly; the Act prescribes that the appointrneUts in India shall be 
made from the list of civil servants there. 

101. In the event of the Legislature deeming it desirable to remove the patronage 
of writers and cadets from the governing body in this country, whatever it might be, 
do you conceive that any disadvantage would arise to the service from making such 
appointments the subjects of open competition in this country as to the qualification 
of the person ?—I am not aware that there could be afty difficulty in finding perhaps 
individuals qualified if the patronage was removed frotij, the Court of Directors, but 
tlie direction of the whole must rest somewhere, thsft is, if I understand 'rightly, the 
appointment would be thrown like prizes in the market for individuals to strive for, 

> 02. That the governing power should select young men for those situations upon 
open cojnpctiliou for that purpose?—If I understand the question, it applies to 
getting individuals properly qualified otheftvise than by the Court 91^ Directors 
recommending tfiem. I presume it would be equally possible to get individuals 
properly qualified as they may be now ; but there must’be some body to have cog¬ 
nizance as to their first'appointment, and then that bo^y would, mcfle or leSs, have 
an influence over them ultimately. The selection of a number of individuals for the 
patronage woiiM rest somewhere ; there must bft some spring for the first exercise 
Of that patronage. - . 

103. Does not it happen, as it must according to the course of human nature, 
that tile Directors, in the exercise of that patronage, are verg ftequen% governed 
by a predilection for their own relatives and families ?—^fost natufally; but the 

mdividuats 
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individuals whof* tibey appoint are subject to the like cxunainatidh as every other miscellaneous. 
individual is; he\stan6s no better or fairer for the ultiumte completion 0** the — . 
appointment, imlels he is qualified, than any other party. 14 February i8;]2. 

104. What is the nature of the qualification tliat they have to und©i|^ f-if ,, 

they are educated at the East-India College, they are not appointed without the 

Ctdidge Council reporting as to their qualification; the College Council rank 
them ; and under the late London Board there were certain tests; wlien the young 
men came up to those tests, they were apjKiiuted. 

105. Must it not happen that, when individuals are so appointed from favour and 
aflfection, that their qualifications are not equal to those which they would be likely to 
be, if they were the rewards of merit and acquirement?—I believe, under no cir¬ 
cumstances whatever* has any favour in the least been shown to a connexion or 
a relative of a Director, as such. I conceive that you must have a general standard 

*of qualification, to which every individual must come up; if he does not arrive at that 
standard of qualifiesPtion he cannot be appointed; and perhaps the testimony borne 
by Governors General who have been in India, as to the appointments made, w ould 
best show the character of those selected for the duty in India. 

106. Those gentlemen so sent out, not having been bred to any profession, if 
they should be unable to obtain civil advancement in India, are left without the 
means of providing for themselves?—No one, as I have before observed, goes out 
without having answered the test. Alter a w'riler reaches Inilia, 'he is now, I lie- 
lieve, sent into the Mofussil; that is, into the interior of the country, where he is 
placed under a collector; and he must, in a certain time, possess a certain qualifica¬ 
tion in regard to the languages; in the event of his not attaining that proficiency, 
he is sent home, and is disqualified for service. 

107. Does not thks mode of sending out writers narrow the sphere of talent out 
of which the Governors of India have to make their choice ?—In the first place the 
number sent out is according to the number required. All parties, when they arc 
sent out, as 1 have before stated, are supposed to possess certain qualifications. It 
llaSf 1 believe, been seldom found that, amongst the number sent out, the Governor 

* General has been at a loss to select servants for particular duties; some have 
evinced far greater talents than others; but in the lists of servants now there are 
many distinguished individuals, and have been since the institution of the College. 

I have never heard of«any complaint, as to the qualifications of the servants gene¬ 
rally, on their reaching India. 

108. Do you believe that there are in India more than sufficient actually to fill 
tbee»isting offices in tlrat country?—Whether at this moment there may he more 
or not I do not know, but a very few years since the Bengal government made a 
requisition to i^he Court of Directors for 80 w riters; the Court of Directors were 
them^e!ves very much surprised, and would not send out anything like the num¬ 
ber ; but in order to afford a supply, the establishment of the London Board was 

• framed for the selection of individuals who might be found throughout tlifi*couutry 
qualified, provided they could obtain a presentation. 

109. 1 be limited number of writers sent out must proportionally limit the selec¬ 
tion and range for onfeje ?—Unquestionably, the fewer the instruments the more 
limited the selection. 
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110. Do you know whetberi in point of fact, ^ Ooifcmor ^lerai and Oo- 
penjo* s and ^residents feAve feit great inconvenience from the narrow clioice 
ihat wits left with them in JfilJing very high and reapoasitde sitmdfws S^If they have 
felt it, they have not stated it u|>on record generally. ' , 

in. You have used the expression standard of qualificationi*’ will you state 
w liat you consider die standard of qualification for a writer gOinfi out to India ?— 
I cannot state W'hat it is; but the regulations of the Colli^ will detail It. "The 
regulations with regard to the College are approved by tlie Board of Comtifis- 
sioners. i 

112. The supply being so limited of writers sent out, is it not essential they 

should be persons of the highest qualification ?—-The Board of Commissioners and 
the Court of Directors have framed general regulations, and the professors of the 
College have stated uiiat they considered to be an efficient and goojd test. ^ 

113. If you could get better, would it not 1)0 desirable, therCgbeing So few ?—No 
doubt the best would be the most desirable. 

114. Then the question is, whether you could not get a better da^df ser¬ 
vants by public examination, or public competition, than you do now fii the way 
in which the patronage is exercised ?—I shotild doubt very much whether it would 
be so. 


115. You have referred to the London Board ; is there not in the London Board 
a classification of first, second, and third servants?—Yes. 

116. Are you aware how many of those who have been sent out through that 
ordeal have obtained the first rank ?—No, I am not aware; but the Return can be 
given. 

117. Does it appear to you that any of the evils of divided responsibility and 
delay have arisen from the present constitution of the home government, in so fai¬ 
ns relates to the Court of Directors and Board of Commissioners?—It is really 
difficult to answer that (juestion altogether. Instances may possibly have occurred, 
supposing you take the limit prescribed by Parliament, within which business byglit 
to be done, that is, that the despatch, when prepared, should be only two months • 
from the lime of its leaving the Court of Directors to its being returned tliither j^that 
limit has in some cases been exceeded. 


118. Fron? the date of the arrival of the despatch from India until u final reply 
is scut to it, what may be the average period of time that may elapse ?—I cannot 
state the average period of time : the answer I meant to give was as to tlie rapidity 
of time within whicli a despatch having been prepared was, in fact, sent to .India. 
It had norf fereuce to the period when despatches might have been received from 
India, and the answer sent back to India. 

11 y. The question now' goes to that?—Most unquestionably I think there 
have been delays, but I do not think that any average can be well orawn. Whenever 
a dcspa 4 aii is considered of importance, a reply heis been frequently prepared ia- 
fiUinkv. It ha.s occurred that letters which Imve been sent from this country to 
India ujjon important subjects, have not been answered for years from India, in 
consequence of the intervention of wars, and various other ot^currencea, which have 
rendered it impo.ssibIe lor the authorities there to take up the subject. ■ 

J20. What 
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‘ lao, Wiwl |l|lie sborteal? itoe in wbkfe |oy have known .a despa^a^sfeceivt'd, 
and a reply senain cikfcail upiao Hiat^ene ;iiot including mere 
receipt ?—i shpulij my M'itiiin the period prescribed by Parliament. Anmi^wer has 
been f^iepared by (be Court and sent up to the Board within ten days of th® receipt 
of the despatch from India. , 

I 2 i. On the other Imnd, how loi^ have you known a despatch, relating to mat¬ 
ters controverted i>etween the Court of Directors and tl»e Board of Commissioners, 
to'Yemain before anything was finally done upon such a despatch?—1 cannot call 
to mind any particular period, but I am aware that a very considerable time 1ms at 
jieriods elapsed, 

J22. Have you known as long a period as one or two years?—I cannot really 
(diarge my memory with it, or I would state it to the Committee. 

^ 123. What is the objectof the appointment of the Secret Committee?—The Secret 

Committee is appojuted for the purpose of sending out orders with reference to 
political matters that are connected with war or peace, or tretities and negotiations 
with the native states in India, the subject-matter of which can only be divulged by 
the |>ermission of the Board of Commissioners. 

124. Are the Committee bound by any oath of secrecy ?—Yes. 

125. Is there a Corresponding Committee in Calcutta ?—No. 

126. What is the constitution and what are the functions of the Secret Com¬ 
mittee?—The constitution of the Secret Committee consists of three members of 
the Court of Directors, chosen by the Court. Tiie Act of Parliament calls upon 
them to appoint such committee. There is no individual Director pointed out, 
but in general it consists of the Chairman, the Deputy Chairman, and the senior 
member. Their province is to forwartl to India such despatches as are comprised 
wiiiiin the functions of the Secret Committee, and whicli relate to peace and war, 
and treaties and negotiations with the native states in Iinlia, and which, in tiie opi¬ 
nion of the Board of Commissioners, should be secret. 

. 127. They are bound by an oath of secrecy not to di^-close what comes IkToi-o 
• the Secret Committee ?—"fes. 
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138. Do they make alteratious in such despatches as they do in other despatches? 
—The Secret Committee of the Court of Directors have hud cominunicalion upon 
matters that have bepn staled in secret despatches vvitli the Presiident of tlie 
Board of Commissioners, and sometimes alterations have been made; but they 
have not the same power with regard to despatches sent down in the Secret De¬ 
partment that the)' have with regarti to the other despatches; they are not cm- 
[jowered to make I'epr^entations thereon to the Board. 

129, In poi^ of fact, the despatches sent down by the Bbard to iIjc Secret Com- 
uiittee are codclusiva upon tile Committee?—Clearly. 

ISO. Are the despatches which are addressed to the Secret Committee laid bciorc 
•the Court of Pirefetoi^r 

131. Wl*o<<Jecitk!S as to the secrecy of tlie matter?—They arc addressed from 
India to the Secret Committee. The secretary receives and may open all des- 
fiatchea iliAt cmiue to the India House, as he is a sworn officer of the Committee. 

132. Secret or otherwise ?—Yes. 

c 2 133' What 
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J 33‘ What-i^ the pi^eot tindual amount of the idSiarllfe’ of the 

Secretary’s office WI am not aware that any vhry gr^t ait^fgtidia hd^ taken place, 
butin 1827 it was about 12,000/. a year. _ | ** 

134. That ia for the salaries ?—Yes. . . 

135. That, with the establishments, makes up t^ affipunt of 20,333^.Yes; 
that includes the secretary, the deputy secretaiy, the d^tihllshpd clerks anfi the 
extra clerks i it includes 50 persons. 

136. The extra clerks, though so called, arc permanetyfly phiplpyed?r---Yes, tltfey 

are. . ♦ '' ' ’ ^ 

137. Besides the office and establishments, what is the amoiint ofthe ePntingent 

or other charges?—I am not aware of any others than wly^t arP stated. The sala¬ 
ries ore clear und distinct with regard to the individuals ; ah(jl the allowances tQ 
extra clerks are included in tlje Return, ^ ^ 

138. Wiiat is the amount of the superannuation of the officers belohglpg to the' 
Secretary s-office ?—I do not think I have got any exact ainouht under that , hedd ; 
it could be easily prepared. 

139. What reductions have of late been made in the salaries and establishments 
of the Secretai'y’s-office, and when were such reductions made /—Some reductions, 
in point of numbers, have been made in the last two years; but I may state, that 
Mr. Astcll, w hen Chairman of the Court of Directors, in 1829, laid before the 
Court a paper which entered very fully into the state of the home department; and 
if the Committee choose to have that paper, tliey will find in it every information 
upon this subject up to that date. 

140. Can you say whether tlie annual expexiditurc of the SecretaryVoffice is 
larger or smaller than it was in 1814?—In 1814 fees existed. It was a different 
principle upon which the establishment was paid in 1814 from that which exists at 
the present time. 

141. When w'as the alteration naade?—It w'as subsequent to the last Charter 
Act; about 181.5. The Court of Directors had long felt that the mPde apd system 
under which the establishment was paid was a bad one; it wras by fees, in a very 
great degree; the allowances w'cre not apportioned then upon a regulated scale. 
The Court came to a determination to abolish all fees, and place the estalblrshKSient 
on one footing w ith regard to salaries and allowances. 

142. Have yon any paper that will give the Committee the total number of 

officers, clerks and other persons employed by the Company ?—There Were tivo 
periods taken in the paper which Mr. Astell laid before the Court; anjI lf T state 
the gross result, perhaps that will answer the question of the Committee. In 
1827-8 tlje number altogether was, taking the whole establishment of clerks, 
labourers, and every individual connected with it, 3’94^ > I*' i82Q-<3o tiie number 
was 3,490. The expense, or chajrge, in 1827-8 was 397»3*8A; in 1829-30 it 
w as 353,1)68being 43,650/. less in 1829-30 tlmn in. 1827-8. Of this charge 
in 1825^30, the charge being 353,668/., 74,000/. only of that was territorial 
charge, leaving a debit to, the commercial branch of about 279,00b/. These are 
stated in round numbers. , ^ * 

143. When was ti»e office of examiner, on its present footing aiid CdoStitulio'n, 
created, and what circumstances gave rise fo its creatitm ?•— The ExaminerVoffice 

was 
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vvas 9^i3J^}|^re.ip. the year 1780, shortly after ftie. eataWjshraent • 

of; ftif of Copiinpion^r^ who, wh^fl they were appointed, jfoi* 'd Return . .. 

of all the establishments abrbaid and at home, as the Act directed, foftlie jpu^se H Febmary 
of retrenchment; and it was found that the labour had so incrfcased, with ^^gaid to ^ ^ 
the,despatches, that jtbe .Exarpw’s-office was separated from the Secretary’s-office, 
and fornie^. into a separate department, of whom the head was, first, Mr. Wilks, 
and afterwards Mr. Johnson. 

.,^44, It IS now, in truth, a secretarial office?—Yes, it is a secretarial office. 

- 145. Will, you have the {goodness to state the amount of the salaries and 
establishments of the.Examiner of Indian Correspondence?—It is between 21,000/. 
and 22,000/. 

146. Has,either reduction or increase been made in the salaries or establishments 
df the Examiners-office since 1827?—I do not believe that the present examiner 
ireceives as much as his predecessor received. 

147. Can you state the difference?—He receives the salary attached to the office, 

1,900/. a year; his predecessor received 2,300/. a year; the salary received by the 
present exatninef being that attached to the office. 

148. The late examiner was superannuated?—He was. 

149. At what retiring ailowaiv-‘e?—£.1,530 a year. 

150. After what periml of service did he retire?—He became a most valuable 
and efficient officer almost immediately on bis introduction in 1809; he was then 
between 30 and 40 years of age, and he served 21 years. 

151. 'I'lie amount of the expense of the ExamincrVoffice at the India House is 
pretty nearly equal to that of the Commissioners of the India Board?—Within 
5,000/, I should think. 

152. There is also an office in tiic India House called the Office of Military 
Secretary ?—Ves. 

153. Can you state the annual expenditure of that office, including its establish¬ 
ments? —I should think between (i,ooo/. and 7,000/. a year, 

• 154. The total amount of ivfaat may be called the three secretaries, the secretary, 
the examiner, and the military secretary, amounts to 48,118/. r—Yes, I believe it 


may amount to that. 

155. Are those who are denominated in the Return extra clerks, entitled to'super¬ 
annuation as w;ell as the rest?--The Court are empowered to gmnt them superan¬ 
nuations. Wiffi regJrd to superannuations, the first time the Court had the power 
of granting them was by the Act of 1813 ; at that period the establishment was 
bunliened'with, scrv.atits who had been a very long time attached to it; there was then 
little or no retired allpwance given. It was to place the servants of the Company 
on a similar footing with those in Government departments, on retiring on account 
of age and ipftrmityj that die power was extended to the Court. Its exercise had 


be a groining one, and Is dhe which they intend to take into consideration. Under 
the operation of tl^^^t, apd witfi reference to tlie amounts given in Government 
offices, thq Cis^rt ba^e generally awarded the superannuation allowances to their 


servants, 
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i• l,fiA^'lious. s^v»nt$* granting theR| At th« aaiae tiajf tp 
---------- vriieTc they felt called Bpon to mark their sense or 

hiuary i833-consBfIer nientofiowrservices. : .i,,.. 

156. The Indilwi cbrreipondence is immensely voltminOds t-*—jf OH* sta^, that 
the Indian cOWiBs^ondence has inci'eAsed most en6riik)u*^.; 
comes hoihe ih despatches^ arid the explanatory matter In foluhiisSt a*i the 

whole of the proceedings of the Indian government are jio recoided and 

sent home to the Court of Directors. There is a dppartnabhiiAf ihiC, Ibdiiit tlOAse 
denominated the Book-office, in w^hich those voiaihes ale de^sited.' The total 
number received (and they are folio volumes) frotn' iTgfji fo 1813,. comprising 
a period of 21 years, was 9*094 volumes; and from the yeAr 18^4 tdtheVeAr 1829, 
which is 8 period of 16 years, the number was 12,414, vely nearly double klie pre¬ 
ceding amount. The diHerent heads under which they ttm sent home aire^ -the Bubi 
lie Consultations, the Military Consultations, the Military Board’s Pnoceecltugs, the* 
Revenue Consultations, the Revenue Board’s Proceedings, tlie# Political Consulta¬ 
tions, the Judicial Consultations, the Pinauciad ComultationSj th©' Commercial 
Consultations, the Board of Trade Proceedings, the Separate CcmAaltatioHSj tlie 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, Marine Board’s Proceedings, JPoreign, Law 
and Ecclesiastical Consultations, Subordinate Board’s Proceedings, Books of Ac¬ 
counts, Journals, Ledgers and Disbursements. Of those volumes 500 are in use 
everyday; and perhaps, whilst I am staling the extent td" die duties, the Com¬ 
mittee might be pleased to hear the extent of the references and otlier matters con¬ 
nected vtUIi the Court of Directors and the Board of COmmissbners, which will 
snow, in some measure, the extent of the duties, independent of the despatches 
which are prepared for approval by the Board of Commissioners, there is a great 
variety of subsidiary correspondence which passes between the | 3 k>ard and the Court 
of Directors. From the period the Board was established, in 1784, to the last Char¬ 
ter Act, in 1S13, the number of letters sent to the Board was 1,791, and the letters 
received from the Board t,i^5, making a total of 2,086 in that period. From 1814 
clown to 1831, making a period of 17 years, 1,967 lelters have been written tO jthe. 
Board, and 2,642 letters have l>een received from the Board, making s total of 
4,609 letter.s, many of which frerjuently enter at very great l«>ngth into thevarjpus 
matters connected with drafts, and otlier subjects under consideration. The numlier 
of drafts sent up for approval to the Board from 1793 to 1813 were 3,958, and 
iVoin 1814101830, 7,9(12, making an increase of 4,004 in t^C drafts. Connected 
with the duties tliat come under the Committee of Correspondence, which com¬ 
mittee has been particularly adverted to, besides tiie preparation of those*drafts and 
despatches for the approval of the Board, there are references connected with their 
servants, civil and militm’y, and others in this country; also frequept communica¬ 
tions with the Horse Guards as to troofis, and other puWic departments. From th© 
year 1814 to 1830 there were 50,146 references, /fhe reports which have been 
made to tlie Coflrt from the committees of the Court, andwviiich reports only com? 
prise the’Tbsult of the inquiries and decision, withbut the details of the varbus mat¬ 
ters, and without exhibiting the extent of die researches made in fraiping^^ such 
reports, were 32,902. Another very heavy branch of duty arifes put of. PariiAmen^ 
tary Orders. From the year 1813 to the present time the number of orders .served 

on 
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OR #itlif» and a half tberd 345, miscebuniaji s 

requiring-'R^Ihrhs'WvaiJl’oxtettf,'■■' ■ ^ - 

157;,,4 business referred to by you appeal^ ih>.4”®® i*ei>fuary is,-,- 

but of iHg ^ffeql^stimlce ifhe;;^o-cxijsteoce of two separate bodies in this Oouptry, pct^r /,>9 
coh,tfiScriRj^JflBB"ia3me aware that'a great increase Of business ^ 

Rises'bjit because all the despatches, as w’ell as appeals of ittdi- 

vidusds, Mp thp Or^C'irs of the. House of Commons,, if hot met by the Court 
of iCHifbctdtS, iiJUst dfe^bWe upbh some authority, be that authority what it may. 

151^. There are die ^ between the two branches of the home 

government?—I should say, the letters only, and Uie despatches, 


159. In the event of the {.egialature thinking 6t to continue the government of 
Ihdia in the present home aathorities, do any suggestions present themselves to your 
mind wheareby the amount of this mass of business might be decreased, and despatch 
introduced into the (administration of the affairs of the Company ?—In the first 
place, I consider that the present aystetn was introduced, after much deliberation, by 
Parliament, as a system of check, most essential in the administration of so large 
a trust as that t>f lliO government of the Indian empire. You have two co-ordinate 
authorities, possessing separate rights and powers, the one being controlled by the 
other in some points, yet both acting in promoting the despatch of business gene¬ 
rally. One point that occurs to me, wbicli might possibly expedite the business, 
would be, to fix a certain time within which answers should be prepared to all 
despatches from India* A statement might be periodically reported to Parliament 
for- its satisfaction. Another point possibly rniglft be the prejmration of despatches 
in the Court of Directors, by subdividing, as they have sometimes done, their com¬ 
mittees for that purpose, the Chairs, of course, always having cognizance of every 
thing going forward. 


160. Does not it appear to you that much of the business now transacted in this 
country might be advantageously left in the hands of the local governors in India ? 
-^Ldoubt it very much, looking at the sysK'i.j as it was qriginally framed, and the 
purfioses for'which it was established. The great principle has been to vest the 
government of India primarily in the home authorities. Tiie Board of Commis¬ 
sioners have decidedly expressed this opinion, in wliich the Court of Directors have 
most fully concurred. ,, At the close of the Mahratta w’ar, in 1803 and 1804, w’hen 
the Court of Directors, in taking a review of all the circumstances connected with 
the important events arising out of that war, pressed the observance of that princi¬ 
ple, the Bbard stated they were fully impressed with the importance of main¬ 
taining this cdntrol; at alt times, in its full vigour; and the Councils of India must 
he made to co^de in the government at home, to the utmost extent which is com¬ 
patible with the due efiicienc^ and energy of the local government, which salutary 
jmrpose can alone be secured by the transactions of the respective governments 
.being regulariy ciirried orf and duly recorded in Council, and by the utmost atten¬ 
tion being paid to the pnhctual transmission of their proceedings home by every 
[Possible opportunity**’ The sgme principles were again reiterated in 1813. What 
has been read is an cSitract fixhn a letter from the secretary to the Board of Com¬ 
missioners to the secretary of the Court of Directors, with comments upon a draft 

that 
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nt''df 

mere circudwt&rt^^ df the ditference in the , 

■ that ahV arile''fr(jtti 'thitti it 'W' 

1 6‘i.' P^s it incase the feetotthtfe?--! do nM kti^ 

“I^IS'iW-a'r^W PW<J«^ rnihre^cd to SIJif Jlljk<»i®ip,ft 
pradtitid fof ihd Chairs fo he 61 h (1 by the Directors in hotationi OF has Jt oeen the 
iiahit of the Court of Directors fo go out of that rOtMh 'tf^'^'SeTefttli^e mt they 
may think' most fitting?- There has been no rule wlmtev^ oh^jliH*dd; by 

rotation'dearly. ' " ' ' ’’.,’ * ^ ^ 

164. Are tnete not instances of gentlemen hatlh^ b^n apfkjiiihE^ Chairmen 
exceedingly young in the direction ?—-Certainly; it is* in ttid bireadt Of thO Cohrt to* 
appoint which of the Directors they please. After the annOaV el^tiOh haV takOn 
place, the Court assemble altogether as Directors, and the bye-lat^' prescribes that 
they shall then chOosO a Chairman and Deputy Chairman for thfe yeaf ensuing. 
The steriiOr Director generally (Supposing be is nOt theMndiVidual WhO fhay be pro¬ 
posed for the Chair) has, by courteS}', the privilege of proposing a member for the 
suffrages of his colleagues. The ballot-box is passed round; and if thte numbers 
decide that the gentleman proposed has a majority, he takes the Chair, and he is 
then the organ of the Court; the same course is adopted with reference to the 
Deputy Chairman. The choice of the Chairs is the first act of the Court, after 
w hich they proceed to the election of Committees. 

165. Is not every member of the Court, howevhr junior he may he, eligible to 

he appointed to the Chair r--Certainly. , 

166. Is it not the practice to take that person, without reference to Ins seniority', 
that the Court may approve of ?—Clearly. 

167. The saineindividual is often elected Deputy Chairman in successive years? 

—Yes. • 


168. So that if his expefilntje be desirable, it may be obtained without any refer-' 
ence to the claims of other gentlemen who may not have had that fexj^rienc§ ?— 
Clearly. 

169. Have not several gentlemen filled the office repeatedly?—Certainly; 

170. Arc the Committee to understand, by an ansWfeii*you gavei that vou conceive 
that to extend considerably the powers of the lodal gpvernntehts in India would be 
incompatible with the good government of that country,?—It appears to'the, looking 
at what Parliament has done, and the care with vihibh it has legislated for tlie go- 
veriiinent of India, the •Legislature has Been exceedingly jealous i^f pkeing in the 
iiands of the government abroad any unnecessary powUra; gjving th^ih at the Same 
time all those powers considered essential to the Igdod govertffpent'of die 

but restraining them from any acts that are ndfabkblute^necesi^l^ fp^^ iv^elfiSfe. 
and the intere.sts of those comnutted to their dliaree. - i « f« ^ ‘ ' 

171. Are you then Of opinion that the inter#SlS and the gOod'^g^jito^^t of India 
have not suftered mateiriaHy IrOtH a want of poiei^r’ort the paft bf i^fl^r^vem- 
mentsr^i would not presoine to say thaPdifficOldee may not have bmtt ^penenced 

Irom 



the 




the H Pebttt«t*y >833 


. _ 

f e^i^ehts w In(ha, Mid what are their fahctickjs ?-*- 

n Bengal the government consist of a Governor Gen<^al and tliree councilNiFfli. 
The, Gwjrl; of Directors, if thci' shall pee fit, may appoint the Commander-in-Chief 
to *a seat in Councu ; if they <Joj, that officer tales rank next to tlie Governor 
Geaepfih as second, rn Couiif^ii. There are two other civil couneiUca'S, making in 
the whole a Governor Geaeml m4 three members of VouQcil Under them are of 
course the other functionaries connected with the establishment, whose proceedings 


■ 'J‘ •* J I ' ' * ' A, * ' jV.j. r . .. 


. ... >• ■ . M 

whaf’'4s'^^i':«oi»dtndo»':CT'' '' 


l«iye been advert^ to, as contained in the different records already pointed out. 
,At Madras the government consists, of a Governor and diree nieml^s in Council, 
and. at Bombay mdsame.^^ 

173. Are the tJbvereors of those two presidencies of Madras and Bombay under 
the control or dejiendent upon the Governor General at Bengal ?--The Governors 
of Presidencies have a supreme and controlling power under certain circumstances, 
and may be suspended oy the Governor General for disobedience of orders in 
particular cases. 

174. Has he not the power, if he thinks fit, of proceeding to those several pre¬ 
sidencies and assuming the authority there?—Yes, clearly; and whenever he pro¬ 
ceeds there, he. ttdies the seat as president, 

175. Describe the functions of the Council in Bengal, and in how far they are a 
check upon the conduct or. proceedings of tlie Governor General ?•—The Act pre¬ 
scribes tiie mode in wliich the Council is to proceed, tlie Governor General being 
the person to bring forward any business he thinks fit: the discussion upon it may be 
adjourned twice for 48 hours, but not longer, and then a decision must be passed. 
If the members of Council accord with the views of the Governor Genera!, the 


ipeasure is passed as a measure of government; if t^ members of the Council 
. dissent from the proceedings of the Governor General, they are to exchange opi¬ 
nions in writing, which are entered upon record. If the Governor General still 
adlteies to his own views, he is*vested with a power of acting on ins own responsi¬ 
bility, placing upon record bis reasons for so doing, which are transmitted ,tO this 
country, with copies of the other proceedings. ■ * 

176. Practmaliy thfe .Council a only his advisers?'—They are his advisers un- 
doubtedly,«and he can act independently of them. 

177. If tl>e member* of Council are of one opinion, and the Governor General 

of another, opinion, hi* opipion may supersede dieiPs l-r-Yes, certainly; and that 
sbows,|hegr<nit ektent of‘^^ which the Governor General has; but the Legis¬ 
lature has. stated tht;t he must enter bis reasons at lettgth for so doing, and he is 
held, refi^na^fpt the * 

* 17^. What to qualify a counciUor ?>-nHe must have been ni the-Gom- 

panyy,ejy%*pty|^,vi*l,I^^ ’ 

170„ ■ ■ and Governor ■■General ■ have ‘been some¬ 

times cohneemd?—The omyinsiiiftceithat the anthOr% of Ceptain General has 
. D been 









JQlSfP^, ill* add ejcamined, 

190. H«w lofif have yoa been in the King’s service at the India Board?— 15 rebruar} iH.r*’ 

I was appointed to the Board in the beginning^of the year 1 70 , having been pre- 'r . 
viously between sia and seven years at the India House. ^ ' 

191. What situation do you at present fill at the India Board ?—^That of assist¬ 
ant secretary. 

192. Will you state to the Committee how the Board of Commissioners for the 

Affairs of India is constituted They are at present Constituted by a commission 
under the Great Seal, the first-named Commissioner being President of the 
Board ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretaries of State fo)r the time 
being are, eo" officio, members of the Board, and two of the Commissioners fire not 
of the Privy Council. , , - 

193. That is their constitution under the Act qf the 33d of Geo; c. 52? 

—Yes. ' ' ' ‘ ' 

. 194. What number of those Commissioners receive jadaries for their services?— 

By the Act 51 Geo. 3, c. 75, there is no limitation wifipInspect either to the num¬ 
ber of Commissioners who are to receive salaries^ or to the mnount of the claries. 

Previously to the passing of that Act the aggregate amount was limited to 5,OQoA 
By^ tlie Act of 1793 the King was empowered to grant sm:h jSxed; salaries as 
His Majesty simulti, ’under His Si^ Manual, cimntersigneip^ by dje-Chaneelfor of 
the Exchequer for tbft time being, direct, provided that the'whole of the salaries to 
be paid tothe members of the Board did not exceed the sum of 5,000 /. in any one 
yearl but that restriction was removed by the Act of the 51 Geo. 3; but, in 
practice* the number of paid Commissioners has beih limited to three; namely, the 
Pre«ide«it:aiid%wbolbeira.^^^^ -J-''‘ 

195 j Did, at no |)eriod^ a er^ster tmmber iieeehre sa^ ?—At hb 

i^:#f What dim ani» 4 iimted defraying th% char^ of the 

whole estayishi»ent ?4-.Tb6'aia0unt‘payimie by the East-India Cotiijphfjy^'^ the 
wbolej^tablisbmeftt waa, by^im^ Aict^^iy^SV per annum; it was after¬ 
wards iinCTOftsed 'liaoi further 

increased to 26,000f.\ 
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1,200/. perannam, having faaeo p^avi€kisfy^*jjw//| 

quence of the recomroendation oJ^ a j!|iot»^, f<phded upon a Report of 

a Cominittee of the House. 




’^'} i'k '.i liA' 


f 

now 


200. What ia the salary of the Secretary of tbie ^llhaeiift^ille k 
1,500/. per annum; and it is to be raised to i;8oO/; dAef^thfiro jel^ 

201. What had it been previously P-^PreviowS^ it had teed 3 ,^ 

202. Into what departments is ihfe, India ']|^Oai^ d|e^di^?^|n''fe that 
question I should beg leave to put in a ihernoraridudi^lpal^Iihs 

, I understand, has been generally circulaled'in the'Conlitiiftitee. ■ ‘ '*'* 

iThe Witnm ddmred m thefoUowmg JPag&cr ij n ' ’, ' - » 

“ The business of the India Board Is divided into sit departmentt; k'a.' 

“ The Accountant s, 

Revenue, 

Judicial, 

Military, , , 

Secret, Political, and Foreign, 


v/r. 


, Vi' 


“ The object of this Papor is to explain the nature of tire k^neas transacted in 
each department. , , , ...y .\ < . * .; 

“ 1.— The Accountants Deparitfieni. * , ' 

“ The business of this department is,— 

“ To examine the accounts of the East-India Company’s finances at home and 
abroad: .. ' 

To preserve the separation between the accounts Of the territorial and commer¬ 
cial branches, prescribed by the Act of 1813, and to i^ttend to the due appropriation 
of the surplus funds; ’ v !v , 

“ To control^ the correspondence between til© CkHirt IJirOdjoW Itidjao 

governments, in the departments of ’ ' ' . r 

TerritOriar Finance, ’ 

Commercial Finance, and 

Mints and,Cqinftge^.,,, 
also occasiemai corre^ndence in most of the other dep^u'tmenhi of^the CkmapanyV 
affairs requinng caltmlatien, or:betydng a finandiidi4diamcl«r« ^ tyy 

‘‘ Accounts relattvetotim Mb M i^hh^afri^edio usua%r^ro4|0 

this depaitmenU"' .. ^ W • y.-' ■ ... . 

2 <i^TheBeoen^ ‘ ■ *■ r.-'M/';?*?' ■■ 

“ The husihelb in this 1 _ 

despauihes proposed (6 be feent to the several 

detailed 
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1 . 




rewBmf 0& dmihid 
cmtrn^ 


sicif' .',d!ite;;lp4' 

ji-.,-iWic 
ioGiii j»tiiarili^ iuftii# sal^ ppi«ii^.jf 
',-jpewion., 


‘'Th^busf^ ^,corr^i>ondeuc6 

between (ha iQou^ tiie locai {jov^rnneote, piV su^lijects copuectcd 

with the adm^stra^qa pf civil cri^jiiqayufti^e aijd j^ice iq the interior of 
India, i such ^iq fjqhaf^tofcoCtp vanQij^qioqr^j in them, 

the coMmc^ W tiite j(id^$t aftd aiU ^jippo^als and is.i|^fiUqps which 

from time to dote (^me diacossioh, witii tn^ applying remedies to 

acknowledged defects. 

“ The King^s Courts «t the three presidencies ere not subject to the authority of 
the Court of I 3 ire«to^a,^o^ cf, d*® Board of Control j but any correspondence which 
takes place in rckdtm to appointment or retirement of the j(^es of those courts, 
or to their proceedings (including papers sent home for submission to the King in 
Council, recoannendations of pardon, &c.), passes throu^i this departmenU 

« 4 .—Military Department. 

“ The correspondence in this department has reference to any alterations which may 
be made in the allowances, organization, or numbers of the Indian army at the tliree 
presktencies; to the rules and regulations aflfecting the different branches of the ser. 
vice; to the general staff, comprehending the adjutant and quarterma^et-^eueral’s 
departments; the commissariat (both, army aiid ordnance); the pay, building, sur¬ 
veying, and clothing departments; and, in fact, to every branch of Indian adminis¬ 
tration connected with the Company’s army. It also embraces so much of the 
proceedings, with respect to die King’s troops, as relate to tbfe charge of their 
piainttmance in India, recruiting them from this countr^ and the periodical reliefs 
of regiments. , , i ,' 

* “ 5.— 2 %c &cre<i PcUtkal and Foreign Departmnt. 

“T*he coitespoiKl©ttc« which passes through this department cx»mpris«M ail commu- 
nicauons from or to thq local governments, respecting their relations with the native 
chiefs or states of India, or with foreign Europeans or Apjcricans. It is divided into 
the foliowiij| branches:— 

“ i. The 4ifecrc< de|»rtment, containing the ctHtespbndewe between the Indian 
gov^mosents euod Uie Secret Qommittee m the Court ol Directors. Under the pro¬ 
visions of the Act of Parbainmrt, sueh eonfidentkl commuiiioatioos as, in ffie opinion 
of tlm locni goveenmeiitsi, {equire necrecy, are ailtlresseii by Ihem to the Secret Com¬ 
mittee. Any directions, also, to the local governments, relating to war m< negotia- 
tioD, wbiefa, in the Bpmid irequbre secrecy, are sign^ by 

in the sanw mi^n^ at if by tlje ^^bole ho^y of liirectors. 
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Fobruary iH^. itigf the'n«tiW 

/K fLvffUoHrs, %. Qf ^miary Stipends in Hen ''■ 

“ 3. /fHe J^ei^ dept^met^ 




ings of ftie Jd«»i goVw^meots 

“ The proceedjpgs of the ioc«l governments ^itli resect ^, W 3 f t<^i 4 <^ent 8 and 
political agents, and to t^h;^ other officers and ffieif r^Sj^trye 'esi^TOhhlBt^ 
whom communicatidhs with native, states diidl cHtew, witH> ffii^igi^ 
maintained, are also reported in the several departments in iwhich tho$e ofl^irs arc 
respectively employed. 




•'A ,v ' 


“ The business of thli department Comprises the eahniihalrdn of all despatches to 
and from India upon Commercial or Ecckstdstkal subjects, and of these winch, being 
of a miscellarieous cbhi'acter, are distinguished by the general appellatibh of Public." 
The commercial and ecclesiastictd despatchei^ which are considered as forming two 
branches of correspondence distinct from the “Public,” are united with the latter 
in the same department, pply bn account of the convenience of that Arrangement 
w ith reference to the distrioution of business in the establishment of the Board of 
Control. ■" ■' ^ .1-:'.' 

“ The Piibtic CoifesporidCnce comprises alt tboSe despatches Which do nbt belong 
specifically to any of the branches of correspondence hitherfS enntnerate^. They 
relate to the education of the natives and bf tiie civil Servants * to the appointment 
of writers, and of the civil service generally, and to their allow*ances; to the several 
compassionate funds; to tjbe grant of licenses to reside in India;':to the press jMo 
public buildings; to the IiWiari navVand the tnanhe department;' to the a^irs Of 
Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, Malacca and St. Helena; and to vafiohs mis¬ 
cellaneous subjects. Some of these being closelj? connected with the businiss of 
other department, arc reported upon in them, aithbUj^ the whole ffirbygh, and 
are recorded in the pubjic departmenl. , \ ^ 

“ ITie CnmT^da/ correspohdenCe coiifcwns the cpmmhh&&fipl^ betW^ the Ciom- 
pany as a trading body, and the governments in India as its ajg^te. . 'Kiey are laid 
before the Boards in order that it may be seen that they contain no difections’'haVlng 
reference to the poWticaf (as distingmshed from the commer^i) relations c^^the 
Company. They treat of the Company’^ itrvbsimiotsr; <offutdis for 
and the tonnage'fOr conveying those invesmfePts, tifel Of lheh’ pecuttla^ reshlt; 
of the allowances in the cbrnmett^al depa^tmeit^ 
fiierchantS"and''m|tritrerSi'' 

cfapplains, .archdeacons, ■anrthiShops,f 
building and repair Of chprehcs^ or bl!# fdiWf 

questions 
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Sebi^jf''" 

• ' '''■•1il^'''.Tflffc^, btlil^''Cori*nilsSl|<W^ 'fititeiW'' dctUb part in the business of 

ttie’depi^!ni^tf'i^i^fWiip''cdtmh!^'llii^ aind .persons who 

limy .be CQflSuIted by the membei« if they think fit?—Yes. / 

,^pt. ‘f*'®! of tbfni, at aby lime, in pursuance 

olfeial iospe!^' ^^ departhiepl,, or i«ey at all 

iolfeifeMiiu fche pjfiTairs of tlie |k)ai;a t should say they do'ftOt genief^Iy interfere 
ifl the anairs of jBoard, But fhat they occasionally look into papers. Mr. Sullivan, 
who . has a most intimate knowledge of India affairs, though retired and living 
generally In Che country, con?iouos„to take an interest in those affairs. Papers 
are sometinies set^ tp ^iim, a^ he cwcasionally give^ opinipns upon the subjects of 
the doepinents thus, suBmitt^ to hi^^ 

206. rtaa the S^retary ai^^^ witKip your recollection, been an efficient officer 
of the Bosid f~t would not say always ; But for a great ncimbcr of years the Secre¬ 
tary ha$ been.a most efficient officer, t should apply that dbsefvatioa emphatically 
to Mr, Couftenay^ who came to the Bpajrd in the year l Sij?, and continued with 
us till May 1828; a hiore active and efficient public officer never existed. 

207. As the duties of the office have been ex^uted since the period you have 

mentioned, that office baa, oojk only been veiy responsible, but,h very laborious 
officer—tMoat laborious., ... 

20,8. Has the Secretary of ffie Board invariably had a seat ip Parliament?-— 
Invariably. , , . 

20p|^ In.the distribution of the business of the-officCi does not it depend much 
ypbnr the Prewdent bimselh bow far he shaU or shaft not avail himself of the 
services of either or both of the other ssdaried Commissbners ?—I siiould say that 
it depends entirely upon the President himself. 

21 p. That consequently has very much varied in different BoaMs at different 
periods It ha 4 . • . , , ' 

211. EffecBibiy B'awho^^^^ I'ests with ffie Ik^e8ldent,?---^It does. 

212. . Wi 4 'you, .Slate to the Committee the departmental oonstruction of the 

Boaid ?*^a 5 despatObea prepared by the Court of Directors are sent up to the 
Board, as weB^^oop^ of dospatches received fficun, India. At the first establish- 
meuib’^hN Boaidyfffie^pacag)|q)h8 pix^osed by Court^tohe sent to India, came 
upat ©oc%i in an ipffieial fjpa, for,,tha/apl^dmtion^.a^^ Ihe Board* .who, when¬ 
ever to pvo their reasons at large tor 

ffiaking tbm. ;Thm'necessarily occasioi^ a ^reat d^^ o^ correspondence ; much 

and of cout^^cK:eup«edaanch«^ I will not venture to say 
that M the bushier in tiffiattnode* At a later period the 

peaclkm^fnita^i#^^ of nmldng^ iai of proposed 

desptatches 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST.INDTA AFFAIRS; 


MiscKLui^<i:ous. despatches to the President for his consideration. These ate called previous com¬ 
munications ; and, with pemission of the Committee, I w^ll read |MPl,eatract^ftonj a 
i>i*ijruary 1832. letter from the late Mt, Caiming, which explains tlie nature and t^ use of that 
II SrnuJorc Es mode of transacting the busioess. “ The use and object pf previous communica- 
. .((/ 07 ,cs, .V/. discuagioii. They are amicable preludes to further propositions, 

which enable the Board to state its objections (when it Im any) ,apd, tp offer 
its amendments and additions without assuming the pir of dictation, and through 
which each party becomes acquainted with the otlier’s sentiments without being 
committed, in point of consistency and in dignity, to its own. Tl|e odfcial 
draft being thus prepared, with a free knowledge how far it is likely to meet 
tlie concurrence of the j^ard, the best chance is taken for avoiding direct 
official collision.’* These previous communications are returned unafficialTy to the 
Imlia House; and it then rests with the Chairman ahd Deputy Chairman of the 
1 ‘ast- India Company to consider whetheror not they willadopt any alterationsthatmay 
liuvc been made; if they arc adopted, theorem/ draft of the proposed paragraphs comes 
up conformably with tfie tenor of the previous communication, and is, as a matter 
of course, passed through the proper department, and returned approved. If the 
Court see fit not to adopt lliosc alterations, the draft is restored to the sam^ or 
nearly the same, state in which it came up as a previous comraunicatidi^''and 
then, if the Board determine to re-insert the alterations that they had made in the 
previous communication, they must assign their reasons for so doing. ^*erhaps the 
Committee would allow me to explain the mode in which those previous communi¬ 
cations are examined by the different departments. As soon as one of this descrip¬ 
tion of papers comes to the Board, it is referred to the senior clerk of the depart¬ 
ment to wliich it belongs. The previous communications are accompanied by what 
are termed Collections, which consist of copies of the documents upon whicli the 
proposed paragraphs are founded ; these come up oftentimes in large masses, and, 
consequently, cannot be examined without considerable labour and time. I have 
myself known an instance, I think about three years ago, of one of those proposed 
despatches coming up, accompanied by about 20,000 pages of extracts fronx Cop- 
suliations ; that was certainly a peculiar case; but very commonly the collections 
amount to 2,ooo, 3,000, 4,000, or 5,000 pages. Before I was appointed to my 
present situation 1 had the charge of the secret and political department. It* was 
my practice (and it has been continued by my successor), to prepare statement& 
embracing the princijial facts, and also the reasonings relative to every subject 
treated of in the proposed paragraphs; at the same time offering any observations 
or suggestions that occurred to me. Departmental reports of this nat^irc are for- 
v\ aided to the Secretary, who makes such additional remarks as he sees fit,* some¬ 
times concurring in the view tliat the departmental officer has taken; in other 
instances dis.senting from him. Mr. Courtenay wa^ frequently in. the practice of 
sending for particular collections, w ith a view to examine for himself, where he had 
any doubt of <he accuracy of the departmental report. ^After passing through the 
liauds of the Secretary, the previous communication is then brouglrt before the* 
President, who forms his judgment upon it. The previous communications, having 
been Urns examined, are returned to the India House j apd then, rfs I before 
observed, the drafts come up officially for the consideration and approbation ot' the 

Board. 
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BoarB. „ llie Co^^rittee permit: me to ob.wve, duriog Lpj^ ]^U<wborough’s 
pi^ii^rfcr^ a! nlW the <?prrespondeuce witli Ipdit^ Wft»,>agreed 

upoij^betwee'rf ^ ihc Clmgs* The objects principally <jontmoplated 

in thb System 6f India correspondence were, first, a mote minute 4uMm- 

bi itj and, awo»<%» the transmission home, at the same time with the 
despatches themselye^ of the^swj'cerB dpcumetits therein referred to. At the period 
when |he Board was first instituted |t was the practice of the local governments to 
w«te ^ctcral letters, eihbraciug tfie various solyecll! which are now rc})orted upon 
'deptiftnaentally, , Much convenience,h^s resulted from that mode of dividing the 
correspoudehce. One of the consequences of the va§t increase of British territory, 
and of the extension of opr political alliances, has however been (as might be 
expected), to multiply the subjects of correspondence in every department; hence 
the periodiqal reports of the proceedings-in each department became yoluminous, 
•and required Considerable time for Uieir preparation ; and as they were answeretl 
after the same fashion, the coramunicatbns of the local governments with the home 
autlmrilies, and wice were necessarily slow. The above observations apply 

to the ordinary eorrespondcnce ; matters of peculiar importance, crjeqniriug early 
attention, were at “all times treated of in separate despatches. With, a view to 
expedite the conduct of the corru^pondencc, the late President, after much discus- 
sioo with the Chairs, and minute inquiry at the office, approved of a circular 
despatch to the goverftrnents of fhe several presidencies, directing that,, instead of 
writingdqng.general letters, every subject should, as far as practicable, be reported 
upon in a separate tetter; and that, when reported upon, the letter slmuld be; for¬ 
warded home by the first opportunity. His Lordship arranged, in cpiicert with the 
Chairs, a similar plan for answering those letters. Upon- the former plan a general 
unsvver, in the prepamtion of which many weeks, and sometimes months, had been 
occupied, caate to this office, accompanieb by voluniinous collections. To render 
the control of the Board efficient, it was necessary, not only that the sentiments 
expressed by the Court should be such as they could approve, but that the facts on 
which.^thc opinions and decisions of thp Court were fo;uuded, should be carefully 
' examined. In many cases the process of examination at the Board occupied nearly 
as ihuch time as had been spent at tlie India House in framing the [iroposed para¬ 
graphs. Upon the new plan there are these sidvautages: first, instead ot receiving, 
at long intervals, drafts of general letters, of the comprehensive uature above 
alluded to, the severuj, subjects of such a letter will come to. tlie Board in quick 
succession, as sfepafate drafts* which are likely to be morq promptly disposed of than 
when the attention is distracted by numerous claims upon it arising together ; and, 
secondly, when a despatch embraced, a great many pointS) it was not returned 
until the whole vva? examined and decided upon; whereas*Upon tlie new plan, the 
cohsidetatfian d^ raittbi^s of niinor importance may be postponed until after those of 
more imporlarice Stidll h!ave been disposedi of. In respect to Uie traysmission home 
,of the documents ^ despatches of the local governments, it is to be 

observed,' that ffie references w^re made to what are termed tbe Consultations, 
which, ,Wi‘^ ^;eftdin ekdeptiOnSi Boai-d, who therefore had 

not the niehns of obliiining fn,]^d^d;Jatiq.n^Mpon the subjects of those despatches 
until ansv^rs had been prepared 'at thb India House, and sent up for approval, 
E.i.—VI. E accompanied 
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accompanied by extracts from the consnltationS. The consultations contain copies, 
at fujl length,.of all official papefs laid before the local govdoments at thSir weekly 
meetings, and of the resolutions and instructions* agreed upon nt ^losc meetings. 
On the new plan, the documents thus referred to iviU be forined into appenffices, 
according to subject, and accompany the despatch. This arrangement wiA pro¬ 
bably occasion more copying in Int^ia than ffirmerly; but against this item of 
expense is to be place<l a saving of tlie expense incurred at home in preparipg the 
collections sent to the Board with proposed paragraphs. r 

31^.. Explain to the*Committee the tw'o tennsyou havehudoccasion to make use 
of, the term Consultation and the term Collections ,coliecti(»ns are extracts 

inadp from the consultations upoh^particular subjects. , . . . 

214. What are the cousultatioiis ?—iThe consultations difliqr- from minutes in this 
respect. In the minutes ot\the proceedings of the Court of Directors, and of othef 
public Boards, the purport of tlije letters and papers read at their respective meet-' 
ings, are briefly stated, whereas in India they aie eufered.jVi ea,'temo; and thus the 
autliorities at home have before them all tlie official grounds upon which the mea¬ 
sures of the governments abroad are founded. 

215. Down to the inost minute detail Yes. 

21b. Is the plan adopted by Lord Ellenborough now the plan pursued by the 
present Board ?—It is ;, but it ba.s scarcely come Inlo. full operation. 

217. During the short interval that has elapsed, has any beneficial result fol¬ 
lowed I'roui this cJiaiige of system ?—-^'here searccly has been time to ascertain it. 

218. You have stated liiat •in many instances 20 ,q6o [Xtges havc'been trans- 
initteU for the exatniiiation of the Secretary and otliCr inembprs of the Board ?—• 

1 would not'say .in maqy instances.' . . ■ . . • ^ 

2J(), Has no system of reducing tlipse numerous pages into the shape of a jircci-s 
been adopted by the,Board at any um6?Vlt has. 

220. Are you awarc.that there is in the Foreign-office in thi.< country a regular 
officer attached to it, called the i’rdcis-writer r —Yes. 

■ 221.1 lave you any sucl? officer attacliod to your department ?—We had formerly 
an olliccr with that jfiesigriation ; but for a great number of years the'precis is made • 
in the respective depurtments ; so that tne necessity of having an officer expressly 
for making pr< 5 cia docs not now' exist. A single ,individ,ual could not, indeed, 
perform the liuty. 

2'22. Is it not the duty of the chief clerk of the departmeivt to whom, in the fii'st 
instance, the drafts.are consigned from tbe.Iudia Ilotise, to make out a statement 
of the facts, reasonings and references therein contained, and preseftt tliem so 
abridged to the Secretary ?r-It is. , , ^ ' ■ 

‘2‘23. Al t' the Coinujrttteo to understand by the term “ Colkctions, ” all the docu¬ 
ments to which the corre.spondem;e may refer as vougiiers; such collections there¬ 
fore comprehending in copy 4II those materials upon which the Sufireme (lovern- 
ment or the governments of the other presidencies may have formed and recorded, 
their opinions is understood tg be the ease. 

224. What is the meaning of the term ^fmutc, as applied to the propeedings of 
the local goveiuinents of India ?—-It applies to the recorded ©pinion of the Gover¬ 
nors aiid members of Coundl. 

225. The 
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2^5. The term Consultation therefore comprehends not merely tlie minute of the MlscElL,iNEOL's 

different members of the Councils at the different presidencies, but also all those -^- 

documents upoa which those minutes are founded ?—Yes. ‘ ^ i»> Ffeiiruary 

226. You have stated you have know n an instance of a consultation extending g /?»- 

to 20,000 pages?—No, not a. consultation, but a collection accompanying a single ^ 
despatch. * , . ' * * ' - ^ . 

22/. What is the size of those pages ?—They are not very cloudy written, but 
tlffey are uj)on large paper. • ' . ’ 

228. In reference to the measure of writing in attornies’ offices, what |)roporrion 
do those pages bear as to (lie ntffiober of lines or words ; is there a lixed measure 
in respect to the transcription by which they are regulated ?'—No, they vary very 
considerably ; some of the pages are more closely written than others. I'he col¬ 
lections are generally wTitten upon what is called demy pa])cr. 

229. The duty of the chief clerks of each department being such as you have 
described, the Coimiiiltee need haidly ask whether a very heavy responsibility docs 
nut attach to them?—No dbubt, a very heavy responsibility. 

230. You have slated that the chief clerk’s duly‘is to make an abridgment of 
tliose collections ?—Yes. ‘ 

231. No such abridgment takes place at all at the India House?—I do not 
know' that. 

232. You have none sent to your Board ?—No. 

233. So that you have no means of knowing the view- taken at the India House 
of those collections in tlie shape of abridgment?—No. 

234. Then the India House may take a very different view of these collections, 
which if yon saw' their abridgment, if it existed, might vary very materially from 
the view taken by your cliief clerk —Certainly.. We judge for ourselves. The 
proposed paragraphs show the view' of the subject taken at the India House, and 
it is upon those [laragraphs liiat the Board have to decide wlictlier to a[)p»()ve of 
then) or to alter them. Speaking upon the suliject of the prdeb, One of the most 
hnportant arrangements that were intruduceJj upon the formation of the new' mode 
of conducting the correspondence, was, that the various descriptions of agents in India 
should he required to adopt the practice of our foreign mini.ster.s, of docketing their 
own despatclies. It is not to be supposed that the individual should always do it 
iiimself, but that he should cause it to be done. In consequence of that arrangcmeni, 
the despatches now reach us in a very convenient form ; they arc all of liiem 
indorsed; ^the subject of the Government despatch, and of its various cnclosvres, is 
indorsed on the back of each paper. I can illustrate the convenience of this a.s 
compared witli the former mode. When I had the charge of the secret and political 
department, diu’ing the Mahratta wars, and during the Nc*paul war, we fre<}ucnlly 
received a great number of [lapcrs relative to the progress of military operations and 
negotiations, with merely a few lines from the government. Thh was done with 
a view to kec{) the Government at liome informed as early as jiossihle of what wa.s 
taking place in India; but when (he papers alluded to were not accompanieti by 
an explaimitory despatch, it was necessary that they should be read and docketed 
in the department; and the Board could not know the purport of the intelligence 
received from India until that process bad been gone through. Upon this new 

h 2 jilan 
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Misc'i LLANEous. ft ^itniloir caste» wU be done to tsur hands, which will be extremely 

_ conwenienl. ’ ■ • 

1-, Feitaiuy 1^32. 235- Docs it OT docs it not very frequently happen that greatrartd important 

—~ alterations are made by the Board in the drafts of despatches sent lip t<? them 

Stn///./wf/f'v—I should say very frequently. 

236. In that Case there is, in fact, a double b])cration, of suggestion of the altera¬ 
tions upon the receipt of the previous communications, and the perseveratrce in 
tliose alterations upon returning the draft to the Court Yes, exactly. Incases 
where the draft differs from the previous communication, the person in charge of 
the department careftrlly compares the previous co'tntnunicatibn with the draft, and 
points out every instance in which there is a difference;'it then'rests with the 
Board eitiicr, as I observed before, to insist upon the alterations w'hich they have 
made in the previous communication, or to give them up. If they are not very^ 
itjaterial, they arc given up, and merely the essential points are insisted upon, and 
then the draft is returned, with a letter explaining the reasons of the Board for the 
alterations which are made. Against those alterations the Court of Directors 
sometimes remonstrate in long argumentative papers. If the Board do not think 
fit to yield their opinion in consequence of such reinonstfance, they then return fur 
answer that they do not see fit to depart from their former decision, and direct 
the Court of Directors to transmit the despatch, as altered, forthwith to India. 

237. Is any period fixed hy law within which the Court, under thosi; circum¬ 
stances, are compelled to send out tlie despatch so altered.^—Without delay are, 

I think, the terms of the Act. 

23S. In such a case as you have described, those communications occupy a very 
considerable space of time ?---Frequeutly. 

239. Frequently many months from the time of tlie previous comuumication to 
the going out of the despatch } —\'es, ufioii many occasions, 

240. Have you not known instances in which one year or more than one year lias 
elapsed during which such discussious have been pending between the Court ^urt 
the Board?—I have known an instance in which fully that time has elapsed. 

I should not say it is at all a common case ; ver,y tar from it. I belicKj that, 
generally speaking, the proposed despatclies are returned as expeditiously as prac¬ 
ticable. But.l know there was one instance, of rather a recent occurrence UKiee<l, 
in which tlie Court of Directors had taken a very general .review of the political 
transactions during the period, 1 think, of to years, and affecting general principles 
of policy. (It was in lad that very despatch, accompanied with about 2j0,ooo 
pages of collection.) I think that fully 12 months was occupied in the consi- 
deralion of that particular de.spatcli. , 

241. Does not it, in [>oint of fact, frequently happen that a space of time 
exceeding two j'ears, eiup.ses between the receipt of a public letter from India at 
the India House, and the final despatch transmitted frorh this counti'y~That it’ 
has so happened, 1 believe, cannot be denied; but I yesterday requested the 
gentlemen in the different departments to state to me to what period the letters 
from India were answered, and I find that, generally speakin|, they are answered 
down to the year 1831. in some few not (juile so late, but to the end of the year 

1830 ; 
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1830; that is to say, despatches bearing tliese dates from India. The Madras let¬ 
ters, dated the 3d of Jufte 1831, appear to have been answered. , . 

. 5442* Received here about October?—We seldo'm receive them at the India 
Board to less than six to eight months. The India House transmit copies to us as 
soon- as they are received. 

243f. When the delay, alltided to in the last question, has taken place, lias it not 
been upon-a subject involving a very great change of principle ?—Certainly. 

It44. Or involving a judicial reference ? — Ves. 

245. Will you state about whut period it requires, and in practice generally takes, 
to receive at the Board of Control the despatches from India The copies of des- 
patches furnished to us from tlie India House are always marked with the date of 
ryceiptat the India House; for iiistance, received per sucli a ship, such a day; and 
then, when they reach us, we always mark underneath when they arc received at 
Ihe Board. I should say, that no time is lost at the India House in transmitting to 
us copies of despatches. 

24O. How many days have generally elapsed between the receipt at the Iiitiia 
House and the receipt at the Board ?—Generally not more than tnree or four days, 
and often not more than a day, if they are of importauce. There is nothing to 
complain of on this score ; indeed, the promptlludc with which every requisition of 
the Board is attended to by the olFicers of the India House is everything that could 
be wished or desired ; even when expressed imofficially, my ap])lications have 
always met with the utmost attention. 

247. You have known despatches .sent u[) from the Court of Directors to the 
India Board, not only materially altered, but completely changed in their tendency, 
have you not ? — I have known instances of tlmt kind. 

248. Then the Cqrnmittee is to understand, in the event of the Board per¬ 
severing in their opinion of the fitness of such alterations, the Court are bound to 
send out the despatches so altered to their governors in India ?—Yes, however un¬ 
palatable it may l)e to them.selves. 

^ ’ 249. However much, by this previous mode of eoiumunicatiou, what Mr. Can¬ 
ning called the “ air of dictation," may be avoided, the dictation, in fact, takes 
place?—Unquestionably. Tlic,power of tlie Board is not, however, thus exercised 
nnlii after the points of difference have been freely ant! fully <liscus.sed. 

250. The power of, tlie Directors on such occasions is, in truth, confined to the 
mere suggestions of th« despatches, that they wish to be sent to India?—Yes; but, 
as already stated, they have tlie right of remonstrating against the alteration of 
their proposed despatches. 

251. What is the course wiili regard to the dcspatclics emanating from the Secret 
Committee ?~By the Act of 1784 the Secret Committee was first constituted. It 
consists of three members •of the (’ourt of Directors; namely, the Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman, and the senior Director, who take the oath of ^ecrecy, as pre- 

•scribed by the Act; theif officers are also sworn to secrecy, arid no one is employed 
in transcribing secret despatches without the permission of the Board. 'I'he Board 
are empowered by law to issue, through the Secret Committee, orders and instruc¬ 
tions on all matters delating to war, peace, or negotiations of treaties; and the 
fSecrcl Committee arc bound to transmit those orders to India without delav. 
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MiscKu^Aitfioiis. They hare no legal power to remonstrate against the tenor of siTch orders, provitled 

--— -that they have relation to*"the subjects above stated j in the BoaM are by law 

I, i iiji-uary 1832. made exclusively rfespohsible for all orders and instructions given <,upon those ^ub- 
? Sniit^mcf Eio The Secret C'ommittee act only ministerially ; their signatures to secret 

’ desj)atches are necessary to ensure obedience to the ordecs'Conveyed by them to the 
CJompany’s servants, whh whom the Board of CotmniMioners.bave no direct iibrres- 
pondencc. . - 

252. Substantially, therefore, the political government in India does devolve upon 
the Board of Commissioneis r—There can be no question aWtit it. * 

253. In the view either of unity of action or promptitude in despatching business, 
what, advantages have appeared to you to result from the co-existence of two 
authorities, circumstanced towards each other as you have described the Court and 
the Boahj to be ?—With a view to promptitude and despatch, there can be no doiibl 
tlmt it is in a gretrt measure aft'ected by the circumstance that at least two sets of 
minds must travel over the same ground. Unless that be done, there can be 
no check ; and as all proceedings*of the local governments oic examined and inves¬ 
tigated most minutely, both at the Kast-India House and at the Board, it is obvious 
thatmore delay arises in giving orders and instructions to the governments of India 
than would occur if the government rested solely either in the Board or in the 
Court; but then you would lose the advantage of that clicck which, if I may pre¬ 
sume to say so, I consider as invaluable with reference to the distance of India, 
and to the diversities of the languages, customs, manners, and religions of the 
people. I think that when arrangements ordered from home are likely to affect 
the interests of a people so situated and circumstanced, too much caution cannot 
be exercised in framing' those arrangements, and that the mutual check of the 
Board upon the Court, and of tlie Court upon the Board, is exceedingly desirable; 
yet in order to preserve that check, and to render it effectual, you must put up with 
the disadvantage of delay. 

254. Does any serious delay take place upon tliose great siibjects of peace, war, 
and treaties, in consequence of their going through the double process of the Secret 
Committee and the Board of Control ? —There is no such double process as tlu; 
question appears to suppose. The secret despatches are the despatches of 
the King’s Government; they are signed by the Secret Committee as a mutter 
of course, and despatched without any question, the rcspon9il)ility being absolutely 
and lawfully in the Board. 

255. Do you mean to say that the Secret Committee has not tlie pftwer of de¬ 

laying it for a single day? —Certainly not. It would be at their peril to do so, if, 
owing to any unnecessary delay on their part, the good of the public service were 
to be injuriously affected. • ' * 

250. That check you allude to does not exist in the course of the more impor¬ 
tant functions 'of th<' political government of India r—No. I will not deny that 
upon some occasiuns something in the form of a remonstrance may have been 
made by the Secret Committee, \vi)ere they have taken a different vie\y from that 
taken by the Board, but these are cases of extreme rarity. F do not recollect more 
tlian two or tliree instances in the course of many years. 


257. But 
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257. But 19.the event of thc’direction of the affairs of .India at home being vested 
in one Ijody, would not tbje local government of India, underlie Governor General, 
act in a great nfeasurc as a check npon the.operations of the home government?— 
That is the case at present, I coticeive. 

258. Then there exists at present, in your opinion, more tlmn one check ?>«- 
There 4S the check of the India House upon the Board, and the.check of .the local 
government upon the government at home* | should think it a great misfortune if 
evfjj we should,have a Governor General who would not undertake the responsibility 
of deviating from the orders he may have received, whenever the circumsianccs 
under which those orders wcre’issued.may have been materially changed. 

’2.59. Independent of the impartaiit question in whom the.patfonage now exercised 
by the Company should be vested, do you think that the advantage of having two 
separate authorities"existing at the sametinie in this country, coiMitcrhalances the 
delays and inconveniences' whicli have arisen therefrom ?—I think it does. If I may 
lake the liberty to say what my own private opinion is as to the most expedient 
mode of conducting the afl'airs of India, I should say, that perhaps it might he ospe^ 
dient to give tp the Minister for India, however designated,, th^' power of acting 
upon liis owti responsibility in respect to some matters other than those relating to 
war, pcaCe or negotiation ; I 'speak of cases in which’ it may 'he of importance to 
avoid delay: but,, generally speaking, I repeat that there is great advantage in ihe 
check that dt present exists. I should say,’ forsjnstahce, that iri respect to systems, 
judicial or fiscal, it is of 4:110 utmdst consequence that they should he maturely con- 
sideied, and not decided upon until aftyrfrcc and full discussion between the Court 
a.ud the Board. , . 

'•ibo. Then you are of opinion that the Court of .Directors,-as it has been usually 
eon.stituted, has aji intimate knowdedge of the feelings, wants and characters of the 
uative.s of India? *-The Court of Directors has been usually constituted, in part, of 
[lersmis who have held civil and military statibns abroad, and who have acquired a 
,good deal of information : the Directors have alsp the best bpportunitic.s of obtaining 
iid'ormation from the Com(iauy’s civil and jnilifary servants wdiO rc.sort to the India 
‘^iodse. ' ; , • . . 

2(ii. Then you consider this check to be chiefly advantageous on account of the 
members of the Board of CdhtrM not possessing aity local knowledge of India, ami 
tlie Court of Directors naturally possessing a greater personal knowledge of the 
affairs of India?—I .should say that the value of the check consists*mainly in its 
insuring maturity of consideration and freedom of discussion.; more especially when 
we have lo^deal with such questions as the comparative merits of the ryotwai and 
other systems uf revenue management; the best mode of administering justice; and 
the degree in whicli the natives should bo employed in civil and nuliiary offtce.s. 
If questions of>riiis nature wr/e decided by a single authority, they might not be so 
w ell considered as when they have,, as, now, to pass the ordeal of two Boards, 
Constituted as the Court qnd thc-Commissibners. , * 

2()2. Does it happen to come within your knowledge whether, upon the occasion 
of the settlements of India, either the pernianent settlement or the ryotwar system, 
the Court of DirectosS at home Jjave had apything to do with it, or whether it has 
not emanated from the local governors in India; in one instance Lord (.Cornwallis, 

and 
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MiN{ju.i:;VNi-x)us. anti i» the otljer iastii^uc©. Sw Thanias Munw ?—I aeA old enough tc^ jecollec:^ what 
took place at/the ,e{^tahli^h)qne«t of Lord Cornwailis’s plan «)f pormaaeat settlhipeitf. 

I.-, I'ei.ruary igjju. J kbow that a great;dealt pf discussion took place in lpdta between^Lord Cornwailis 
'at T ■ V present Lord Teignmouth, then Mr. Siiore. ; Mr.Shore came to England, 

‘■■’tx {Jfmn, tMj. yijjj j IIjqI; ,the piaivof the permanent settiement was arraiiged vej^y rjiuch 
hetween,hi«i,. tb€ jate Mr. Charles Grant, and the lattB Lord Molville; but howds’er, 

I nmst profess myself not competent,to speak to revenue!lapd judicial ipatters, my 
own attention having been mainly directed to the poiiticai tlepartment, * ,. 

263. You do not perhaps happen to know tlip umjaher of years of delay that 
occurred in regard to the matter of the settlejnent of Lord QprnwaUis, on the pari 
of tl)e Court at nomeP-rrJt is not in my recollection.. 

2^4. Do you not conceive that many of the advantages which you have described 
as in your opinion at presejit existing from tl»c check of thpse two bodies upon orte 
another, might be equally well attained if there wdre, as a necessary part of the 
Board of Control, some members who had a personal knowledge of the afiairs of 
India ?~In answer to that question 1 beg leave to say, that Sir John Malcolm, 
previously to the publication of the last edition of his Political History, did me the 
lionour to consult me upon the subject. J think that in that work he does give it 
as his opinion that one or two of the Commissioners should always be persons w ho 
bad served either in the military or civil branches of the Conipany’s service abroad, 
I observed to him that His Majesty’s Government already have the power of no¬ 
minating such persons; but that if it were made imperative upon Government to 
appoint persons of that description, it would seem to imply that tl)e President w as 
hound to give more attention to an opinion coming from - a member of the Board 
who l>ad been in India than to another. This I think w'ould occasion great inconve¬ 
nience. As. the parties are now in their graves, I may venture to say, that I have 
always understood that some inconvenience was found to arise from the circumstance 
of having an Indian secretary at tire Board (it was at an early period after its esta¬ 
blishment), and that the President found himself frequently annoyed by tlie obtru¬ 
sion of opinions, to w hich, perhaps, the ,, party offering them was inclined to attach 
more weight and impprlance than properly belonged to them, from the mere circum* 
stauce .of his having been in India. 

265. In the event of still further mmmary powbrs being vested in tlie President 
of the Board of Commissioners, as you,suggest; and further, in the event of the 
East-India Company divesting itself altogether of its commercial character, do you 
conceive that any adequate public advantages would remain from the continued 
establishment of that body In a political capacity certainly should «ay .(though 
perhaps it may he only from long liabit,,,and being so accustomed to what has 
existed for so many yqars) as I before said, that advaqtage does arise from two sets 
of minds going over the same subjects. We feel mtfch more safe with respect to 
the effect of any opinions or orders that piay proceed from home, when we know 
that those orders will be tlioroughly sifted mid examined, ,and objected to, wherever 
there is any groumi for objection, and tiiat .lhe Board, before they finally decide, 
have the opinions of very able men. ,1 allude more particularly to some of the 
officers at the East-India House, with whom I have bad Uia pleasure of being ac¬ 
quainted : I will not hesitate to name Mr. M'Culloch and Mr. Mill; I shpula ^ay 

that 
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tlmt there is very considerable advantage in having all that can occur to such minds 
as their s before any gr^lit and important question is finally decided upon. 

2()6. Are yoij jiot of opinion that, supposing a set of adequate minds were foiitui 
to fill the functions of Governor and the Legislative Councils in India, that such 
councils would in effect be the best and most salutary check for the guidance of the 
Govdi’nment at home ?—After all the labour and thought that may have been 
besto\yed uf>on Indian affairs by the authorities at home, I atn of opinion, that India 
must, nevertheless, he governed in India ■, and, therefore, if a Legislative Council 
were constituted, and in lull operation, I should conceive that it would relieve 
the Home Government of a great load of anxiety regarding matters whieli at 
present occupy much of their time and labour; but, however, tliis is a subject 
upon whicli I scarcely feel competent to give an opinion. 

267. Is there anything in the qualifications of the body of proprietors of Imiia 
•stock so differing from tlmt of the proprietors of Bank stock, or of any other fmlilic 
slock, as to enable them to form a superior judgment of the fitness of any indi¬ 
viduals for being clothed with imperial powers?—I am not aware of any sncli 
difference, as far as my knowledge goes. 

2(i8. Does it appear to you, that there is any alteration in the composition of 
the Board for conducting the affairs of India which would essentially add to its 
efficiency in the discharge of the duties imposed upon it?—Previously to the 
passing ot tlie last Act renewing the Company’s Charter, having been privab; se¬ 
cretary to the President, and having in that capacity seen a great variety of plans 
and suggestions for the government of India, both at home and abroad, I took (he 
liberty of committing to writing a few observations of my own, and submitted 
them to the Ih'csident, Lord iNIelvillc. It was then my opinion, tliat whatcv( 1 fin 
Board are competent to do through the medium of the Secret Committee, might lu’ 
as well done by direct despatches, emanating from a Secretary of State for India, 
addressed to th<‘ respective Governors alnoad. I had at tliat time also a notion 
that in order l(» reconcile, perhaps, the British public to tlie creation of a foiirtli 
Secretary of State, it might ire desirable to ci imnil to his charge; the eastern colonie'.s, 
'that is to say, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and the Island of Ceylon, so 
as to place them under one gcqeral system of government. Snclt an arrangement 
would give additional patronage to the Minister for India, and uould conscriiu'utlv 
make it an office of such high rank as to leave liim without any temptation to (juit 
the Board for any oljier ministerial appointment. I can scarcely suppose (hat. 
under those circumstances, such a man as the present Lord Melville would have 
gone fronPthe India Board to the Admiralty. Ccrtainlv he wouUl not have gone 
from tlic office^ of President of the Board to he Secretary of the Lord IJeutenaiit 
of Ireland, a.s he did in the year iSoq, when Lord llarrowhy was, for a very fe^^ 
months, Presrtfent of the B#ard. Cpoii the death of the Duke of Portland, Lord 
Melville returned from Ireland, and resumed his situation as President of llu' 
, Board. • 

269. In this point of view, yon conleuiplate liie recent reduction of the .salurv 
of the President of the Board of Control from 5,000/. to 3,500/. as a pul»lic 
evil?—I have no hesitation in saying that it was most objectionable upon puhlit.' 
grounds. 
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EVIDISNCJE ON EAST-INDIA AI^J^AIRS: 


370. You have stated that the India Board consists of members removed on every 
change of Administration; it has been stated to the Cdinmittee that, generally 
speifking, the Court of Directors, subject to the removal of one-fourtli of their 
number every year, is practically a permanent body; doe« not the circunostance of 
the Court oi Directors being therefore so far a permanent body, and the Indid Board 
so far a fluctuating body, tend to give greater unity of action to the governn*tent of 
India, in so far at least as the government is vested in the Court of Directors ?— 
I think that the circumstance of the Chairs being changed annually tends very'much 
to lesson, if not to destroy, the character of permanency, alluded to in the question. 
Witli reference to the constitution of the Court of Directors, I conceive that the 
placing of men, who have held high civil and military situations abroad, to watch 
the progress of tea-sales, and to enter into all the buying and selling and shipping 
concerns of the Company, instead of being employed upon subjects w)th which thdr 
previous services must have made them familiar, tends greatly to lessen the utility 
that might otherivisc be derived from the Court of Directors as a permanent 
body. 

271. Is it within your knowledge that individuals, whatever station they may have 
occupied in India, and to whatever stations in the Court of Directors tliey may be 
placed on their election therein, are practically cognizant, or have the power of 
being cognizant of all the proceedings in such Court ?—They have, I believe, the 
power oi perusing all despatches. 

272. You were asked as to the qualifications of tliose who happened to be pro¬ 
prietors of East-India stock, to judge of those to be hereafter clothed with imperial 
power with regard to India, are you aw'are of the proportion of individuals person¬ 
ally conversant with the affairs of India who have been so selected by .such body of 
proprietors ?—I am aAvare that some men who have acquired a very high reputation 
in India have been chosen by the proprietors to hold the oflitfe of a member of the 
Court of Directors : Mr. Edmoiistone, for instance. 

273. Are you not aware that a vast many others have been chosen whose names 
were never heard of in India ?—Certainly. 

274. Part, however, of the concerns of the Company being mercantile conceVn.s,* 
connected w ith the commerce of England, is it, or is it not, expedient that certain 
members of that body should consist of those personally acquainted with the 
domestic commerce of England ?—I should say that it is obviously expedient that 
a certain portion of them should be persona of that descriptiftn. 

275. t herefore, though the names of such persons might’not be known in India, 
their assistance, in administering the concerns of a great commercial oorporation, 
the scat of wliich is England, might be serviceable?—We live in times when well- 
educated men, whatevgr their professions may be, pay such general attention to the 
philosophy of politics and commerce, that they inay*be very conqietent to tender 
opinions upon matters of state policy. I should say, that so long as tlie Directors 
act as merchaitts, as well as politicians, it is obviously premier that a certain portion 
of the members should be of the description stated in the question. 

276. But in as far as such necessity exists on account of the union of the com¬ 
mercial with the political character of the Cora[)any, in so fas its political efficacy, 
as a body, is diminished ?— I conceive, that as commercial questions necessarily 

come 
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come under the cognizance of all governments, even supposing the East-India 
Company not to carry oft commerce in their corporate capacity, still, as haying 
a share in administering tiie affairs of a great empire, it would be desirable to have 
amongsj; them some persons who are acquainted w ith the principles of commercial 

277r"l8 it the result of your experience, and the impression on your mind, that, 
upon the whole, the Board of Control and the East-India Company have come 
• intw collision in any degree inconvenient to the public service, or, upon the whole, 
have gone on with a sufficient degree of harmony with one another?—On the whole, 
I have no hesitation in giving it as my opinion, that a very extraordinary degree of 
harmony has prevailed betw'een the two Boards. The occasions on whicli anylhing 
like a serious collision has occurred have been very few indeed. 

27^<. Do you ascribe that circumstance to the power that the Board of Control 
has of enforcing its own opinions summarily upon the East-India Company, or upon 
there having been, in general, a concurrence in the views of those two bodies ? — 
Although I think that much good temper has been manifested on both sides, yet the 
f’ourt of Directors have never scrupled to state, in the most nrniily uiul energetic 
terms, their opinions when opposed to those of the Board. Sometimes they hav<' 
appeared (but I am speaking more of early days) to treat tiie Board riitlicr iincorr- 
moniously; but yet, generally speaking, the tone of the correspondence tliat has 
taken place between the two bodies is, I think, highly creditable to both. 

279. lias that general concurrence in the policy which you have stated to exist, 
been upon the increase or not?—Yes, I think it has. I think there have !»t't‘i! 
fewer what might be called serious differences of late years than in former year.s. 

280. Do you attribute the harmony you liavc described rather to an acquiescence 
in the powers of control exerci.scd h) the Board, than to their general concnrr'. ucc 
in the views of the Board ?—The general impres-sion upon my mind is, that tiid c 
iias been very little opposition on the part of the Courbof Directors, mertly foi the 
sake of opposition. 

* *48^. Is there much difference of upini'11 upon the general line of j>oliiyr— 
'Speaking of the political department, I must say that the view takfui at the India 
House has generally been perhojis more conformable to the views that were taken 
by Lord Cornwallis than those of the Board. It must be pretty well known, tliat 
during Lord Wellesley^’s administration the Court of Directors and the Board were 
at issue as to the policy pursued by his Lordship. 

282. In short, you would say, on the part of the Directors, there was greater 
indisppsitidn to adopt improvements and alterations than in the Board of Control: 
—I would not say a greater indisposition to adopt alterations or improvements, but 
what is termed the neutral system, has been more advocated at the India House 
than it has been at the Boaiifi, more especially during the period of Lord Wclle.sleys 
administration. , 
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The Right Hon. THOMAS P. COURTENAY, a Mebher of the House, 

examined. 


17 ivbiuary iS'^. 28$. PREVIOUSLY to youf appointment as Vice-President of ttie Board of 

r'TJ Trade, for how many years were you Secretary to the Board of Control ?—From 
T. l\'conHniav, August 1812, till May 1828, between 15 and 16 years; under five differenR 
M.r. ’ Presidents, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, Mr. Canning, Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Williams 
Wynn and Lord Melville. 

284. Upon the occasion of those changes, were all the salaried Commissioners 
changed No; not all always. 

285. In what instances did it happen othCTwise?—Under Lord Buckinghamshire, 

Mr. Wallace and Mr. Sullivan were Commissioners. Upon the appointment of 
Mr, Canning, Mr. Wallace resigned, and Mr. Sullivan remained so*long as he 
remained in Parliament. Lord Binning succeeded Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne succeeded Mr. Sullivan; they both continued through Mr. Bathurst’s 
administration, but on the appointment of Mr. Williams Wynn, Doctor Phillimore 
and Mr. J’remantle were appointed ; Mr. Fi'einantic was afterwards succeeded by 
Mr. William Peel, who was afterwards succeeded by Sir Janies M‘Donald. On 
Mr. Williams Wynn’s retirement, Lord Ashley and Lord Graham were appointed, 
and were at the Board when I left it. I should mention, that after resigning the 
office of Secretary, 1 was an unpaid Commissioner of the Board until November 
1830. ” , ’ 

286. Is it, however, usual in general changes of administration, for all die salaried* 
Members of the India Boai'd to be changed ?—jDecidcdly; and the secretary 
also. 

287. Has your experience during the period in which you were in office, rendered 

you conversant with the mode of conducting business, bo,fii at the India House 
and at the Board of Control?—At the Board of Control certainly; and in some 
degree at the India House. *■ 

288. Will you describe to the Committee the mwie in which that business is 
conducted ?—The Consinittee will perhaps allow me, in answering that ques¬ 
tion, to state the general duties of the Board, which I*bave souie rbftson to believe 
are not sufficieptly familiar even to the House of Commons. Under the Act of 
Parliament the Commissioners are appointed and sworn to superintend, direct and. 
control all acts, operations and concerns which in anywise relate to the civil or 
military government, or the administration of the revenues of India. ;Fit>m the 
familiar use of the term Board of Control, it has often been soppos^ that the 
Board are merely to check, on great occasions, the proceedings of the Court of 

Directors; 
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Directors; but the terms of the Act and of the oath appear to me to im|wse upon a[iscellaivk<>i >., 

the Board the duty of governing India to the best of its judgment and ability, and —- 

as fully as if therp were no subordinate court. The 4 ct ot Parliament provides, 17 Feiniaiy is.u' 

however, that the functions of the Board, with some exceptions, should l>c exercised 

only Inr’means of corrections made in despatches addressed to the governments 71 

in Indm, which are previously prepared by the Directors; and it has been generally m . i>. 

held, .though this doctrine is hot universally admitted, that except in cases 

specially provided for, the Board cannot exercise their functions of superintendence 

and direction by any direct communication to the Court of Directors, or in any 

other way than through the despatches. With respect, however, to the despatches, 

I would observe, that in regard to all despatches of the highest political importance, 
the duty of the Board does consist, according to the express terms of the law, in the 
origination of the instructions which are to go to India; on all such high politiral 
matters concerning peace or war, or negotiation witli any of the powers of India, 
the Board prepare the despatches, which are signed ministerially by the three mem¬ 
bers of the Court of Directors who compose the Secret Committee, and are not 
communicated without the Board’s permission, and frequently are not communi¬ 
cated at all to the (Jourt of Directors. It is not to be understood that upon all 
such subjects the despatches are so prepared and sent through the Secret Com¬ 
mittee ; but it is in the option of the Board to declare wliat subjects shall so he 
treated ; an(|^the power, in the period to which I can speak, was exercised very 
largely. In the same way the answers to such despatches, and all commuiucalions 
from India upon the same subjects, come through the Secret Committee to the 
Board, and are not known to tl>e Court of Directors. I believe that certain very 
important discussions which took place in the Council of Fort William in the year 
1814, arc still kept secret irom tlie Court of Directors. 

On all subjects, whether political or not, the Board have a power of originating 
despatches; that is, they may require the Court of Directors, w'itliin the limited 
period of 14 days, to prepare a despatch upon any subject winch tlicy may 
name’; and witli such despatch, as w’ell ps with all other despatches U(>ou any 
subject whatever, not commercial, they may deal at their own pleasure, so as 
entirely to alter all its expressioqs and its whole purport, and tliis was in rny time 
often done. L have mentioned, that it has not been universally heh! that tiie Board 
are restrained from giving directions to the Court, otherwise Ilian through 
the despatches. The present Lord F^klon, when be was either Attorney General, 
or high at the bar, gave an opinion that the Board might order the Court to do an 
act coyncefed with the government of India by a direct mandate to the Court, hut 
this opinion has never been acted upon, and I do not take upon me to say tliat it 
is a sound one. I'o the best of my recollection, the case wu* one ol the payment of 
money for Uiebkpenses of tine trial of Mr. Hastings. If these payments were not 
considered as a gratuity, a point upon which I shall presently have occasion to say 
4he Board*s power is restnained, they might have ordered the payment to be made 
in India, by altering a despatch to that ettect. Lord Eldon’s opinion was, that they 
might ordqj* the Court to pay the money in London. 

The exceptions to the powers of the Board are these; they cannot increase any 
salary or allowance, or direct a grant of any gratuity, nor can they appoint any 

person 
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mis(;ei-ijsvneous. person to an office. Whether rfiey can establish salari^a^or allowances of any sort, 
without reference to the particater persona who are to ayoy them, and whether 
17 Fftbruary i 83«. they Can create offices^ are questions that have been more thah once mooted 
iiighTHon between the Board and the Ctmrt, hot have not been decided by the oopsent of 
r. RCourteMn/, both parties, %e law requires, that for'alterations made by the Board in the 
M.j'. Court’s despatches, the Board shall }»ive ^‘ reasons at lar^,*’ The Couff has a 
right to make a repiCsentation against any such alteration, but^the decision .pf the 
Board thereupon is final. The only case in which there is any appubai 
from the Board, is a case in which a quesdoo arises whether the alteration 
made by the Iloard, does or docs not come within the description of 
a concern relating to the civil or military goveromenl, ■ ,pr. the revenue: 
I believe that only one such appeal has occurred since the formation of 
the Board; the appeal lies to the King in Council. The prescribed mode of 
exercising the Board’s powers, and the limitations to which they are subject, give 
rise to many anomalies j for instance, the Court of Directors have a power, without 
the sanction of the Board, to recall a Governor, or any one of their servants; hut 
the Board, on the other hand, have an absolute power of flaming the despatch in 
ivhich the decision of the Court is conveyed to India, and I believe it is not an 
exaggeration to say that the Court having, for reasons assigned, recalled a Governor, 
the Board converted those reasons, which of course were criminatory, into paragraphs 
commendatory' or at least excusatory ; the despatch nevertheless nec^sarily termi¬ 
nating in the recall of the individual. Another anomaly is this; the ^ard have m> 
control over the communicatlous made by the Court to any persons in this 
country ; the Court may therefore write a letter in London, communicating a view 
of a subifct, or of the case of an individual, and may then be obliged, or may even 
have been previously obliged, to take a totally different view of the case in a despatch 
sent to India. The Committee vvill observe that I am not putting fanciful cases, 
but cases which have occurred. 

28i). You have staled that the Board are required to state their reasons at large 
for proposed alterations in a despatch sent out; in the event either of their orflering 
a despatch to be sent, or in the case of sending out their own despatches through the 
members of the Committee of Secrecy at the Indja House, are they in either of 
those cases called on to give reasons?—In despatches tlwough the Secret Com¬ 
mittee, not; .they give no reasons; the despatch goes down to the India House 
with an order for its being immediately forwarded to India** under the signature of 
the Secret Committee, nor cun the Secret Committee make any representation 
against it. With respect to despatches which the Board order to be prdparcid, they 
must, if they alter the despatch so prepared, give reasons in the same way as if the 
despatch had been originally suggested by the Court; but they need not give 
reasons for the first order, which is merely to ppepart a despatch* 6n a particular 
subject; indeed I reraanber a case in which the Court found fault with the Board 
for accompanying the peremfitory order, which they had* a right to issue for the 
preparation of a despatch on a particular subject, with the view of the Board of 
what ought to be said upon the subject. , ' 

290. With the exception, therefore, that you have stated, the powers of the Bokrd 
are paramount r—Certftihly. I ou^it to have mentioned, that under the last 
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Charter hf iSiJt *!k ^Visis giv^n to the Boarh oyer the CoU^at ilaiJe^burjy 
and thfR Mihtai^ at Addisconibe. This power is exercised without the 

intern^tttihh cd'a^deapetch to India; the regulationspi’tliese institutions are subject 
to, alteration^ hy the Board, and these powers have been constantly exercised. 
Therg il another power which Jthe Board has to exercise independently of the 
deapateltes* The Act of 1813, for the first time, established a separation between 
the (xtUticai and commercial dances of the Company. The mode in which this 
separation is effected is under the absolute control of the Board, whose directions 
thereupon have been given in opposition to repeated reiuonstrunces of the Court. 
The Board liave also a power of directing permission to be given by the Court to 
any individual to go to India, and they are not required in this case to state their 
reasons. 

*291. Have these powers also been practically exercised in overruling the refusal 
of the Court to grant permission to individuals to go to India?—Repeatedly; tliere 
is a function belonging to the Board* though perhaps 1 should say, to the 
President, (it is not of course the subject of any Act of Parliament, or even of any 
formal regulation,) which nevertheless it may be right to mention here. The 
President is the officer from whom the recommendations of officers of the Indian 


army for the lionours of the Bath proceed. In the exercise of tills function, so far 
as my experience goes, he acts quite independently of the Court of Directors. 
The Act of^i8i3 also requires that the warrant for nominating a bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta, or for preparing any letters patent, relating to the see, should be countersigned 
by the President. This is another matter in which he acts independently of the 


Court. I have .said that the Board is restrained from taking part in the appointments 
to office ; 1 should say, however, that tlie Governor General and the (iovernors of 
Madras and Bombay, and the three Commanders-in-Chief cannot be appointed by 
the Company without* the approbation of the King. The warrant of approbation 
is countersigned by the President, who is therefore the responsible minister on such 
occasions. This approbation has been repeatedly refused. Although the Board 
can neitlier appoint or dismiss a public officer in India, the King has the power of 
ihsmissal, by warrant under His Sign Manual; these warrants also are counter¬ 
signed by the President, who is responsible for them. I know hut of two cases in 
wliicli this power has been exerclsetl; first, in the recall of Sir George Barlow from 
the supreme government, and secondly in the dismissal of a person of much lower 
rank, accused of rnalvei^ation in office. 

292. Will you state to the Committee the mode of conducting the business in 
the departments of the India Board?—The Committee will observe that the mode 
prescribed by the Act, of giving reasons at large for every alteration, would, if exten¬ 
sively used, produce an enormous and inconvenient mass of qpntroversy. In order 
to prevent tbis,'il has been the practice for many years, if not from the beginning, 
for the Chairmen of the Court of Directors, and I believe the Committee of Cor¬ 
respondence, to send up 4,0 the President, previously to their beiu^ submitted to 
the Court at large, drafts of the despatches which it is proposed to send out; this 
is ail unofficial, or is technically called “ a previous communication.” These drafts, 
or previous communications, are dealt with by the Board as they think fit, and are 
returned as they are altered, to the Chairs; but these alterations are, in truth, only 
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AMsCELLANfioLs. Suggestions ^or iatiinatioo^ of the Board’s future mj'eotiou, and die Chairs and die 

-Committee of Cottes|K»uience may or may not adoprfhein* The pnwti<^ of 

171'trbiuujy itSae. adopting or not adotitipg altemtions thus unutheiaily suggested, has varied very 
Ui4uTioii much, according to the degree of confidence and understanding ^existing 
r. i\ CuutTn(iv, between the President and the Chairs. • AJtliough there is no formal letter ^ rea- 
ji.!-. sons for such alterations, they are usually the subject 0f much personal communi¬ 
cation. I conceive that if the alterations made;id the previous communications 
during the long period of my experience had been ad reaisied hy the Chairs, *Mid 
made the subject of a formal and oflScial proceeding, it would have beeh almost 
impossible to »'ontluct the government of India, unless eithe*: |he Board or the 
Court would have at once given «ay* One effect of this mode^ of doing business 
is, that an inspection of the olBciul drafts and letters of reasons ^ves a very imper¬ 
fect idea indeed of the extent and of the nature of the superintendence and Con¬ 
trol exercised by the Board. In some deparinieuts, especially in die revenue 
and judicial departments, that control was exercised in Lord Buckinghamshire’s 
lime; and subsequently, to a very great extent indeed, iu matters involving great 
principles as well as in matters of detail. A very great projiortion of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Board on this occasion was unofficial. I may heiiC mention that tlie 
system known by the name of Sir Thomas Munro’s System, was the work of the 
Board, and in many parts of it was opposed by the Court. The same observation 
applies to many matters concerning the revival or maintenance of ^ncient native 
institutions, and the employment of natives in public functions. I mention these 
circumstances without giving any opinion upon the propriety of the Board’s conduct 
in these respects, and only to show the very great share which the Board has 
actually had in the Government of India. 

293. You said there was a difference of opinion between the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control, on the subject of the employment of natives; was it 
tlie Directors or the Board of Control who were most favourable to the employ¬ 
ment of the natives ?—The Board of Control, most decidedly; as in the case 
of the introduction of the Punchayet, or native juries. Resuming my obser^atiems 
on the interference of the Boarii, I would say, that a very great part of th^i 
arrangements concerning tlie Indian army, its formation, and the allowances to the 
officers and men, lias been the work of the Boara; and 1 think it right to take 
this opportunity of saying, witli the permission of tlie Committee, that it is 
extremely unfair to visit upon the Court of Directors qfl the offences against 
the feelings or interests of the Indian army, of which complaint has been made 
of late years; for all this the Board are ultimately responsible, and tliey have 
acted in some particulars with, ami in others without, the approbation of the 
Court. In political matters 1 have already said the Board originates the most im¬ 
portant despatches, but upon some of the matters which have rfot been reserved 
by the secret^ department, but have been treated by the whole Court in tlie 
political department, the Board has taken a very greaUpart, and has frequently 
been at issue with the Court. As one instance only, I will mention the question 
of encouraging or not encouraging native princes to iiiaintatn troops, disciplined 
in tlie European mode, I only mention this as it oceurn to me, being an im¬ 
portant point; but the occasions are very numerous in which tlie Board has 
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interfereti. “ I wish tbo Gpmtnittee to understand that, while I endeaifour to impress 
upon them exW'Ht arid importance of the functions performed by the Board, 
because that b tt» poirit'to which the quOstions put to me are directed, I should 
be very sorry that it should be collected 'from my testimony, that the Court of 
pirectors wasi during niy experience, either inefficient or mistaken in its views. On 
the contrary, some of the Directors, and most of their servants, have shown very 
great diligence and ability; and I by no means maintain that w here the Court and the 
Bflord have differed, the Board was always in the right. I believe that neither body, 
as at present constituted and assisted, would have well administered the fimctions 
imposed upon the two, if either had been without the assistance of the other. 

394. During the period that you were at the India Board, did any nmterial change 
take place as to the mode of transacting business within that department ?—A very 
inaterial change had taken place a few years before I was appf)inted. In the year 
i8o7t the clerks of the India Board were divided into departments corresponding 
with the departments of the India House, and it was the duty of the head of each 
department to make himself perfect master of all matters connected therewith, and 
to report upon every paragraph sent from the India House in his department. 
I believe that the Committee has already before them some details on the subject; 
my object is to inform them that this arrangement only began about the year 1807. 
I have reason to believe, from information from persons who were in office before 
me, and particularly from one most efficient and valued individual, whose name has 
been often mentioned in the House of Commons, and who is now dead, Mr. Omi- 
ming, that previously to this arrangement of 1807, the functions of the Board were 
performed in a much less satisfactory manner, and that neither the president nor Uie 
members, still less the permanent officers of the Board, had any detailed know¬ 
ledge of w'hat was going on in the several departments in India, or took any con¬ 
cern in matters which*did not excite the attention of Parliament or the public. 


The departnjcntal reports, in my time, were made in the first instance to rne, 
and I believe I may say, that from about a twelvemonth after my appointment, 
I confinued to inspect and advise upon all matters arising in all the departments, 
dntil about one or perhaps two years before 1 quitted the office, when 1 found it 
absolutely impossible with safety, to my eyesight to w'ork as I had worked. I doubt 
whether one secretary can perform the duties of all the departments. I ought to 
say, that during the period to which I refer, we had some very efficieftt commis¬ 
sioners. As they were'pot all equally efficient, the Committee will probably excuse 
me from mentioning names; but in reference to the course of business, 1 should 
say that tin? departmental rei)orts, with those of the secretary upon them, sometinjes 
went direct to the president, and sometimes to one of the commissioners. The 
commissioners, generally speaking, took respectively particular branches of business ; 
and although I 'aVn not prepai^d to say that the arrangements of the office and of 
the business between the president, the commissioners and the secretary, was the 
best that could be devised^ I do think it my duty to say that most efficient* and 
valuable services have been performed by the several commissioners. 

295. Ac;pording to the constitution of the India House, the whole of the more 
important and poHticat business is conducted, is it not, through the Committee of 
Correspondence ?—So I believe, 
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miscell.Vneous. 2J)6, Are you aware how the selection is made of Directors who sit upon that 
committee?—They are selected entirely by seniority, excepting that the chair- 
17 Fe bruary 183a, dcputy-chairman are upon that and all other committees; the other 

Right Hon. members of the committee are chosen by seniority. , 

r. v 'Vmru-nnn, 297, May it not therefore happen tiiat men of the greatest experience ..and 
al)ility in the direction, may never arrive at a participation in the more serious 
administration of the affairs ?—It frequently so happens; gentlemen who.,come 
from India, having been in high situations, such ae members of council, seldwn 
can return until they have attained an age which makes it at least very doubtful 
whether they will attain to the Committee of Correspondence during their lives, 
or during the period of their efficiency. 

298. It appears that the Court has no concern in originating the more important 
portion of the political corresimndencc with India ; what practical advantage bw 
appeared to you to result from their possessing a power of originating thcf 
desf)atches in all other cases?—The Court of Directors certainly do possesvs 
a detailed knowledge upon some points, which the Board, as at present constituted 
and with its present cstablishmenl, does not possess ; and I do not conceive that the 
Board would at once be competent, without fm ther arrangement, to originate any 
but the more important despatches referring to general principles and higher 
subjects of government. 

299. Has the existence of these co ordinate authorities, in their several relations 
to earli other, tended, in your opinion, to promote the despatch of the public 
business of India, or otiierwise ?—'fo retard it in u most extraordinary degree, 
ana in retarding it to make the whole more unsatisfactory. The length of time 
that elapses between an occurrence in Intlia, which is the subject of a de?patch, 
and the receipt in India of the opinion of the home authorities thereupon, is 
necessarily very considerable under any circumstances. Some not inconsiderable 
time must be taken up in England, in preparing the answer to the despatches, but 
tbc time is increased in an immense proportion, by the necessity of every despatch 
going through the two establishments, and being in many cases the subject nf 
lengthened controversy between them. The consequence is, that by the time of thS 
despatch’s arrival in India, very often circumstance have really cljanged, or if they 
have not, there arc sufficiently plausible grounds for the Indian government alleging 
that they ha.ve, so as to furnish an excuse for not complying witii the instructions, 
if they are unpalatable; and then comes another reference home, that occasions 
a similar delay, and when the instruction gets out a second time, of course the 
chances are very much greater that there has been a substantial aliertttioq in the 
circumstances to which they were intended to apply, 

300. Have you mrt knowm instances in which the delay occasioned by tl)e 
circumstances you mention, has extended even to several years ?-^Certainly, upon 
many very important points. I should say upon this, that there is sometimes very 
unpardonable delay in India in answering the despatahes, and these two evils 
aggravate each other. 

301. Was the subject of these despatches of a pressing nature, pr involving 
a general view of policy ?—Unquestionably, the despatches Respecting which there 
has been the greatest delay, were despatches relating to general views of policy ; 

but 
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but I siiould make the remark to many cases of u much more pressing nature. 
I have no doubt that the immense length to which the despatclies both from X/idia 
and to India are habitually extended, and the great voluminousness, almost pro¬ 
verbial, of all Indian writings, has been a very pregnant cause of the delay and 
inconvenience that has occurred. 

302. Is not the delay that you have mentioned an evil of such magnitude as to 
call, in your opinion, for an alteration in the system of the two authorities as at 
p^scnt constituted ?—It is perhaps difficult to answer that question without 
giving something of an opinion as to the propriety of continuing the government in 
the hands of the Company, a point upon which I am sure the Conmnittee w ill allow 
me to reserve my opinion to be stated in my capacity of a Member of Pai liumcnt; 
but I have no hesitation, with that reservation, in saying, that 1 conceive that the 
government of India, in all its branches, might be conducted by one body or by two 
t)odies, having a very different relation to each other from that which now exists 
between the Court and the Board, with much greater facility, and much greater 
advantage of every kind ; but I am not aware, that supposing the administration of 
the government to continue in the hands of the Company, any very material 
alteration can be made in the present system, as it applies to the powers of the 
Court and Board. Some anomalies might be corrected, no doubt, but so long as 
the Company shall be in India, and ostensibly the executive governors, I am not 
prepared to say that their powers could be materially diminished ; and if they are 
not diannished, 1 do not see any way to a remcrly of the inconveniences to which 
1 have referred. T beg, however, that the answers I may give on these points may 
be taken as not committing me to any decided opinion on the subject. 

303. When, therefore, you stated to tlie Committee you conceived that neither tin.' 
Court of Directors, ns at present constituted, nor the Board of Commissioners, as 
at present constituted, cotdd separately iiave efliciently conducted the government, 
you did not mean the Committee to understand, that by an alteration and ailaptation 
of their several powers and authorities, an efficient government might not be 
compbsed r—1 do moan to say, that it is my opinion that one body might be formed 
to conduct the government of India. If that body were tormed upon the j>resent 
Board, I do not know that it would he necessary to do much more tlwn to give it 
(it might be done in various ways) the assistance of some practical Indian 
functionaries, and in tlie first instance certainly, some ot those who ha4 taken apart 
in Indian administration at home. 

304. You have stated that one of the things that would be necessary, in case ot 
throw'ipg tliG whole charge of the Indian government on the Board, w'ould be to have 
some of its members acquainted with the aliairsof India personally ; do you not 
also think it w'ould be right to liave some ot its members more permanently 
attached to the'Moard than il the case at present ?—1 believe I did not state that 
any of ttie menibers of the Board should lie practical Indians;, I thought it 
juecessary that they shoulil have the assistance ot some practical men. 1 have no 
hesitation in saying it would be desirable that some persons of higher authority 
than the assistant secretary, who is now the senior permanent officer, sliould be 
permanently estahlishlbd at the India Board. I will liowever lake the liberty 01 

savinir, from considerable experience, that in my opinion the advantage of per- 
® manent 
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misckliAneous. raanent officers, in a particular department, is very greatly Overrated. Unquestion- 
— ably, inan Indian department it is more necessary than in any other, in consequence 

'7 » 833 . of the very peculiar nature of the duties performed; but I speak from observation, 

HighiHon. ^ may ahnost say, consciousness, when I say, that unless a public offiper has 
T. V. Courti nan, pi'oinoiion lo look to, and the gratification of an ambition which only belongs to 
M.r. a political man, he will not, fora very considerable time, perform the duties 
of any office with the zeal as well as diligence that is required. 

305. In whom is vested at present the power of legislating locally for India 
By the Governor General and Council at Calcutta, and the other two governors in 
their respective provinces; the Governor General and Council having an authority 
over the others. 

306. Has any alteration in the system of the councils ever appeared to you 
likely to lead either to the better government of India locally, or to the diminution 
of the pressure of business at home ?—I cannot satisfactorily answer that question f 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with the mode of transacting business in the 
coimcils in India, nor have I given that attention to the subject which would 
enable me to do so, 

307. One of tile great difficulties with which the Legislature had to contend in 
constituting the present home government of India, was, I apprehend, the distri¬ 
bution of the patronage, w-as it not ?—I appreliend so. 

308. Will you state to the Committee how the patronage of India is at present 

divided ; what portion of it is vested in the Crown, w'hat portion of it is exercised 
by the Court of Directors, and wdiat portion by the local government in India?— 
1 'lie Crown has no concern in the patronage of any Indian functionaries who are 
under the superintendence of the Company, except in llie way I already alluded to, 
approving the appointments of the governors and commandcrs-in-chief. The Crown 
lius the ap[jointment of the Judges and of the bishops, and of course of the coui- 
inander.s-in-cliief, and all other officers of its own army; the whole patronage of 
all other apfiointments, from that of Governor General, subject to the veto I have 
de.-cribed, to that of the lowijst writer or cadet, is in the hands of tlie Court ami 
its governments. The Court appoints from home, besides the governors, the mem¬ 
bers in council, which are the liighest appointments, and it appoints also to writer- 
ships and cadetships; the intermediate appointments, generally speaking, are in 
the liands of,.the local government, subject to certain rules and restrictions imposed 
by the Act of Parliament, which prevents a person from .holding offices, having 
a given amount of salary, until lie shall have served a given numbers of years in 
India. •«. 

309. loii liaye enumerated the situations of Governor General of India and 
the Governors of the other provinces, as a part of the patronage of the Court of 
Directors, subject to a veto on the part of the Crowrf; practicalh* speaking, is not 
the reverse thq,case : have not the appointments been made subsequently by the 
Crown, subject to the rare instance of a veto on the pa»t of the Government?—. 
I should say, certainly, that the Crown has hud the larger share in most of these 
appointments; I am not sure whether the expression “rare’* does not, convey too 
slight an idea of the part the Company has had. So far as my experience goes, 
aftpointnienls took place very rarely indeed witliout much communication, and 

generally 
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jfenerally a comproffiise ^etween the President of tiie Board of Control and the misce!,lam;(h 

Chairmen of the £ast>lndia Company. This sort of thing has happened: the - 

Court have consented to a particalar appointment to one Presidency, on the pio- 17 1 ' I'runry 
inise th^t they shall have one of their own servants appointed to another. ui 

3t<o. The patronage, then, of individual Directors would appear to be coiilined 7- 
to that of writers, cadets and assistant-surgeons ?—I believe so. m. r 

311,. It is only from the writers so sent out by individual Directors that the 
• G(Weraor General, and Governors of the Presidencies in India, are enabled to 
select servants to till the highest public functions in India ?—Certainly. 

312. Do you hap[)en to know what is the qualification required of writers so sent 
out?—At this moment I do not recollect what the qualification is, or even wliat it 
was wlien I left the Board. The Committee is aware that, by the last Charter Act, 
all persons are required to spend four terms in the college; that has since been 
repealed or suspended, and some of the persons going out undergo an examination 
in London. I believe that the test to which these writers are subjected is not so 
severe as that to which they arc subjected at the college. Though I do not recol¬ 
lect the exact terms of the lest, I do remember that il wasmy opinion, an opinion 
inetfectually urged at the time, that the test established when this act of sus(»eiision 
took effect, was not the most judicious. I remember particularly tliat a certain pro¬ 
ficiency in mathematics was required : many young men who had gone through 
a school with tolerable credit, and had become as good classical scholars as hoys of 
ih or 17 generally arc, were totally ignorant of mathemalics when they begun to 
study for their examination ; in the time allowed, they could only ac<)uire just as 
much of that science as would enable them to pass, and I believe that what iliey 
acquired was at tliu exjjense of time tluit would have been much better employed ; 
it docs not carry them on far enough to he of any use, and is afterw ards generally 
entirely neglected. Pknow that it was the opinion of many of those concerned, 
that the time employed in mathematics might have been very mvich better employed 
in learning the elements of some of the Indian languages, or even in gcnejul 
literalfirc. 

* . 3 13- From your ex])crience of the character of the Indian servants, w'hat is your 
estimate of their general capacity, diligence and public qualities; those from 
w hom the Governors arc to selecl the different functionaries of the Indian empire ? 

—Tiiat is a very difficult question indeed to answer, because it is a^emark that 
almost every person ha’i^ made who has been concerned in Indian affairs, that 
gentlemen who, when you icad their writings, appear to be extremely sensible 
and well-infermcd men, quite fail when you come in contact with them in England. 

It would he injustice upl to say that there is a very great proportion of intolligencc 
and diligence, and zeal anil knowledge among the Induui functionaries, hut 
I feel myself bexund to say that the character of superiority which lias been 
constantly given to them, is not warranted by w'lmt i have oliserved. ^ 

, 314. You have referred to the proverbial voluminousnes.s of Indian despatches, 
and said that you find the character of Indian functionaries, csiimuled by their 
writings, wj^uld he higher tlian what might be estimated from personal observation ; 
does not a proverbial volurninousness necessarily attach to a correspondence 
conducted at the distance of half the globe, where, if anything is omitted, you 

have 
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have to retrace thousands of miles to supjdy the omission; and does not a great 
part of the busii^ss necessarily consist of despatches carried on between the 
difTerent presidencies ?—-That is unquestionably true; but a gr^at portion of the 
voluminous proceedings to which I refer, consists of general disquisitions, and 
observations upon general principles,sometimes extremely obvious and almost trifling, 
which cannot in any way tend to inform the authorities to whom such writings 
are addressed. 


315. Do you conceive that the nomination of individual Directors is the best ' 
mode of securing to the public a fund of public functionaries competent to 
the discharge of the very high duties which devolve upon the Company’s servants 
in India ?—I think not. 

316. Docs it not appear to you that some mode, by public competition, might 
be resorted to, for the better securing such knowledge?—If I were to arrange 
ad libitum the Indian patronage, I rather think that 1 should establish almost 
every {wssible variety of method of selection, and certainly that to which the 
question refers among the others. 

317. You are acquainted with the institution at Ilailcybury, and the East-India 
college at Calcutta; are you aware how far these two institutions for the 
education of tlie civil service of the Company, have or have not answered the 
objects proposed ?—With respect to the college at Calcutta, I know very little; 
but I never heard much good of it. As to the college at Haileybury, it is a matter 
of great controversy ; but I am bound to say that the tendency of the despatches 
which I have read from India, up to the period of my quitting office, was to 
establish a superiority in the persons who had been at the college over those who 
had gone to India belore the college was established. Whether the writers from 
the college now preserve their superiority over the writers who go out under the 
new Bill, without having passed the college, I really do not kflhow. 

318. Do any insuperable obstacles present themselves to your mind as to the 
possibility of separating the commercial and political functions of the Court of 
Directors ?—I arn clearly of opinion that the separation may be carried furtlier . 
than it has been carried by the Act of 1813. 1 do not think there is now, wifh 

l espectto the operations subsequent to 1814, any very material confusion; but I am 
satisfied that the separation might be carried furtRer, and with the leave of the 
Comtnitlee I will mention a suggestion that occurred to me, and which I made to 
tlie Board some years ago. I conceive that the most effecthal way of marking the 
distinction between tlie political and the commercial characters of the Company 
would be this: to take from the government in India all concern witli**coinmerce, 
vvhich would therefore no longer be the subject of correspondence between the 
Court ol Directors and the Government. I would have the Boards of Trade at 
the several Presidencies, the agents and correspondouts of the/Company in its 
commercial capacity. I’he Board of Trade of course cannot issucVegulations having 
the effect ol law ; it would therefore be impossible tbat^ny enactment giving on 
advantage to the Company could find it.s way, as has been supposed to be the case, 
into a Government Regulation. The Board of Trade would stand 19 the same 
position as to the Court of Directors, as the agent of any private merchant stands in 
to him ; under this arrangement it would not even be necessary for the Board to 

sec 
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see the comtnercial despatches. The Board of Trade would have no further misokixXnkoiis 

authority over the subordiuate functionaries in India than a mercantile man 1ms 

over his subordinqi,te agents. ' 17 iVimiaiy 

3 * 9 - po mean that the subordinate agents now employed in India in the RiJiTitou. 
commeraai department could or could not continue to be appointed by tlie existing t. / .'t w;/. 

authority, whether at home or from the local government, in their respective « ' 

Presidejicies, or do you mean they should be appointed in any degree by tlie new 
Bhard of Trade ?—It would not be a new Board ; but I do not a[)prchend that that is 
a matter of importance j the Court of Directors would make such arrangements in 
that respect as they might think best; at present a commercial functionary is (luile 
taken out of the control of the Board at home; so much so, that in my tiiiu^ the 
Board declined to interfere, though very strongly urged to it by tiie parties, in the case 
of a question of rank, or of a person charged \tdth malversation, that arose in one of 
ike commercial offices; although applied to, the Board conceived they had no 
pouer, and declined interfering. 

320. You stated that tlie Board has by law no share in the distribution of 
India patronage ?—Certainly. 

321. Has not some share in the patronage of the writerships and cailctships 
been given to it by an arrangement with the Court of Directors?—Such an 
arrangement certainly has existed for many years, perhaps always. I have under¬ 
stood, that at the first formation of the Board, questions did occasionally occur 
between the President and the Court, as to a participation of the President in ilic 
patronage. It was natural that he should occasionally wish to have some afipoint* 
meats in his own gift, and it was thought on all hands, that it would be a better 
arrangement, that a given proportion of each sort of patronage should be assigned 
to the President as a matter of couise. It is not certainly in law his absolute 
right, but it has beconrfe almost so, and therefore that arrangement naturally avoids 
the interference of questions of patronage, in tlie discussions between the Cliairs and 
the Board, which otherwise might be very inconvenient. For instance, it would be 
extremely objectionable that the Court should be tempted to withhold one or mor<; 
wiriterships from the President, according to the mode in which he might happen to 
treat them ; all that evil is avoided by the present arrangement, which only gives to 
the President a moderate share oY the patronage. 

322. Do you know what the share is?—The share is equal to the share ol 
one of the Chairs ; thd,share of one of the Chairs is equal to two shares ot a 
Director. 

323., The Commissioners and Secretary have no share ?—I am sorry to say, none. 

324. Do you think it would be possible to appoint a Board in India to have the 
appointment of waiters; for example, the Governor, two members of tlie Council, 
and two or threemf the principal servants; the writerships to be given by public 
examination before them ?—1 do not see how the appointments could take place in 
India; there are no persons from whom to select them ; there is no public in India 
from which you could take young men for writers; any public competition must be 
exercised hqre in England. 

325. But if this [ilaii was adopted, it would be necessary that those who intended 
to be candidates for the office of writer should go out to India, and there complete 

such 
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such an education as would qualify them for the office, ji The acquirement bf Jhe 
languages of India must be much more easily made in that country than in tliliS 
Yes i but I apprehend in that case, such a host of candidates wpuld go out^ iftS to 
supply probably half a dozen for each writership; the five unsuccessful ones would 
he left in a most deplorable condition, having incurred great expenses, and having 
no mcaus of getting a livelihood. ' 

326. Do not any other modes suggest themselves to your mind, by wlpch the 
writers might be appointed more beneficially than at present with a view to 'thfe 
public interest, and at the same time without making the addition of the patronage 
to the Government 1 —That (juestion divides itself into two branches. As to the 
first, the appointment of writers more beneficially to the public interest, I wish to 
explain, that when I answered some time ago the question put to me as to the 
appointment by the Court of Directors, 1 had in view not so much the inferiority 
of the persons appointed by the Directors to the writers who might be appointed 
on competition, for I conceive that no competition could take place which v/ould 
really bring to the test the capacity of any individual for the office to which he was 
appointed in India. The evil sometimes appears to me to arise frOm.ilhe function¬ 
aries in India being too much of one sort; at the same time, I am aert; at all aware 
that this could be remedied without producing greater evils. I mean, that I am not 
aware that it could be possible to infuse into the Indian service the benefit, which 
it is almost universally allowed is felt in the army and navy, of the apparently par¬ 
tial and accelerated promotion of individuals favoured by birtli or fortune. I be¬ 
lieve that something of that sort would produce advantage in the Indian service; 
but. on the other hand, I am not prepared to say that it w ould not be attended with 
more than corresponding disadvantages. 1 conceive that, besides public competi¬ 
tion, a new arrangement of the patronage might introduce writerships and cadet¬ 
ships as the most appropriate and the most acceptable rewai^ to civil or military 
officers who bad distinguished themselves. I apprehend that even if economy 
were to be considered, there are many cases in whicli such an appointment would 
stand in the place of a not immaterial portion of salary or allowance; but ‘at all 
events, it strikes me as a most appropriate reward, and although it certainly ought 
not to he carried too far, so as to make Indian appointments hereditary, I conceive 
that it ought to be adopted to a certain degree. respect to the first appoint¬ 

ment to India generally, I have observed, that as no scheme contemplates an abso¬ 
lute appointment, I mean no appointment independent of ^6me previous examina¬ 
tion, these appointments might be given to j>ersons holding particular situations, 
without in any degree increasing the patronage of the Government, on tiffiicl) point, 
whenever any question of Indian government has been considered, there has been 
so much natuml jealousy. 1 mean, for instance, supposing there is public competi¬ 
tion to a certain degree, appointments by way of rtward, and c*erhaps some ap¬ 
pointments given to public schools or institutions. If these did 'not supply ail the 
writers or cadets that might be necessary, the patronage aiight be given in rotation 
to one or more of very many bodies that might be named. Cities might have a pro¬ 
portion. Even such functionaries as sheriffs of counties, privy council|prs, a body 
mixed up of all parties, among whom the patronage woukt come roufMi so very 
rarely as to put any probable influence quite out of the question. I mean this not 

with 
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'any particular choice, but to it dloas hot 

i^^low that the patronage being taken out of the hancl^c^ ^e Cbh^hy 
’;pp!WoriOfthe-Go'S«rn«ient.’, - ^ ; " 

answer has r«le««ed to various raodhs of removing the Jealhusy that 
® the trapsfer* ‘hf t tlm patronage mow possessed by the East Ipdia 

tb the Crown or its mimsters. Are yoh aware what is the coiwsidei^tion 
lemen to devote their time to the service of the East India Corn- 
hurt of Directors; Is it tlitir salary or any other emolument ? 
the patronage is a very leading inducfeitaent; but the case con- 
in my answer is a case in which the Court of Directors is supposed to be 
abolished.My object was to show thM if the Legislature is det^mined to transfer 
the-administration of Xudia from tlie Company- to the Crown (a point upon w hich, 
he MuderstCMxl, I give^ sort of opinion), the patronage which has been 
supposed hiiberto.to be a to such an arrangement need' not be any 

not the consequence of such a transfer be, that the future govem- 
Ui have no choice of those of its servants whom it might distribute 
tobranc^^^^ administration?—1 do not know that in any 

I have referred to that point at all. According to my view, if 
stwh « l||Ml^|ritook place, no sort of alteration could be made as to the diatribu- 
Ciqnage ill India, or any appointments between that of Governor- 
ipitei;; except that I do conceive that the memberships of council, 
' by the Diiectors, might, in that case, be filled by the Government 
subject to some restrictions as the Act now provide#, or any 
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■ be thought better. The only new patronage the OdVeroment 
Wi^ld be this: the absolute appointment to the governoi'^sliipa instead 
‘ tl*ey now have; and the appointment to the memnersbips of 
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t& Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 
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' , V ^ MILL, Esq. called'in, and exgmini^d. 

’■ »•,iv\ ^‘■‘o ’e\ • 

ibe ofiice of Examiner of‘Correspondence at the India HOiiser 

/•¥ea,.s'' 

you held that office^-*About 18 months. , ' 

» 33 ^* the nature of it ?-*-Tbe Examiner is the super- 

intehdehl^bl lbiofihse^b^ w the Politkah Revenue^ Judicial and Miscellaneous 

branches the coDFesjtondence withTndia are carried on. . - 

, 33 w Tbladndie nature then of^ the office Of One Of the principal secretaries? 
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.i ,.,33!?*: ■ WJill , 

conducted with thoi^Udart the)«ew4 

itiscommu^icat^d^fpljn^%^(^ourt,to the • 

they r€4BiPn;,K^jgencr»14ettev«.K ‘ ‘ 

to the, a notipe.of.',the 

deparjtoj|aai;.?fo0twe^d>^ oEoam hi the 

ar4,it§4l* with wiiinme iiefereuces |o, tha 

them, all transmitted to the Court* When those letters . 

at, .the ji4ia Houses they are laiji helofre the , C^t^t of Diite^si:»^, a^ j/ead atlier 
short or at leniCthi the, juipoxtance of the subject-may seem to rhiquho# Abstmcts 

of them am afterwards made# pmgraph by parafcapb^ aicopypf-w^jkhjis 
the.hands of-each pirecitor,, aod afterwards tl>ey are rocorcW ia.hpohs^ aSf&oooo» 
the documents to which they relate have all aiTjived, or as sopp jis jwogm 
the,correspondence will permit; those letters atie isjwp ,in hapd^lor, 
of replies are prepared. The corre^ondeuce wlth thp 8uhor%p%i^ 

India referred to io the letters, that is, the . papers rel4iii| to the ^hionts treated 
pf in the several-paragraphs, are taken out of toe ..hooik8 In whi<dt /lh^^ 
home, that w, are copied afresh, and done up m voluusi^, j 5 rml»r or sroalier 
according to the amount belongiu^ jto each of . the subjects. ..Xbesef V^ 
at the India House, palled collections.; they are read ap^^examinefl, offi^ 

who prepares the draft: the letter is answered paragraph by paratgraph, the -para^ 

graphs numbered and the draft .so .prepared, under t^ dirimlhin olv^ Ciiiairman 
andi Deputy Chairewn, and approved by them>, would in the r^lar epurm bo 
submitted to the Committee of Correapoodence* to-be,.approv^, or altered, by 
them, and after being approved and passed by. them wpuld ,§o before the ,Courf of 
Directors. After it has passed the Court of Directors, it then goes to the Hoard 
of Commissioners, who are empowered to make any aUerationa, but, required to 
return it within a limited time, and with reasons assigned for the alterplions.they may 
have made. Experience, however, suggested the convenience of an -intermediate 
step, which I believe has. been mpplsined, to die Dpinnddieei greedy, ■ In the com-, 
munications which take place between the Chairdian, Deputy Chairman, and the 
President of, the Board respecting the business in progress, it has grown, intp 
a practice to communicate drafts when prepar^i to, fhe Thts is called 

“ previous communication,” and generally it is in those previous communications 
that the principal alterations thought eijipedieot by tjlje Ebapd m^ made, sThe drafts, 
altered or not altered, are returned to the Chairman, because not having yht been 
before the Qpmmitlee. of Correspondence^ |4^;.are .not toe. Committee’s 

drafts. He approves, or does not approve, of too alterations^ that have he:^n 
made at the Board, and altera or leaves them i^HS the- may thiok ^ i^ftep 

he has agreed own,whaf the dtoft, shall, d*ra-lly he,.itvthen prcceods;: tofouith^ 
(ppmmittee. of .Qorre^ond- ad,d...the;dPbnrt# and ,-?,afterwaidf 
officially, in the manner I,previously .montioneto.,- - ;,j-.' --- 

. 333 -: . sm . «se; toe, ; ‘r eomnwftee,’’ 


Correspondence of the Couri^ which conrists of toe nme sepipr me«^ 


Court 
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GotM‘ 34 » 1 lfe%'*;liiiite *j«8iifc’'''Tifl(«mbiBb‘ of-tfee-Cduttj'and'tbe 

v'!!*>'-»’'■ '■''I: ;.,jW'«''i', .'..M ‘ .,‘U.' ' ' ?;'S;a^ ^;' 

334.‘The®b«iBfiaolis'feftd'C then of ibe subordinate presidencies ^tijfl^libbd 
CJ6ttr^’'e8''^m'l3i'''tbe Gbverndr General'and Couticii ■' 

335/ Gtoi^c receip^^ letters, to ^holm are those letters iii'lliO first 

mM»nc«^ OOmmOnieatM^^iii-^^ to tlie Secretarv's office in tfiO’ fiii^t 

instance, atid,'aCcor®b^ tb tfie idl^ect, aire distributed to the different departmertfS. 
TWose^'in' the poHfifeal; ¥eS^Huc,'judicial^ to the 

Examber; those in the military, go to the Military Seteretary ; and those relating 
to'finance, to the'Auditon"' '•'''' . 

336. Will you State tO the Committee what is the consthiCtion of the local go¬ 
vernments and councils at the several presidencies in India i^'Riero are three pre¬ 
sidencies, the *Befi|al,'the Madras, and the Bombay presidency; and the consti¬ 
tution of the council is the same in all. There is the prcsidCnt, two civil tnembers, 
and the commander-in-chief, at each of the presidencies. The president and 
council in Behgai'have a superintending authority over the other two presidencies, 
and the p0w-# *0f 'giving peremptory directions. 

337. Po yOti rnean to say that this authority would extend to supersede any act 
done by a GOvemOr and Council of a subordinate presidency ?—Yes. 

338. The Governor General is himself a member of the council of Fort William? 
—He is a part of the total government; he and his council have the local govern¬ 
ment of the presidency, and in addition to that a power of control and supervision 
over the other presidenCieSj 

33p. Does not the authority of the Governor General in Council supefsede that 
of all the rest of the council, in case of a difference of opinion ?—^'Fhe Governor 
General may act on Iris own responsibility in opposition to his council. The 
Governor General in K^ouncil can send orders to the governments of the subor¬ 
dinate presidencies as to any officer within his own presidency; and when the 
Governor Geneial repairs in person to any of the subormnate presidencies he pre¬ 
side;? m the council, takes precedence of the president as a matter of course. 

’ 340. Have the Governors of the local presidencies the same degree of authority; 
does their single vote counterbalance that of the members of the council?—Yes; 
they may act upon their own responsibility in any case in which they differ from 
the council. ^ , * , 

34 j. Has it appeared to you from your experience in fndiari affairs, that any 
public inconvenience has arisen in Bengal from the union 6f tW details of the 
government* conducted by the Governor in Council with hiS geheral and supreme 
control as GoVeraor General ?—It has tong appeared to me that the two classes of 
duties are, to a very great degree, incompatible. This, I think, is appaterit, frbrii 
considering what the bnsiness^f the controlling and superintending authority reallj' 
is. i consider it as dividing itself into two parts. One I'shbuld call its iegislativc 
dutieij'thO making of laws to govern and regulate eveiything throughout the wte 
country ; '^dto'Other‘'it8'daties of supervision and control over e^ery 
functionary»itr India. But the detaH of business in thetpCat admiOistratiori of sucli 
a tOfidtoty rind the presidency of Fort William enough 

lO al^rb the whole time rind attention Of the auihorrty to 'Which it is confided. 
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W|'i; 

hav’d’’‘%ottfafa a 

case® j so that the other presidencies have, in 
mhiiWadd' hV'iNsiga'r(f'''tO'thd 
th« ’^C^hhtWjlMftg'ibo^y ai^^ the adhiihiSfratiVd hddyf^M^' 
sop'posltic^'i'hb control at #1/" ■:'‘.v/. :u-ui'M-,-* 

'’■'■3^3'."’''By'''wbat'a^Mcy #oiiltl'tih'fr%u!«lDfe9s 'bf thb-‘'gehfe']^bt t^fr^’4h‘'i'^^t-'Qptttidri'' 
be best cbridocihd ' sopi’efne, by ivhich'I la^ati the *sii|i#Hdtbticting^ 

lirieoti in ^liatevib' iinanheFit thight be Cotnptffiedv wiktheft* iaeb<^iSi«|*tb 
plan of a Goverrtor and Gbnncil, or upon any other pt«n/-lhbbWiieNlHrf^ihy ob^b>oi>, 
be loaded with the details df a' Ideal adttai^^tiNit!bh'''ttt IIJ wholly 

exempt fitoih the-dhtfea of Ideal admiidstratibn, ahd hbik fOr iW'sole'bhlines^ the 
task 'Of 1 e|isletidg: fOr' the Yvbole empire, and pOrforiOiitg the buaitiess bf generai 
control Ohd S'Upet*visioni■' ' '*' '■‘'' ‘ '■■' 


^ 43 . Stip^k the G(»*skrnOr General of Indiai in mmb Of the ekiating’governors 
of the sevardl' ptOsidenOies,' had a certain nOikber‘of lieotetfahtegevefnors ap¬ 
pointed tiOdet* ijitti, ‘whO shobfd codiniunicaie vHth hitn^ Mid^lh^t theJeorrespon- 
deoce bctweelv the home authorities and the Iridinfli aiithorities‘should be conducted 


eittireiy through the (ToVernoiMGenet^lv do yon npprehend that a gpi^Odiininution 
might be' uiade of die present very voluminous’ OOrrei^^ imd that without 

detriment to the public interest r^I think that' would 'be Ofite of the>advanteges, 
and a very materia! advantage, of the arrangement Which l* have just sjioken of. 
In this’Oase if would hot be necessary, as it is at present, to carry On a Oorrespon- 
(fenee in detkH Wdth three several presidencies, it‘appears to me limt the c’oryOs- 
pondehce in detail With the several preSidendes WOuld be maiiaged in India be¬ 
tween the supreme gdvornmfent and those presid^OC^fe^^whetikr tlwee or more. 
Were this the Caki and the cm'respondetkW Of thO pmaidencies Were the 
supreme government, the correspondence Of ttk poOie ttUthorilies wmdd b© con¬ 
fined to correspondence With the'sOpfemc' gOvfeimmOrit^'andiiOthis way would 
lio doubt be a most material reducikin in tbe aiwoUniP Beside the general improve¬ 
ment of the business of government, by On im|Woved*'’cotttrol/it' is Obvious that 
expense woOld^be materially diminisiied, since it w OtdduW^ bOdeOessary to have tire 
same sort of establishment, a species of aiiptOnm omhm’lty, W govwmr, c^^ 
and a commander‘iin*ohit*f for each preSidencyi ‘^It %pp«W 8 to md’that according 
to the suggestion Contafoed in thfe quesliofo dtiMlil^r UOilerisome sUCfe-idCsignatioii 
as that Of lieOtertant;‘^oWfrt*n0r w^ould ’be suffiOtefttVdi a’mef© dOpOty 0^^ Goveidor 
General tO SupOHOtet^fhefocal adminiSOWtiOO^ in thatcise WOOUl ItibOimimnda 
in*chief, or thd'OkikliSO aB!Omlin^4il«'OffiCOfbe'’4mceSsary;’^'Awy'|^#»l‘*dfi<w^ 
to the business'OfIn, tb’ftt''jj} 8 rtichftr’'|lwa^'krf^^ 
ivodld, I should*’'ifoagfoi^i'' arisWer tik pu^fose: '‘ThOrb-Would ihk^’^kaWdi^y^ttBaiHpiial 

reduction 
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must »i»gg^ itself* w|)(^le ai^5>i.not,being divided ini^ tbrea 

8<^>am.te armies n«der tbr«^8e|^t^;an^^ibe%kbH^^ general sustain, ami 

sS^diatributed as to oiake lbe^jMioat it* a^.t^Osi amount would 

SUilieOrf * >■'■'. - <'iii'■'-i ^ I y^'k'‘^t f ' Vi't t' ^' \ 1; t', ''■, i\\-. ,i.. >'j'‘ ,,', .-. ,', 

344. Would tjotesotne system in your > opinion teiid to produce ^ greater 
degree of promNi^ude,, vigour aiid unity of aetton in. tbo local, govornraenls of 
India?—I cannot but believe that a control exerciser! on the spot, must be infi- 
nileiy more dheient than any control that can possibly be establisiied at so great 
a distance as in. £nglaiid.7 The perception of uny tUing wrong would be much more 
immediate,' as well nsMituchymore complete, and the remedy nould be mueh more 
promptly and ;»|feetually apidied. ; i 

345i By nhcMi*’ ar® the, lawsyfor the present local government of India framed ?— 
The legi^a^ve powar, ;soch as it b, resides in the (iovernor in Council of the several 
presidencaes* who make lawisunder the name of Regulations for their several presi¬ 
dencies. There never has been any other legislative organ in India than what 
I have iH>w montbned, each legislating for its own peculiar presidency. The 
subordinate p'esidencies have in general looked a great deal to Uie laws passed in 
Bengal, and it has been one object to frame their Regulations upon the plan; of the 
Bengal Regnlationsi in which way a certain uniformity of system has been,observed, 
but this is its only source; Every consideration appears to me to show, that there 
ought to be but one legbiative organ for our whole Indian empire, and that sucii 
organ should by no mdansbe hampered by the calls upon its attention of mere 
matters of detail. The three .prosideucies are now, with r-espect to legislation, in 
this uulmppy state; and still further, a]re in l^eir constitution* strictly speaking, 
enti/efy admini^rative, not framed for legislation at aU. , In the original formation 
oT the local governments, there was no intention of their making laws j Urey had no 
occasion to think of making laws; and when they came to have laws to make, diey 
of course found themselves very''upfavourably circumstanced for the performance 
of such a duty. It is obvious that with the whole details of the administration of 
Bengal pressing upon tlic Governor and two Councillors (for. the military member 
of the'Board can take but a small concern in the passing of getieral laws) tlieir 
time and attention is much too closely occupied with other matters, to be able to 
bestow adequalo attention upon the making of laws. It therefore a|)pears to me 
tlttu great importance b-to l)e attached to the recommeudafton which. ,has wuje 
irom tlje snprethagovernmenit accompanied wiidi a correspondence bettyeen itself 
and tlie jttdg!(^ the supreme court, upon the necessity of institoung a legislative 

council in indbt; *|^ti%si;«puncil, whose bustos^^ R ihould be as well to study 
what lawA.fO»gbt-to us to make them in the i,best possible manner. This 

eorrespondentet^ whiub Extends to consideraiWe kngdnr^knd contains many important 
soggesaoasj b befo^ tlm Two greai <|u«*dons I daiuk paesent them- 

Mlvea- inrwbiderittg tlifi 9obje#;of a legislative coimcU in.ladingwhat is the 
..., extent 
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•j I F«-i )nti»ry i83*i. pjreseat it' 

himca Min £t IndiaJs ■j;'-^p®#omfi6deqaalo*tOff.tii»=aMWj^tieiSB^ilAl^ 

'" ' ’ ’ sotne:ir€ry'r 0 ®aMrfeaWiB'CO»^ 3 Aafet»;;)«p®|t 4 ha^’ 8 «)bji«st«;tii 6 '^|^ 

aod equally strong admlstitonaoa^tbe part' Jbdgos 
jud^ofiiit^vmauxsr^ righiiy it^ap^m>%o^imo: 4 oii.N^|)ft 3 |Mw^t 0 tia^^ 
powers JM^w^are wantedt^'ibr 4 (supp 08 e it wilblio «% 

wanted .should be bestowed* l alsp suppose it wdi be allowed ^afe such powers 
arej'eeqi4r®d‘for tl*e business of 'f^yeramept anywh«reii«te‘ tiaa,vwbrMiJ-?ai^''^»ieqo|red 
withouft any limit or* jjestwction foia gpvewinient so 8 ittiabsd,s| 4 iauiesi/iai 0 kputn 
of such difficulty as oUr government in India. Among these neceaiairy iKm ersi is 
emphatically to be named the power &i< making dyi' SUdi tides wd^h^lation^ 
the Government may coneeive to be lor the beneiit« imd reqmrediSbb drs 
of the state; and the powerrtf enforcing obediences tO'th0se mle» did erddw on'the 
part of its subjects universally, of all classes anddesertptfona of^pei'ispilP’toOkinjg'Up 
to it for pTOtectfon. / 4 hevaiiomtdy of thecase m ln#a at pmsent^oOhsisIs in the 
extraordinary circumstance of there being a class of people in tlmvccnmtiy, a clad 
in reality of foreigners, sn «4 very considerable in pohttiof^nUnibei^ bi^hremarkable in 
certain circumstances, and from the power attendant on those >circutn»taiiices ,v who 
are not subject to the legislative power of the government under which they live; 
who claim exeiiiption fi'ora its enactments^ and for whom, except In a few, and tliese 
inferior instancesj the government has no iKxwer of^making laws ; 4 alhide to the 
Englishmen who arc in India. Our habit of lookingMith indiihrenee itpon things 
which we have long seen the samej prevents us from observing tha oxtraordinaiy 
nature of this case; by putting something of a pardkl easCi it more 

understood. If we were to suppose that there .weiae a dass^of foroigoisrs in this 
country; m England, s to, bind whom by laws the King in PariiameHt had no power; 
foreigners spreading themselves in directions among the people of the country, 
but exempt from the jurisdiction of cw tnbunals, and clftiming to owe nto obedfonee 
but to a single court belonging to their; own sovereign, ^ whoiB they speak of aifd 
represent as far superior to ours; ; further, if m® were to; oppose that this single 
court of theire were seated in s the metropolis^^tsoutWt ^Ei^lishnien coM have no 
redress for any injury sustained at tlw hawd of (iiese 40 reignera,> exce^ coming 
up to the metropolis to sue them in their ow’aTO^t li/thait^e toeigimrs moreover 
from their peculiar circumstances, carry'With them^anchipOwer that 4 h#iiubjects of 
the King of England are in perpetual dread of theilH afoaid of applying»for redress 
iigainst anything they do; and if to the above* snpfmsidcm we wet^ that 

this same couit of their soverei^, not ours, ipla««dj 4 tisf’iour’metrOpoh^^^^ 
clusively have foe.power of administering justfo^ te thti Whole of thd febabitants of 
our metiopolisj ithat the inlmbitants of our mOb^s^lis^^Should tmVe 1:10 access^ to 
justice bhfc tlimugh thiisingle court; while^tMe 4 l 0 VerulmntiCtelf, Kingam^ 
inent, should na'^wef’'of>:makiog;.ariyfwiaA^».^fo';'''bihd.*tbo 4 nhajhSahta%^^ . 
metropolis, butamjwhng to the pkastiremr thos&^nte f 0 fo 5 |o*^Uidgtes^i^ 
be aparaliel tp:.foe!4m8e.a»4t,^'nowM0taiids In Jhdia^fotid 
no words to protv® its iooompahbility "witti g<mtl*|dvej(iidte^ ; f «^can » 4 ia!^^a*dici*i 
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oi^’'^nec^ei^'^?*-»tlt,<mppeikit»4ito?p[0l.;^ there ehoeM be «»> limit to the power of 
le^^isliato io lndmim4heihfHwls^^e.^(»|pin^^^^ exe^> that the exercise of 

thu po«^er sl^ld be oatethe^^^ contreliof l^ Brhbh Bw thattte 

Government in India ahodld have ?the peiifecfcspowei?. of making laws to bind the 
people in India cd^ every- class and’^ description^ bat thal^mimns stioold be lotmd of 
bringing the eseieise of this^power,: completely sunder tooonte’ol of the legislature 
at home.' .V7;" ..■vi.}':, r;- ’V .,■■!> >r- ,. ' ' ,i ,;i ■; '• 


In the actual state of society in lndi% > from what eonstrtuenl body could 
such legisiativecoundiisfiR your opinion, be provided ?-^That is the seeond of the 
great pointsi-wbieh I liave mentioned as demanding consideration, Under thiS'head j 
I mean, the^mode sOf forming the legislative councils. I am willing to state the ideas 
which have oecuried to mejAhuf I have not so meditated upon the subject as to 

Irave a matuired'opiuiom■ .. .. 

348. Was motfthe great olgect in view, in the papers to which you have referred 
as being already before’ the Committee, to unite the judges with the existing 
council iM*That was the plan thought of in India; hut it appears to me that it is 
liable to serious objections. I shall state first, what has suggested itself to me as 
thevbest mode of constituting the legislative or^o ; and then mention what 1 think 
arc substemtial objections to the scbehie which has been thought of in India. In 
composing a legislative organ in»India, two objects are to be kept' in vit^w. The 
one is, tlm requisite knowledge; jilije other is, adequate motives for fidelity ; by 
fidelity, meaning not only honesty, but dili^nce also, -in the execution of the trust. 
With respect to knowledge, tha dilbrent kinds of knowledge requisite for legislating 
in India, are such as cannot be hoped Ibr in one mam Bui lt appeal^ to me that 
tlie organ should consist of as small a number ofi jiersonaj as oiera reasonable 
pfospect of their having all tlie lequbiteikindsof knowledge among tJiem; For this 
purpose one of them should be axperson wdi acquaintesd with the laws of 
England* 80 tliat everything dbne may have that accordance with the laws of 
England, which laws, made for a different country, and by no means intended to be 
the same with the laws'pf England,> should yet have with the laws of dae supreme 
State, so as ndt to run counter to them, and to avoid all unnecessary coUision. That 
species of dmowledge seems to me to be required, and only'to be found in a 
profosstonal person. It has also appeared to me that withs this person ongiit to be 
joined,’ at least one of the most experienced of the Company’s servants ; one not 
only conversant with the details and busmes»,0f the gowBmnaent,. but who has as 
perfect a knowledge as possible of the native iffiaracter, aa^ fihe local jarcumstancea. 
For thOto quaHiet^ perhaps m than-IndMdtKdi might be required ; or it 
might be tboB^t dxpedieut* that a persem fcom^«8xshn|M» should be taken, 
'l ltove l alsp thoughtkitowledge anddor certam other 
C0!hslderedbi%; a Of tlBa hi^iest chandler and^ualifiDations thabcouid be 

found, ili%ht be in thk legislative body wh^ Wdmotoge* d see that the Chief 
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ousiy cbdseft, ^useful 
in preventingiitiles ^vhic^fnnigiU ran 
his being foandtroublesome by pertinacity in hk own opiiinvia;;’ 
would ^>tnore lifeelf rae gen^fai iMibk !«(f> 

consdbmit Jparts,' the English Inwy^* the* ( 3 c«npai^sCTi*a*l 0 P iet^ftiSr «**«* 
nadve^' I' tlnnk <)t is indispensable to add a 

work die >^ai>d of general principles; I imoen, In sboi% a pewii tboitOiMldy yers^ in 
the philosophy of man and of goyemmentii W itb tbe»ec©n»t|lwig^Si<H «/:l€^sl{itiye 
coundl, and with a provision for filling up vacancicsy I think the ^bnaibces of ^ tegis- 
IttlfOn'mJndia might be well"performed'*?vV’ •. "i^'V .''-,y; ft'!' 

< 34 p. Your scheme then would not indudo the co«©peratfeN» o€f tb# <jd 
administer the laws in the making of -the law8.^'**'lt would 4i©t./4rho general 
opinam/ of< the inexpedi^icy of unMtig #e 

appears to me to befoooded. An additk>aal‘Objeedon»ttf dbiikv|!ldfiirin In^ 
is the probability Of its Jplacing the - legislative power enfirdy ijv the ihailds of the 
judges, who would overrule the member® of council in a fidd where they wxHild 
diirtrust themselves^ and become sole legislators, ^ making the law* i*hich they 
themselves administer, and thus of necessity rendered politick mr^ns^ father than 
what they ought to be exclnsively, instfumeftta for the distribu^oil iof justice. 
After making provision! for the several kinds of »komi?ied^ retjuired to-the legis¬ 
lative council* the best mode of bringing the m^Hives for good l^ar 

upon such a body, was the other point that appeared to me de^aiung of Conside¬ 
ration { and the question here is, what means* are there of feringh^ re^nsibility 
home to such functionaries as closely as possible. RespoiJsibiHty to die nto^e^ 
sense of the word, <iiamely punishmenti is herd out of the 'question, unless on 
account of such delinquencies as are not often likely to hap}^n$ and therefore it 
is the responsibility of character, responsibility to public O{dhi0n, whhdi alone can 
be thought of on the present occasion* as any efficient instrament of control. The 
project entertained du India, went no further than to have a le^islafive board, 
which was to aid the;Govm*nroent in iu business of te^slati«to ; it betog understood, 
and properly so, that the le^lative authmity rmUshrest w^lth the Government, this 
board would consider of and prepare iawt for* tl^, GoyfetomeiJt to pass. The 
objection to such a board is,- thatit would be a submdinate board; and would not 
stand forward directly and conafncuously to reeldve eithm* the ctedit or-the discredit 
of the laws that were passed. The responsibh^y of ^ 1^^ would be as nothing. 
I think it would be advisable to make them In Uppearmtoe, at well as reality, tfie 
authors of the laws, and responsible for ffiem, in'<twery possible mode. To this 
there is an oi^vioos* fim easy, and I think a em^in f^h* The Govemor General 
in Gnundl at present;is, prcperty speaking* an 4 dtoinitti|idito Cotn»cilv end 
mcwe. I thasvbitherto'done something in the bmuness of/ii^sladoni^l^^^ 
very badly‘Oiicumstanoedi but its geneial bu^ess. and 4 toplktyii|e!ft^jk;:a^^ 
tra^tm atoi .iktectition entirely, llime m%h^. Imtever, 

^ Iw6 sectkms'.' one an adminbtrafiie secion, thefsttoto^|h|k pnf^ 

the 
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prokifely a<Ji«Btage 1 je with it, tfeo duty p 

of . 0 iy’ii^pQii#iOg withV^he judges,^ and-superinteiiding the admmistration^O ' ’ 

lai4T»vti)rQUghout::the'CPU4^FyH'' :■!.-"<-y;,'. ,—'■ 

' 3504 io oae of .yo«frpiie«bot at^W'era* you referred to the expediency of the 
etiibliliiliipiit tof a sufKeiw. gover»tnent^i» India, without the charge of any lofsal 
adowoistratbn^ibwthavingitlje power of inteifering with the iocalinstitutions of each 
of th© presidencies: no government liaviog before* in any^ period of known history 
oxteofkd ^Ofor a surface so wide as that now comprehended under the British rule 
in India, imdino government of strangers liaving ever before governed so large 
a body of natives, do you conceive that any single mind, or any or^n such as that 
ypo havp now^deserib^i an organ consisting of one lawyer from England, of one 
native, of ,a governor general, and of a person well acquainted with tlie philmophy 
ofrman, Midydf-'g^verument, iwould be capable of making all laws, to bind all 
persons* in aUi parls< of India, subject at the same time to the revision and inter¬ 
vention of apothcar; body of strangers, namely the Parliament of England, at the 
distance of 13*000 miles ?-*I think that such an organ would be much more 
competent to the task, than the system as it at present exists; and the only question 
is, if another that is better can be found. 


351. What knowledge would a native, taken frpm Calcutta, have of the insti¬ 
tutions of persons under tlie presidency of Fort St, George, or under the presidency 
of Bombay ?r-rrlt is not necessary thst be should have very particular local know¬ 
ledge ; there is a general character which belongs to the natives of India throughout, 
and any local circumstances which, ipight require particular provision* would be 
communicated by the focal officers. 

352. It is understood, that all llegolations are now filtered through ihe means of 

successive functionaries, in each department of each. presidency, from collectors 
and judges, and magistrates, and so on .; it is also understood, that the natives of 
luditi difter far more widely fioio each other than the natives of different kingdoms 
in Europe, not merely tliat thcMahomedan differs essentially from the Hindoo, but 
that the, Hindoo in one part of India, in Bengal for instance* differs essentially from 
the character of other natives of Hindustan Proper, and that even iq Bengal the 
difterences are very great. Gould therefore,'the one native whom you would 
introduce, into the proposed council, he considered as a fit representative for those 
millions of j^atives, who differ so much from each otlier ?—I think a well informed 
inain, having such experience, and intimate knowledge of a portion ol the Hindoos* 
as an instructed native may be expected to have, would enabled to judge with 
abundant accuracy what wouirl be expedient dn laws, which relate to generals, 
not particuters, .for every pari, of India ; hepaose in truth* that filtration which the 
nuestioo spokpi o4 ;whh^^^ .now: perfm’^^ certain degree by tff© local func- 

uonaries for jho wouW ^-also bn Performed upon, the plan I 

mention, and I'ibink* Itig g^ter 'Lbe mixed ffuM would still be 

filtered in the lieit^Lgoy^jmneot, which would only differ from 

the present govemment in nca* foM^laljpa upon its own information, but transmitting 
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it to Ujo DOW leijislatjy,^;ItUthoriJ^' j which, wjtfiiwl 6f hwwpejf^d with details, 
which preven( any adequate degree of attention tq !iie bu^ipe«f 0^iegi?liatipii, would 
have this for ii» ODO'and only object. , , ( / , ^ 

353 * Your answer now assumes that there shoold be a s*|prewie governnpient, not 
only without the, charge of any local administration, but that itiSliOiuM joined 
with it this legislative organ; may not the tvvo subjects be fipnsi^red as entirely 
distinct, inay there not be formed a suprenjie council, without the charge of any 
local administration, hut without this organ of a legislative character^ which^^jou 
propose now to assign to it?—My notion combined the two; atifl ,l think the 
sdieqnc would be exceedingly imperfect if they were npt combined. You might 
undoubtedly make a supreme government, and leave it without an appropriate 
organ of the nature I have now proposed, to legislate as it cojuld without it; but 
it a|)pears to me, tiiat this would be greatly inferior to the sycheme of havings an 
instrument made expressly for, and as well as possibly adapted to die paramaiqit 
object of legislation. 

354. You referred to the danger of violating the; feelings of dm native^ by Regu¬ 
lations made in ignorance or Imedlessness of their institutions; can you state to the 
Committee instances in which such violence has been ImeiJlessly done to the 
feelings of the natives by Regulations made,under the existing system?—I believe 
very little of that kind has been done, except it be supposed that the bringing of the 
people of a certain rank before our tribunals would cpine under that description, 
'i'hat it is a violation of their feelings in a very high degree, there is no doubt. 

355. Was that forcible bringing together of persons of different ranks and 

different persuasions betbre the courts of justice the act of the local government of 
India, or of the East India Company, or of the Parliament of Great Britain?— 
The natives of rank consider it a cfegradation to be called upon in a court of justice 
at all, either as witnesses or as parties ; they are people wlgi always managed their 
own affairs by the strong hand, and whose provint'e it was, not to submit to, but 
issue decrees. Obedience to laws suits only those who are below their level. The 
Regulations framed by our local governments, vvith the sanction of course of Uio Cqur t 
of Directors, upon the principle of making no exception in respect to jastice 
between one class of persons and another, according to the spirit of Enghsli law, 
and with the approbation, at least implied, both ©f the English people and English 
legislature. The inconvenience of this in some instances* aod the suffering to the 
individuals, was found to be so great, that both humanity at>d gpotl policy seemed 
to recommend exceptions in extraordinary cases; mid toiueet those exceptions, as 
well as for other reasons, iljc resolution has been taken in respect to (he countries 
recently acquired, not, for a lime at feast, till the inliabitanls grow more accustomed 
to the indiscriminatiug principles of our rule, to introduce our Regulations and 
estubiish our tribunals. ^ 

3,';d. As you propose that the fegislative council should consist of so small a 
number, it is'presumed that your object is to get a full responsibility over tbemP'-r 
My first object would be to get the different portions of^the requisite knowledge as 
completely as possible, and when a reasoirable security for tiiat is attained, I should 
not be for increasing the uumbei* of the legislating membors; .the*.smaller the 
number, consistent with having the requisite knowledge, so much the better, as 
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welffor thfe s<k6 of i*endWng tfie i^Jjonsibilitj greater, as for havhigia more steady 
application of ttiooght and attetitioii; ^ , 1 ;: 

357. Do you t^jink that in practice it would not be found that so small a oumBer 
of persona wonid not havfe sufficient ttoie to enter into the large mass of subjects 
which it ^Ould be necessary for them to enter into, without other assistance ?—-Wfeen 
I have stated this as a scheme, the idea of which has passed through iny niirul, I beg 
to be understood as not giving it for a scheme I have thoroughly digested. I have 
•laiidowt the^neral principle, I think, correctly ; and if an organ something like 
what I have now described were set to work, and it were found by experience that 
a greater number ofco-operators than that I have named were really needed for the 
business, it would be proper to add them. 

3.58. Do you think a scheme of this kind would be expedient, to appoint in 
addition to this council, individtials of the same classes that you have enumerated, 
wibo sliould have no responsibility as members of the council; but prepare for the 
members of tlic council information in the different lines that the council would 
want ?-~-It entei'3 into my scheme, that this legislative organ should have the 
command of secretaries and other necessary assistarUs to any amount tliat nnght be 
needful. It would also be expedient, if the number of members were limited as 
tnucii as I have mentioned, that provision should be made for successors in case of 
vacancies. To this great end it might be necessary, in addition to those function¬ 
aries I have mentioned of different descriptions, to have others, one corresponding 
with each, one lawyer, one native servant,and soon, in the character of })robationers 
or assistants, or under some other appropriate name, employed under the principal 
functionaries, acquiring knowledge and experience, and under a course of training 
for filling vacancies when they occur. 

3.59. If such probationers were appointed under that name, or some similar 
name, and not under the name of clerks, would they not make a very good class 
from wliich to choose successors, giving the government the option of choosing or 
not choosing them, according to their conduct in the inferior situation:—If the 

, momba s of the council were as much limited in number as I have now mentioned, 
solne such provision would be necessary; and the more necessary because the 
nomination to this office, 1 think, should not be with tiie local government, but in 
England ; and therefore to prevent the loss of the services of a necessary member 
during the time that would be necessary to communicate with England, some 
substitute on the spot oifght always to be prepared. 

360. If then the nomination of the members of the council is to be made by 
any person, or persons in England, whose knowledge will l)e necessarily either 
limited or derived from other persons as to the character of the Company’s servants 
in In<)ia, wiU not that be an additional reason why some set of probationary 
members, similar to that whiebyou have beenjust speaking of, should be established 
in India to have a choice from ?— I think it is a strong reason. If vacancies were 
tilled up by the Governor General, he might be expected in general to*know persons 
within reach who might be made available, without any such class of expectants 
in preparation. 

361. Would not another redson for such an arrangement be, that that class of 
persons, by their conduct in that situation, would show who wx*re the most fit from 
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tbeir character to be appomtcd as members of the counoi}, which would avoitf the 
inconvenience of dismissing a person who, afthr he was appomted, was found not 
to'be sufficient for the situation?—r^Jertainly. 

362. You stated that you thought it desirable that the Governor General should 

form a part of such a legislative council —I think he should be president ;*my idea 
of tl)e best constitution of this legislative organ being, that it should be a section 
of his council, of which no session should be held without his presence or under 
las authority. ^ 

363. Do you think there would be any objection to his having a veto upon all 
laws that were passed in it ?—That would undoubtedly be a subject for consider¬ 
ation in framing any law upon this subject; it is one of tne .points on which 
I cannot say that I have any very definite opinion ; it would be a matter for 
serious deliberation ; I see pros and cons. 

364. Do you consider, in tbe present state of -society in India, anything approach¬ 
ing to representation as entirely out of the question ?—I conceive wholly so. 

365. Hut you conceive that the several presidencies might he represented in the 
supreme legislative council in Calcutta ?—If not in Calcutta, at some place that 
might be reckoned more convenient for the seat of the supreme government; which 
moreover iniglit be a locomotive body, 'fhere would be no very great incon¬ 
venience in its motions; and there might often he great advantage with reference 
both to control and to legislation, in having its place of action at one time at one 
presidency, and another at another; its general {»lace of abode being centrical with 
respect to all three. 

366. Will you state w'hetber any evils have been found within your experience 
practically to result, from the existence upon their present footing of the King’s 
courts in India?—One inconvenience immediately presents itself, and one which 
afipears to me to speak volumes. Yon have two indepeiidemt authorities ruling in 
one and the same couniry ; two authorities not only from their nature liable to be 
in frequent collision, btit which actually have been frequently in collision, and are 
habitually to a certain extent anbigonizing instead of co-operating povveis.* That, 
there ought to l>e but one aiitliority in India 1 think is proved by the most con¬ 
clusive considerations; in fact, unity in government, if there be an uncontrollable 
principle in government, is that principle. Tfie Supreme Government is tbe 
universal instrument of protection ; the inhabitants of eveiy class anti description 
look up lo it for the security of all that they value. To, enable it to afl’ord this 
protection, it ought undoubtedly to have the command of obedience, of obedience 
as universal as the demand for its protection. There is also no doubt diet in India 
tbe habit of peaceable and quiet obedience, is exceedingly increased by everything 
that adds to the prestige of the government, and that everything winch tends to lessen 
that feeling of reverence and awe, increases the difficulties of the government; para¬ 
lyzes to a considerable degree all the power it has to exercise, because it is a very 
different thing to exercise tbe powers of government am«ng a people where obedi¬ 
ence is willingi and among a people where oiwidience has to be compelled. Now 
the mode in which the Supreme Court stiffens itself up by the side 0^ the general 
government, pretending to spring from a higher authority, aiid to be itself the most 
dignified organ of t!ie two, hoUiing itself altogellicr irres|)onsible to the government; 

in 
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in reality as having the poiver of binding the government, wiiilethe ^vemnient has 
no powef to bind th® court, has had, as L am satisfied that all persorts who have 
had*^experiente qf the proceedings in India will acknowledge, very considerable 
effect in lessening the infiuence of the government, and rendering its business more 
difficult* in short, rendering the habit and contemplation of disobedience a thing much 
more familiar to the minds of the people iu general. The evils also necessarily 
growing out of the existence of a set of people in a country who claim a right to 
divey only their own laws, and to be amenable to their own tribunals, which may 
literally be said to be inaccessible to nearly the whole of the population, cannot 
but present themselves to every mind as enormous, and repugnant to every idea ot 
good government. The very vague and indeterminate language in which the pow'crs 
of those King’s courts have been described in the Acts of Parliament, leaves it open 
td them to claim nearly as much or as little jurisdiction as they please; and lias 
enabled, or perhaps, as the Chief Justice Grey alleges, compelled, them so to extend 
their jurisdiction over the natives, that every man among them may he considered 
as subject to two sets of laws. Now when a simple and ignorant Indian finds him¬ 
self bound to attend to the Company's laws, as administered in the zillah and pro¬ 
vincial courts, and embodied in the Regulations, in his general habits of intercourse 
with his fellows of his own country, but finds that he is also bound on unforeseen, 
and thence more terrible occasions, by the laws of another country which he know s 
nothing about, and is on every such occasion, notwithstanding his obedience to tlie 
laws of his own country, liable to be called dowm hundreds of nnles to the presi¬ 
dency, merely perhaps to prove that be is not subject to the jurisdiction ot t!io 
court; dragged down to this distance upon a simple affidavit,made perhaps out ot 
malignity, and never inquired into; that he is under the jurisdiction of the court; 
ail this constantly happening, cannot but produce a degree of confusion and misery 
in the country w hich it is not easy to describe. A passage or two in the letters ot 
the Judges of the Supreme Court relating to this subject, I would beg leave of the 
Committee to point out to their attention. At page 48* of Appendix 5, of the 
Report of the Committee on the Affair? of the East India Company, the judges of 
the Supreme Court, in their letter to die Commissioners for the Afluirs of India 
say, “ It is no doubt needless for us to crave the attention of the Right Honour¬ 
able the President and CominisiSloners to the painful difficulties w hich are connecteil 
with the unsettled and vague state of the laws under whicli the court has to exer¬ 
cise in the jirovinces a jurisdiction, in some cases concurrent, and in others conffict- 
ing, with that of the’provincial courts; so that in instances of the highest 
degree of • criminality known to the law, it may chance to be the intricate 
question whether a culprit is amenable to this court or to others; and w ith 
respect to those Christian persons, born or residing in the provinces, who ai e 
not British, according to tJbe interpretation put on that term, there are some 
who maintain the opinion that for any offences al>ove the degree of a misde- 
mieanor they are not amenable to either jurisdiction 5 and tlicre arc others who 
hold that a man may be amenable only to our Court as a British, whilst his wife, as 
ahalf-castqChristian, maybe amenable wily to the provincial courts, ortv'cc trna. 
The chief * justice, a^t page i’’?, describes the state of the lavy, as regards 
persons, in the following terms : ^^'As to the first of these divisions of law% namely. 
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-- so deplorable and discreditable a state of confusion, that it k Scarcely possible to 

ii February 1833. sp6ak of it with the plftiiiness which is requisite fbr showing the,teal state of the 
fantes mu Es respcct which w due to it As the existing law. The most 

■ opposite notions are allowed to prevail upon points, respectirtg. which it il of the 

utmost importance that no doubt which can be removed should continue to subsist 
There is no uniform, no definite opinion, either as to the true character and 
incidents of the sovereignty of tfie Crown, nor of the dependence of the laws 
Parliament, nor as to the rights either of political power or of property of the East* 
India Company; nor even of the relation in which the many millions of natives 
stand to the political authorities by which they are entirely governed. Diflerent 
races of natives have difierent grounds of political right; as to one class of them, 
it is even disputed under which of two different systems of law it is that they li^e. 
Amongst the Hindoos and Mahoinedans there’ are persons not even claiming any 
sovereignty, to whom the governments have nevertheless stipulated an exemption 
from law, or at least from all courts of justice. Amongst the British authorities 
we have courts which the Legislature has made supreme, yet to which no other courts 
are allowed to be subordinate. Commissions of the peace, which are sealed by 
the supreme courts, but are directed almost exclusively to persons who arc 
judicial or magisterial officers of the Company, and who have been recently declared 
by the Privy Council to be exempt in that character from the control, by man¬ 
datory writs of the courts out of which their commissions as justices issue; so 
that from the diliitulty of distinguishing W'hat is done by them in one character, 
from what is done n the other, the consequence must be, that in both they will 
no longer be res|>onsible to any but the Governor General in Council.” The judges 
l*age 123.2, conjointly say, “The next head of difficulties is one of which we feel considerable 
r,Ui Ai)p. to ;3d difficulty in speaking. But our motives, and the necessity of exhibiting the whole 
Report. saying that some of the inconvenience to 

which the court is subjected, and some of w hich it is the apparent cause, are attri¬ 
butable to tiie imperfections of the Acts of Parliament and letters patcnt’under 
which it has to act, or by which it is affected. It would seem as if, either from'tRe 
intricacy of the subject, or an apprehension that difficulties would be encountered 
in Parliament, when modifications of the powers of the Supreme Court have 
been desired, they have been sought not by positive and plain enactment, but by 
the introduction of something in an Act of Charter which, wjtiiout l>eing likely to ex¬ 
cite too much discussion at the time, might nevertheless be available afterwards 
as show'ing an intention on the part of the legislating power to make the required 
))rovision. Nothing can be more vague, in most respects, than the important 
Statute of 21 Geo. 3, c. 70; it provided that persons should not be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the court for this or for that reason, butjeft it nearly as open to argu¬ 
ment as it was before, whether all those must not be held liable w'ho could be 
shown to be subjects of His Majesty.” Upon this grouqd the chief justice arguea 
that the words of this enactment render amenable to the Supreme Court all persons 
that can lie called subjects of His Majesty. All the inhabitants of India may, 
therefore, be brought under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court Notliing can ^ 
more creditable to those judges than the distinct opinion they declare, that this 

double 
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double legislation, and double* adjudication, cannot exist without great mischiefs. 
They proceeded so far .as to offer schemes for potting an end to it, The cliief 
justice recpinmended an experimental district to be formed round .Calcutta, tOi try, 
on this small scefe, the effect Of uniform laws and a uniform mode of adjudication 
for all classes of persons, and if that experiment succeeded, to extend the plap 
afterwards to the whole of India j but to this the Governor General objected, upon 
grounds which appear to me to have weight. The evidence which is exhibited in 
. those documents of the inconvenience of the present state of legislation in India, of 
the miscliief arising from those double fountains of law and judicature, and of the 
necessity of some legislative provision to put an end to all this evil, deserves the 
utmost attention of the Cominitteie. 

367. What hazard, in your opinion, would he incurred by withdrawing tliose 
tribunals?—The only hazaj'd l ean imagine is, that there would be a degree of 
rjiscontent expressed on the part of certain Englishmen at the presidencies, who 
being by no means remarkable for willing obedience to the government, are by no 
means sorry to have an instrument by which that unwillingness may be manifested, 
and the Supreme Court answers their purpose admirably well. lint it appears to 
roe that Englishmen would, under such a scheme as I contemplate, have no real 
ground for complaint. Unquestionably, every practicable security ought to be 
given to Englishmen who are in India, both for their persons and their properties; 
but they can have no right to any species of security which is inconsistent with 
the security of others. The history is curious, and w'orth attending to, 
of the English law and the English courts in India. It is touched upon, 
but not with a very exact knowledge of the circumstances, in some of 
the papers of the judges in the printed documents on the table. When the 
English in India had factories merely, no territory, and no dominion over any of 
tile natives, they obtained as a boon, (generally granted to European commercial 
communities, in their aominions, by the native princes in India,) the privilege of 
administering justice among themselves, without having recourse to the very rude 
institutions of judicature which existed iu the country; and above all, wiiiiout 
bcifig amenable to their penal laws, which were very revolting. The Easi-lndia 
Company having found that the disputes which were apt to arise in the factories, 
could often not he settled amicably, made application at an early period of their 
existence to tlie King, for a charter of justice. The first expedient was to give to 
the Governors and Council of the several factories the power of adjudication, both 
in civil and in penal cas<?s, within the factory, and among their own people: they 
were,constitute a court of justice, to administer to Englishmen the English laws. 
When it wm found inconvenient to the Governor and Council, on whom the business 
of the factory devolved, to attend to the details of judicature, a new cJiarier of 
justice was obtained, accordirjg to which one person, Iwrned in the civil laws, a.-id 
two merchants, all appointed by the Company, were to form a tribunal in each of 
the principal factories. This funn, of a court waa afterw’ards fotftid to have its 
Inconveniences; and upon a subsequent application, Mayors’ Courts, composed of 
some of the principal persons in the factory, were appointed to adjudicate in civil 
cases, with ,&o .appeal 40 the (Jpvernor in Council, who were still entrusted with the 
criminal jurisdiction; the power of making bye-laws for their direction being 
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ausckw^amboos. vested in the Company. With tMs pow6f, of merely sntling theii’own disputes 

-— according to the particular chatter df justice within their owh factories to their own 

K“i »tiary 1H38. pebple, the English authorities in mdia remained till they conquered Ikngal. 

Miff Eh When that event happened, it waS not thought expedient, i on accoUnt of the 
<!>»> t , iq. to assume the forms of sovereignty- 'Fhe question, whether, the 

Company could hold sovereignty, did not seem fitter be very dtstinctly brought 
forward. They chose, therefore, to govern through’the medium of the nabob, to 
whom was left apparently thC exercise of all the powers of government; 
taining as he did his troops, collecting the revenues, and administering justice, all 
as before ; but in this situation of things, great abuses were speedily found to exist. 
The Company’s servants interfered with the business of the country. The cele¬ 
brated questions of the private trade began to present themstdves. The Company’s 
servants, trading on their own private account with the interior, refused to pay the 
duties which were exacted by the native goverament from its own sut^ects, whp 
were of course unable to stand competition with such rivals. They committed great 
outrages against the nabob’s officers, when they attempted to realize the duties; 
and in reality not only trafficked without payment of any duties, but took the 
principal articles of traffic with the interior, salt, opium, betel-nut and tobacco, 
into their own hands, as a monopoly. They also claimed the right of pre-emption, 
and insisted upon fixing their own price, both for such goods as they had to 
purchase, and such goods as they had to sell, employing intimidation and even 
tortures of various descriptions to bring the people to their terms. It is difficult 
to believe of our countrymen, that they would have been the authors of such scenes, 
but the voluminous Reports of the Committees of the House of Commons in 1772 
and 1773, are full of evidence of the enormities which were then perpetrated, 
and complained of in the loude.st manner by the Court of Directors and their pre¬ 
siding functionaries; by none more strongly than by Lord jClive, whose speeches 
in Parliament denounce them in language which one can hardly at the present day 
believe not to be exaggerated. A remedy was loudly called for. The Mayors* 
(Jourts liad no power beyond the mere limits of Calcutta, considered the factory. 
U. was therefore absolutely necessary to have a court, whose jurisdiction shdtttd 
(extend into the interior, and reach every Englishman who might be misbehaving in 
any part of the country. For tiiis the Supreme Court was established, for the sole 
[im pose of reaching Englishmen, members of the factory, (for such was still tlieir 
only character,) wherever they might be, transgressing »n the country. The 
Supreme Court being so constituted, to exercise control bver Englishmen, and to 
administer English law to Englishmen, when the Government had no otl^r subjects 
than Englishmen, the immediate servants of the factory, it may well excite 
surprise, timt after the state of things was totally altered, when the government of 
the country was taken ostensibly into the hands of tjjje English, when the whole of 
the natives liccame tlieir subjects, and they undertook to make laws, and administer 
justice to theffi, that the expedient contrived for the factory, and for correcting thq 
misconduct of the factory’s servants, without exposing* them to the barbarous 
punislimcnts of the native governments, was allowed to remain on the same footing 
wiien the government became ours, its laws and their administration ours* the people 
our subjects, and as much entitled to justice at our hands as Englishmen themselves. 

368. The 
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/5374. On the otlier hand, ia.it no* youif opinion 
ij^iogls Courts must operate as an effectual bat to-ithe tetdom(^nt<Oft 
interior?'—iBy no mira.n8 r i think the satne, motifs _wltii?h <?suxy,nlfc^. 4 t*tin^^ 
intertpr now, in asipir aa theit objects are- Bmiesi 
stdi. As % asiithoy l^aw the of 'maituigt hwteil, 

have the means of making honest profits in ;lhe iisate,l soppo^f anjj ff go 
for the,gain of nuiBondnct aiidoppreasioUi.it is very fflwhftetfea'desl®d(|fthsfc^^ 
shouh^>noi'^.>ataUi':^ ' ,i ' , :. 

13 to:you ffiink that the security afforded to them by , tlte adownistpatiOti of 
the h^ahtrilmflalk, would be deemed by Bo^hsinnen an pd^ngt^^iteCnpl^y 
pemon andf<propm’ty iWihave.no don^of it, ;, • ■ *.. i ■ '.•,« . 

376. In refeitmce toswbat you have already said the evil«. that; 
suffer from ^afl^ropesns* do not* the; Euiopeans whor ai'e i« India, also 

suffer evils frwsa the iialires refusing h» perform^fiwryOOPtrtets bfiffi thftiiJi.(#iich 
tbeyiitlrrougb the medinni of the MofussffCtvyirtSisb^v^ wo meaRaoC^ — 

I believe that the indigo plantWt have often great ip>hi fi^ cotepM# onnac^ounl 
of Ih© oon^fttlfilineBt of their cont^^^ the eyots^ and;, such,;©yils ought to be 

remedied. ' ’■ ■■ .■ — \'' 

377i > Are;yon conversant with- the establishnSents -at 
educaffon of ^ civil servants of the O^impany ?—havp ibn^ at generaA kpowfedge 

of'-themi -ahdv'taiaionly‘Speak as tO-geoer^St,'''«■■ ■■ ■";, 'v.,; '-v■,«; rr '-■ ■ * v ‘\. 

; 3.7B. ^ Are yoit' ahihcei how far the iiisntntioa iM? M»^yiNry ^ 
beneficial tOitbeaobjectdm* vrhkhit ,was in»titete 4 (?r*My tfeojihstithffon 

at iHaileyburyj, firom all*my 'knowledge of U,,;wliich*hh^^k#r.>;?» if^v |^^ec|,, is 
bytftw) me^. fovoumbleI?conceive' tbat||H8fedtteV«a^:4-*^h\ '■f%;the "fV'iiy.iiof 
MndyriCKeept by a smailmwanber of.thebest diap!^PS€k|:^hf 

study any where j and that the tendency which is itisCj^rah^rfl^j^ of 

young .into disseiutecour^, ,eatenit.’> 

379. Doe»4l'happen to come whlnn 
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Haii«yi)ity»^ 1)^^ thty ;^re writers, and proceed to |odif fi^-lhey james~mi Ft 

umle*|o’dt«^xa^a«^nbetbife adteiasidfi4 they receive tbeir appdntmtait 

Admitted setiiority in the service dates froid tliis 

Tbey iteoKaniiteed^^ in Greeks iAtin anti arithinetijEJ,! 

.llliijijk,’they ire ad 0 itte 4 ^n^ afte|; they have passed the, 

regi^ir'tihant they under^ >nfteCh^ nMrainntion, which ascertains ^ir progress in 
general knowledge, ajod in, of certain of the Oriental languages. 

There is a Professor of Political Economy and a Professor of XaW ; hot for the 
most itOportant hf aliibranches 0f> edOoation for young men who are to be em¬ 
ployed in the administration of jdstice, there is no appropriate organ. Nothing 
is^ore to he lamented tlian this^ that young men should be sent to act as judges 
in India, widioul having recei^hd, I believe 1 may say with truth, one word of 
instruction on the |>eeMl$ar nature of the unspeakably important, most peculiar, and 
difficult dutieswill have to discharge^ 

382. Do you know whether it very frequently happens that in consequence of a 
deficiency eKhibited on such examinations, they are deprived of tiie writerships to 
which they have looked forward?—There are cases in which from not passing 
they an^ sent hack, and that, if my recollection serves me, more than once ; and if 
tlicy continue below the requisite degree of proficiency they- will, of course, not be 
sent out; but I have not in my recollection any instance of the kind. 

383. On their arrival at Calcutta, what qualifications are required of tliem in 
the College there ?—^Th« only qualification now required to he attained there, is a 
knowledge of certain languages, two of the languages of business in the country ; 
the Persian, and either jhe Hindosfcanee or some other, 

384. Can you state what is the annual expense to the Government of each of the 
students at the College at Calcutta?—I cannot. 

. 385;* You do not happen to recUllect that it has been stated in a minute of the 

G<5Vtrnor in Council as amounting to 6 ( 5 o f. a year for each of them ?—A small 
proportion of them, and only those who are the most backward or the most negli¬ 
gent, ever remain so long as a year. Some of them quit in a few months, especially 
if they have carried out with them any considerable knowledge of the native 
languages. After a certain period, if they do not fit themselves for employment, 
they are, by a recent direction from home, not allowed to have employment { and if 
they do tiot,quialify themselves within a certmn period, they are sent home mid 
forfeit th'car appointment. 

386. Are nottbe regulations you allude to, recent r^ulations, inconsequence of 
the extreme disorder into whiel| that institution had got ?—I believe so. 

3S7; Hnd'lt not been that the young men had indulged in such great 

habits of fexpen^ that tiiere were few of them who were not more or*less involved 
in debt previousTO Olftaining any appointment in India ?—Upon an inquiry which 
took place home i yeaie ^nlso/^ was found that the junior part of the service were 
involved in ifiM to a dieplorahle degree, and also it was found that ttieir residence 
in Calcutta had been one great cause of this. 
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supply df w^ritors fmoto a<ivantageo«s to the pul»l«3 jewtoe tto t)^ of 

ariy^.ii^lvidWal^wliateyeri^It Iras always ocaitted outfit 

to be fran a wiUer fielti than it now is j that the ph^r j^ihd^^of lsdtecting weuld • 
not be education at a particular college,; byt 

adapted to the trusts which are to be conferred, and a5c<?rtaiped by a well-Chnsti- 
tuted orgwi of examination. In what manner the appoinua^t should take plape 
with the best advantage, is a nice queslipn, and one to which i kave dot pfaticularf^ 
turned-my attention. * , . y ^ ‘-'"^ 

390. Would not great advantage result from the ojreqing those ,appointments 
more or less to public competition?—Undoubtedly, opening them to public 
competition would afltrrd the best chance of high qualifications, provided always 
the test applied of su]perior . proficiency w'asan efficient ode. 

391. Have yoti any dbubt that one of the moist iinffortatit considerations for the 
Legislature must f>e the imirrovemeut of the governnient of India in India itself?—- 
I think so, entirely. 

393. In that point of view, should you not think it of extreme importance that 
great attention should be paid to tlie education of the native.s, and to the intro¬ 
duction of the Englisii language among them ?—()n every account I consider the 
improvement of the natives in education as an object of paramount importance, 
and that it ought to be forwarded by every possible means. I am of opinion, 
however, that the progress of education among them, so as to produce any very 
perceptible effect, will be exceedingly slow. With respect to the English langiiage 
making its way among a people so numerous, dispersed over so great a country, 
the number of Englishmen mixing ivith them so small, and the occasions of their 
feeling strongly the need of the English language so feiv • under these circumstances, 
any very general difinsion of the English language among the natives of hibiu, 

I think, is to be despaired of. 

393, Do you not understand that there exists’a disposition on the part of the 
natives to acquire the English language ?—All those that are coming frequently in 
contact with English men j of whom, chiefly, we hear, do manifest a desire to 
acquire the English language ; but'with regard to the great mass of the people 
distributed over tlie country and in the fields, many of whom never saw ©n English¬ 
man, I conceive that no occasion for a knowledge of the En^ish language is felt 
by them, and that they are rarely excited to a wish for its aequisition. 

394. You.are not aw'are that any representotuiili^ have b^n made by teachers 
in some of the existing schools, of cornpluirils Itoing made by those sent there; that 
they are not taught the English language rather than the^anScrit or the Persian 

1 should not tw'surprised if that complaint was made, because I should sup|tose 
that the parents who «end their hhiidren to those sehbols are such as, being in 
cotiimmi intercourse wdth Englishmenj find the beriefit (rf knowing*the En^ish 
language. . ' • 1 "if' - 

395. What 


dtoa le jiKwciti smtiop iri' mat' country,' the wfithfs nommatea 
directors at home'?—^Entirely so.’ *; . 
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bbl^ ft^gehew oatiim.' t beheve there are copious acc*»titM» «iihw«^y 

presented to the Coirftnittee upon that subject. " , . • < ; ■ ^;i 

• Abt'Of' a front the territorial revemi^^for 

thaf^purpose f has'ft ootne to how many years elapsed before Ihy 

saijOwaa’actuailyappropriftM^tottsat'O^^ that ActAeas passed?—! bclthve 

it'fwas'a icoiisidei^blonhbe; tbe^exhiit period I eannbt ta&e upon me to say. The 
perkwi of the Chatter perhaps-was half ; ', 

ip7. Was hdt/the“ stifplus territpri^^ of India charged with this by tiic 

An?—There' a pfctty niuItifaHous drstribdtioh ordained of the surplus revenue, 

btit I belt^e'fhe sum that ivas directed to be applied for this object' was not con¬ 
sidered a part of the surplus revenue, but rathfer of the expenditure in Ihdia. A 
aum applied to promotfe native eduOation in the country, would appear,' I suppose, 
aihong the bx'penses of governnrifent, rendering the surplus so' much less. ■ 

398. Ijs that your coastruotion of the terms of the Act of Paiiiameul, or is it tiie 
construction formally put upon that Act-by the legal authorities to whom the Court 
of !jirectdr.s may have referred, the question ?—I express my own opinion, from 
a sort of recollection that the sum alluded to made no item iu the distribution of 
the surplus revenue; and if I am not incorrect in this, it must stand among tla* 
expenses of the government. 

399. It has been stated in a petition to Parliament by certain natives pf the 
island of Bombay, as a suggestion wdiich tljcy desire to be enforced, that at the cial 
of 12 years every native appointed to an office under the Briti.sli rule in India, 
should be required to be able to read and write and speak the English language. 

From your inquiries, aud the examination to which )our office has led you, can you 
state to tlie Committed any opinion with respect to the practicability or expediency 
of the adoption of such a regulation ?—It Is possible, that in the course of 12 years, 
tl^ere (pight be educated far enough to speak and write English tolerably, but at 
a.greater expense, a sufficient number of natives to fill all the offices to which the 
natives have generally been appointed ; but it does not occur to me that any very 
considerable advantage would bq derived from it. 


400. Is it your opinion that it would be conducive to the amelioration of the 
system of government ki India, if means could be found of gradually introducing 
native agency to a umchTgreater extent into the various departments of the govern¬ 
ment wjpuld have no exclusion; wherever a fit native appears; lie should be 
considdreda profjer candidate for employment; and there is one important reason 
for employing fit natives, that their employment can iO; general be obtained at 
a cheaper.fate r|han that of E|wropeans; but the great object with me is to obtain 
the fittest instruments, native or not. The mere employment of natives in itself 
|ioes not appear to, me to be a matter of so much importance as if does lo some 
other perac^s, whose opinkjpinevenhcless i highly respect. U appears to me ten 
thousand times more ,iraj^i^^tj Wfith respect to the good of the population in general, 
that the Mines.8.of thiP Cfov^nment should be-well done, than that it should be 
done by any particular class of persons. 

401. If 
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not see, for example, how, for the, adiriiriistratidh Ofj|Jsdc«fd hiis Jii 

moon&iff, .a native would be better quaHfiid, cati^is by kiiqWing thO 

English language. The other great branch of the loeal a^inistralipn is ooiji^cdog, 
the revenue; acting under the English coUectbr in dealing witl^'the i 

their assessments and realising the demaiid. In this, also, it d6es obt appear to 
me that there would be any peculiar advantage to the natjye ip his knmyih^ tine 
English language, provided only the Englishman knows the language of the native. 

402. Do not you consider that a community of language tend^ to identify a 
people with their governors ?-r-If you coiild spread the Eb^ish languages^ as to 
make it the language of the people, as well as of their governors, it would be impor¬ 
tant in many respects; though community of language has not much identified the 
Irish people with their governors. In itself it would be a most desirable thing 
that the people of India should speak the language of England, because It would 
introduce them fully to the field of European intelligence. This; however, I Conceive 
a thing impossible. And while we aim at impossibilities, we are in danger of over¬ 
looking other good things that might really be done. 

403. Is it not the case that natives of rank and property are averse to taking 
offices under the English Government at present?--! know no instance of their 
aversion to hold office. I believe that the families Who held,rank arid power under 
the native governments, and who might hope agam to hold them if our government 
were dispossessed, would be glad, from the hopes they might entertain to see it dis¬ 
possessed; blit I believe there is no aversion to tbe English Government among 
any other class of natives, 

404. Does not their aversion proceed from there being no situation sufficiently 

high for them to take ?—'fhat I consider a different^Iue^tion. ' That there would be 
an aversion in persons of rank in the country to take such offices as we admit them 
to, 1 have no doubt. 1 , 

405. But you apprehend there would be no indispo^itaOn On the part of nativbS 

of rank and property to take offices of distinction if they Were offered to,, them 
Quite the contrary. ‘ ’ 

406. Do not you think it would l)e desirable; fpr the purpose of the natives 
taking those offices, that they should be acquainted %ith the English language?— 
There are certain offices which they could not fill without knowing the English 
language intimately. I should cemsider that a knowledge^ of the English language 
would be an indispensable requisite in any native forming a part of the leg^klatiVe 
council. In others of the highest offices, it would be desirable for ffieiri tb khoiir the 
English language; but in most ofthe judJcial/arid rifio&tbf 4 WrcyerihfeSifo^ 

1 should not think it an indispensable condition or a qnalifieatibri of much 

importance. 
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these instahees have been rare’; and it is not technically, but literally, that I say 
nine-tenth^ of all that is important in the general despatches originates with the 
India House. , 

416. Would it not be irregular for the despatches to originate otherwise than at 
the IftdiS House ?—-Unless in the case of recusance on the part of the (’ourt. The 
Boat’d can enjoin the Court to prepare a draft upo/j any subject, and when this 
draft is sent to the Board, they have the power of altering, and their alteration may 
go to the length of substantially cancelling the Court’s draft, and substituting another 
upon the subject. 

417. Has not the India Board the power, upon any branch of Indian atfairs, of 
originating a despatch, and sending it down to the Court of Directors, and requiring 
them to ti-ansmit it ?—Not except in the mode I have now mentioned, cancelling 
th? Court’s draft, and substituting their own. 

• 418. Does not it appear detrimental to the efficiency of tlie C.'ourt of Directors, 
and generally to the public service, that those members who come late in life from 
India, and therefore are the best qualified to take a part in the government of the 
country, should not be placed upon the committee of correspondence til! they come 
to it in seniority, and does not it appear incongruous that they should ho at the same 
time elegible to the situation of chairman and deputy chairman ?-—It appears so ; 
always to compose the committee of correspondence of the senior members, does 
appear to me exceptionable on several accounts; but it has its advantages also, and 
1 have not sufficiently meditated on the subject, to be able to say whicli preponderate. 

419. How would you propose that the selection, if deemed preferable, should he 
made?—There could be no other mode but an arrangement among the directors 
themselves, in the same way as the chairs arc now filled. 

420. It being necessary that llic chairman and deputy chairman should respec 
lively be members of eyery committee, is it not expedient that they should have an 
opfrortunity in the ordinary course of rotation of being cognizant with the aflairs 
transacted before each of such committees, and is not that an advantage derived 
frtom the existing system, by which the highest officer in the Indian service returning 
to'Tingland and becoming a director, becomes in succession acquainted with all 
those departments over which as chairman he may eventually liavc to preside?— 
I have no doubt that in the change of mode alluded to, something would be lost, in 
the manner suggested in the question ; but the very inconvenience which is referred 
to is incurred in the m< 3 st important of all instances; because it not unfrequiailly 
happens that directors come to the chair wlio liave never been in the committee of 
correspon^Jctice, in whicli the most im[)ortant business is pertortned. 

421. * Is it not the daily practice in the Court of Directors that even junior 
members of the Court take an active part in the management of those concerns — 
When the despatches which ,havc passed the committee of correspondence arc 
carried into tiie Court of Directors, all tlie directors have there an opportunity of 
reading them, and the doqpments upon which they are foundetl; und'l is then open 
to the youngest member of the Court to take any part he pleases in tliscussing the 
subjects, and to make aiiy observations that occur to him. 

422. Are there in the existing Board of Directors, any, and what proportion ot 
gentlemen who have been in India, and in what capacities?—A great proportion 
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have been in India, SOtne as captains of ships, some as military officers, some who 
have been in tt*e higliest stations of the government, others who have been members 
of if.c sudder adawlut and boards of revenue, and gentlemen wlio l^gvelong officiated 
as judges, as coJlectors of the revenue, and residents at foreign courts. 

4J;j. Supposing an extreme case, might it not happen that the committee of 
correspondence might be composed entirely of captains of vessels, merchants, and 
f)ersons having filled no important situations in India, and that those other members 
of the Court of Directors who are not in the committee of correspondence, might 
consist of persons who have filled the highest situations in the council, and judicial 
situations, and in the revenue department?—It is no doubt a possible case, and 
there have been (X'casions in which I think the fact has approximated to tlie 
supposition. 

424. Js it obligatory on the Court of Directors to appoint the cbromittce'of 
correspondence by seniority?—It is a practice rather than a rule, and not at all 
obligatory. One committee is formed of the junior members, from this they rise to 
another, and then to another, and so on to the committee of correspondence; but 
all this is only matter of arrangement. 


MartiSf 28 ® die Februarii, 1832 . 


Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


JOHN SULLIVAN, Esq. called in, and examined. 

425. Does your experience in India enable you to form any judgment of the 
practical effect of the existing mode of educating young men for the civil servicc*'6f 
the Company ?—I have always considered the collection of a number of young men 
of the same age, destined for the same scene, in the same college, to be a great 
mistake in the present system of education. 

426. Do you apply that observation both to England and to India?—Both to 
England and to the colleges of India. 

427. Within your observation have the young men, generally speakir^,^ who have 

[iroceeded to India from the college in England, at llerlford, l>een so grounded as 
to be qualified to take pari in tlie civil administration of the affairs of the Company ? 
—I should imagine that there have been no instances of any young man arriving in 
India posse.sse^l of a sufficient acquaintance with the language to enable him to take 
a share in the administration of the country. , 

428. Is it at present required of the young men to be entered, upon their arrival 
in India, at the college established eitlier at Calcutta or Madras, and what is the 
line of instruction prescribed at cither of those colleges ?—A§ Calcutta, the system 
of education embraces general literature; but I think the attention of the young 

men 
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luen is almost exclusively givert to the acquisition of the Oriental languages; at 
Madras the education is exclusively confined to those langutiges. 

429. What is the nature of the evils you apprehend to result from the congKe- 
gating of these yohng men in the college at home, previous to their departure for 
India ?-*The great evil I conceive to arise out of the college at Hertford is this, 
that all the students there are nearly of the same age, tfiey are all youths, tuid 
congregating together, they naturally get into habits of extravagance ; tliey are not 
checke’d as they would be at the universities, where the society is general, and 
consists r>f young men and of persons of maturer age; moreover, 1 conceive that 
they lose the opportunity at Hertford of forming those connexions and friendships 
in this country which tend very much to rivet their affections to persons and things 
at home ; such connexions are so many links to society in this country, and they are, 
I flnnk, of great importance to any man who is destined for India, and who is to he 
c^jitirely separated from his own country for so long a period. 

430. Has it appeared to you that for the most part, when nominated to 
writerships, they have considered their fortunes to be made, and imbibe accordingly 
notions of extravagance and expense?—Such a notion is very probably imbibed at 
the colleges. The extravagance both at Madras and Calcutta, particularly at 
Calcutta .since the establishment of the college, lias been very great indeed. 

431. Should you conceive the same effect likely to be produced in the event of 
those appointments being made, not the subject of nomination by individuals, but 
of general public competition ?—I conceive the present effects to arise entirely from 
the congregating of a number of young men together in the same college, and 1 
think if that cause ceased, there is no question but that all these effects which flow 
fi’oin the present education would cease also. 

432. My question was, whether you conceive this effect to be in any degree 
attributable to the present mode of their appointment?—I could hardly say it 
arises out of the present mode of their appointment, but 1 have no doubt, at the 
same time, that the effect will be most wholesome if apjioiutments of this kind wore 
tl\p result of competition. 

433. Is not the present mode of appointment an individual nomination, without 
any corresponding responsibility ?—I am not aware of the existence ot any 
particular responsibility, upon sueh appointments. 

434. Is such mode of nomination, in your opinion, liable to appointments 
being made, not from •the qualification of individuals, but from individual favour 
and affection ?—That I‘imagine must be the case ; I am not aw'are ot any check 
upon the nomination of individuals to writersliips; they originate, 1 imagine, usually 
in an)tiVes of personal favour and affection. 

435. Which mode of appointment do you consider the best calculate<l for the 

efficiency of the service, tlie^ mode of appointment through competition, or the 
mode by the nomination of any individual or bodies of individuals ? —By compe¬ 
tition undoubtedly. • 

436. Do not ditficultoes present tliemselves to your mind, as likely to arise from 
opening such appointments to public comfKdition in this country, provided the 
Legislature Ithougl it it4>olitic so to do?—I have not given the subject any particular 
attention, but I should imagine there would not be any difficulty whatever. 
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437. Are we to iioderstand you to say, that the writers so appointed are the 
only source from whence the patronage in India can be filled up ?—-That is the case 
under the present system. 

438. Is that patrona^, in all its various branches, of very grdat amount, as well 
as of vety great importance ?—It is of immense amcaint, and of vast importance. 

439. Could you give us a rough notion of the annual amount of the civil service 
in India?—I cannot pretend to speak with anything like accuracy; there is 
a Return published of the number of offices, and I think I have heard that the 
civil servants on the establishment now are from 1,1 op to 1,300, that js of the 
three presidencies. 

440. What do you think it annually costs —I rather think about 2,000,000 
sterling, tlie whole civil service. 

441. Do you know upon wlmt principle the supply of writers to meet -the 
demand is regulated ?—I should suppose it is upon information derived frotn 
the local government abroad. 

442. For instance, at this time do you happen to know whether there are not at 
the several {residencies many servants who have been sent out, unemployed?— 
There are at Bombay, I believe, now about 25 civil servants out of employ, and 
the number at Madras I think is 17; 1 do not know what it is at Calcutta, but 
according to the extent of tlje establishment, I sliould think two-thirds more than at 
Madras. 


443. Has that arisen from the reduction of the estahlishmeut that has taken 
place in India?—The number out of employ is owing jrohably to new arrange¬ 
ments for the administration, but I am not prepared to say to what extent they 
have operated. 

444. Are you aware whether, notwithstanding the large number unemployed at 
the presidencies which you have stated, that there have been new appointments 
made in the present year?—Yes, some very lately. I know a son of a friend of 
mine, who saiie<l for India a short time ago. 

445. What is the fate of those civil servants, who after having passed the 
college, continue unemployed in India?—They receive the allowance of serv»ats 
out of employ, when not actually in office. 

446. Do you joean that every writer sent out .to India, who does not receive 
employment, is paid by the East-India Company ?—He has a certain allowance 
paid to him,'a small stipend till he gets into office ; I think.the maximum of allow¬ 
ance is under 300 rupees a month to the senior servant, *and lower in comparison 
to the junior grades. 

447. Were you yourself at a college at Calcutta r —1 was for, a short lime. 

448. Does it appear to you that airy mode might be adopted in India, to prevent 
the evil you have mentioned, of the congregating of these young men for a con¬ 
siderable period of time together at a college at Calcutta ?- By resortiirg to the 
former practiVe of .sending young men, on their arrival in India, to the provinces, 
and by attaching them to some public office, I think the evil woulri be com¬ 
pletely retiroved, and in my opinion greater facilities afforded them of acquiring 
practical knon ledge of the vernacular' language, than t^ey now enjoy in the 
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449. Do you mean that you •would have them act as our young men are accus¬ 
tomed to do in England, previous to their employment in the service ?—Exactly 
so; before tlie establishment of the college, all young men who went to India 
were appointed t6 some public office, and that is the case at Bombay at this 
mom.ent^, they are, upon their first arrival in India, sent up the country and 
attaciied to some public office. 

450. What are the languages that they learn in the college at Calcutta ?—Hin- 
• dostanhe, Bengalee and Persian, those are tlie three principal languages at Calcutta. 

4^1. Then you conceive, by their dispersion over the different provinces, tlicy 
would acquire that which might be very essential hereafter, some knowledge of 
the vernacular language of the country r —Ves, they would have much greater 
facilities for acquiring the vernacular languages of the country, living in the pro- 
viftces where they are spoken, than they can have at the presidencies; they have 
ipore communication w»ith the people, business and language go band in hand, they 
learn both at the same time. 

452. You have stated as one of your objections to the college near Hertford, 
that the young men are rather of tender age; just inform the Committee at what 
age they are generally admitted at that college?—About 17 or 18 ; what I intended 
to state to the Committee was, that at Hertford they are all of tender age ; 
I should call a young man of 17 or 18 of tender age; at the universities there 
are men of all ages from 16 to 26. 

453. Then am I to understand that you consider 17 or 18 to be a tender age ? 
—I think so. 

454. Are you aware, till lately, the Act of Parliament repealed the Statute by 
which young men arc obliged to stay four terms, if they went in at 17 or 18 they 
could not leave the college till 20 or 21 ?—I was not aware of the repeal of the 
Act; I do not think 1 have stated my answer with sufficient distinctness ; the dis¬ 
tinction I meant to make between the college at Haileybury and the national 
universities is this, that at the college of Hailevbury all the students arc about the 
same age, from 17 to 20, but at the national universities men go at 16, and may 
reHnain there, I believe, till they are 25 or 2t), not as under graduates, but until 
they take orders, or embark in the active duties of their jirofession; there is, 
moreover, a society at the univessities composed of individuals of all ages, and such 
a society naturally operates as a check upon the young men; the society at the 
college of Haileybury is confined to the students theniselves, and to the masters, 

455. Are you aware‘that when they come to Haileybury that there are two 
terms in tha year at the college of Haileybury, and at other parts of the year they 
have a’n opportunity of visiting their families and friends?—Yes, just as they do 
«lien at the universities. 

45<3. If that be the case, how can they lose their family or national character?— 

I am not aware of having sai^ that they lost their family or national character, hut 
.that they have not at Hertford the same opportunities of forming friendships and 
connexions with the men*who are destined to figure on the public stage in this 
country, as they would have at the national universities. 

457. Are you not qr'vare that at college those young men who are destined to 
serve in India form great attachments, which exist and last during the life of those 
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youjog trien in India towards each other ?-^Tbat, ih my opinion, is an additional 
reason for giving theiii an opportunity of forming separate attachments, if I may m 
express myself, in this country, because the young men who are associated at 
Haiieybury wOdld th^ in India at all events. 

458. You haVe referred to many young men being separated from thtfir home 

connexions, not in the sense of fatniiy connexions, but of those which relate to their 
nation ; have you by personal observation discovered that many such instances can 
be found in India of servants of the East-India Company who do not Ipok hack to 
home, that is to say, to England, with the strongest imtioiml attachment ?— 
I imagine that instances of a man losing his national attachment are vpry rare 
indeed ; but I think I may state, that young men who hi^vc formed in youth strong 
attachments to persons in this country, will have their attachments more closely 
riveted to persons and things in this country, than persons who go out without 
having had such opjwrtunities. i. 

459. Your answer appears to show the expediency of making a community of 
interest and feeling between the servants of the East-India Company in India, and 
those who may have been left at home; can you state wltat proportion of the young 
men sent out to India, when they receive appointments in India, take India for their 
home, and relinquish all hope and desire of returning to their native land ?—I am 
not prepared to adduce a single instance of a man having by choice adopted India 
for his country; but the feelings of a man who goes to that country, having formed 
strong connexions during his youth in England, and a than who goes to India 
without having formed such connexions, may be very different when they both 
return to England ; the one may find himself a perfbet stranger in this country, the 
other may renew vaiious acquaintances with persons in different walks of life which 
he may have formed during a residence of tw^o or three years at the national 
universities. It is a comingn complaint amongst Indians, that they are strangers in 
their own country, and a very irksome feeling it is. 

460. The last answer has referred rather to the moral effect of sending persoiis 

at that age to India; are tliere not physical reasons which render it extreine'ly 
sirable that the parties destined to reside for a great part of their life in such 
a climate as that of India should be accustomed early to tlie climate, before their 
constitution is formed by residence in a climate soMifferent to that of England ? — 
My answer had reference to the comparative advantages of the.college at Hailey- 
bury and the national universities; and I have no hesitatioiifn saying, fix)m my own 
feelings and my own experience, that 1 siiould give a decided preference to the 
education at the national universities, as calculated to make hoihe rnore'cc'mtbrtable 
on his return to a man who is destined to reside for many years in so distant a scene 
as India; but if the question i.s whellier a nmh should go at the age of 16 or 17 or 
20 to India, I should certainly choose the earlier age. < 

461. It waa with reference to the [ihysical effect of a protracted residence in 
India that tlie question was put?—I should say decidedly the earlier the belter. 

462. Have you any doubt that the prevailing feeling among the young men 
educated at Hailey bury has been that of a provision having kteen^ already mnde for 
them, and they are to li>ok at India principally with a view that they may be able 

to 
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to acciTiBttUte wealth there to remit to England?—I think a notion of that kind is 
very likely to be engendered at Haileybury. 

46^. Are you ajvare that the practical result of the extravagant notions imbibed 
at these colleges led, some few years ago, into an inquiry of the amount of debts 
conb^et^ by the civil servants at Bengal ?—I have a jjerfect recollection of that 
inquiry having been set on foot. 

4164., Did tlie amount of debt, to stated by themselves on that occasion, amount 
’ to ssyeral millions sterling?*—As far as my recollection serves me, it was reported 
that the debts amounted to nearly three millions sterling; I know the amount was 
very large, but it may have been much exaggerated by report. 

465. The principal qualification at either of these seminaries is confined princl- 
paliy, as I understand, to die acquisition of the Oriental languages?—That is the 
case of the colleges in India; at Haileybury the education is of a general nature. 

466. Do you consider the acquisition of scientific knowledge, with a view to the 
situation which they are destined to till in India, would be quite as essential as the 
acquisition in this country of the elements of the Oriental language ?—I should think 
it of very great importance to young men, in their college education here, that they 
should study the science of political economy, mathematics, civil engineering and 
similar branches of education, confining themselves to the mere rudiments of San¬ 
scrit, Persian and Arabic. 

467. Do you consider that the public service has suffered an injury from the 
absence of such requisite qualification?—I think the qualifications of the public ser¬ 
vants would have been much higher than they are if they had paid more attention 
to that branch of education. 

468. Have the salaries of the young men, on their arrival at Madras, been aug¬ 
mented within the last 20 or 30 years?—I believe that they are now double what 
they were 28 years ago,* when f first went to Madras* 

469. Does that appear to have produced among them a further disposition to 
, expensive habits, or on the contrary r —I should say that it has produced a further 

disposition to expensive habits. ,. 

470. What evidence have you to give to the Committee of extravagance exist¬ 
ing at the college of Haileybury ?—1 believe it to be so very notorious as hardly 
to require formal proof. I could state an instance of a son of a friend of wiine 
who was about to enibafk for India two months ago, and who was arrested in his 
progress to tlie ship for debt; bills to a large amount were brought to his father, 
and am^ngst’others was a bill from the tobacconist of 107/. for six months’ supply 
of segars for this young man. 

471. Are you aware that the parents of young men sign their names to a decla¬ 
ration that they will only suppiy them witli small sums pocket-money according 
to the number of.terms they liave been at the college, and that the ypung men are 
only liable to those bills vhich come under the view of the magistrates of the col¬ 
lege ?—I am not aware of the existence of that regulation; but I know, from the 
instance I hjve adduced and from other instances, that if there is such a regulation 
it is of no avail whalfever in preventing the young men from contracting licavy 
debls. 

472. Will 
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tVIDENGE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

472. 'Will you favour us with your opinion'how far the extrUvaganee o6h be 
checked by any rul^ which fhe college may lay down,' to which the parents them¬ 
selves are parties?—It is a subject I have not given my atfentiuu to, I ahi hot able 
to devise any rules.! 

473. Are you aware of any extravagancies prevailing at the universities of 

Oxfonl or Caiiibridge ?—-Very great extravagancies, I hieHeve i but the young men 
I conceive are more under check than at Hatleybury, because there are seniors as 
well as juniors residing at Oxford and Cambridge; athongst the seniofs extrava¬ 
gant habits do not probably prevail. « ' 

474. Yuu have stated that you are not aware of this regulation at HaibybUry; 
are you aware of any regulation at Oxford or Cambridge.?*^! have no knowledge 
of any regulation. 

475. Can you state generally, whether upon the whole the institution at Hailey- 
bury is or not considered generally by men conversant with India affairs, as 
failure ?—I believe it is generally considered tliat every object that was in con¬ 
templation when the establishment of the Haileybury college was formed, might 
have been more effectually obtained by other means. I also find, upon a refer¬ 
ence to the evidence of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone before the House of Lords, 
that in his opinion young men who came to India fit>m Haileyburv entertained 
a great prejudice against India and its concerns. I do not pretend to use the exact 
words of Mr. Elphinstone, but that is the purport of them. 

476. I think you stated that there was no responsible character attached to the 
appointment of the writers r—I am not aware of any responsibility. 

477. Are you not aware, with relation to that observation, that no responsibility 
attached to the appointment of a writer, that every writer, prior to the admission 
into the college, must undergo the examination of the college council, according to 
the order made by the Court of Directors and sanctioned. by the Board of Con¬ 
trol for the Affairs of India ?—I was quite aware that a certain degree of educa¬ 
tion was requisite, but that did not come under my idea of responsibility. 

478. Will you have the goodness to explain what you mean by no responsibility 

attaching ?—I merely meant that the Directors were left to select any person they 
might think proper for the appointment, provided he was able to pass this sort of 
examination. * 

479. You have stated that it is your opinion that a preferable mode of appoint¬ 
ing to the service would be Open competition ?—That is decided opinion. 

480. Will you have the goodness to state whether you know that that practice 
prevails in any other service, in the King’s service, or any other public seryice, as 
the means of appointing to any situation?—I believe that in the military colleges 
at Woolwich and Addiscombe commissions are given by competition. 

481. Are you not aware that after young men chall have been four terms in 

Haileybury, that the place assigned to them is the reward of merit by competition ? 
-- Yes, I believe it is. . 

482. Arc you aware that the young men are classed one, two, three or four, 
according to their merits ?—Yes. 

483. Anil are you aware that no writer can go to Indil^, unless he takes with 
liim a character Jor talent and good conduct from the college council?—The 

young 
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484* Ai 4 youi nckt aware has happened constanUy that ybuhg meo ;;Who j 
hftvpyhelP f^y^soHaiJpyhury, l^aye been j^e^^ the decree of the college cpapcil, ‘ 
ifij^ifbOtP^ aldwrest^ lhe44thpr|ty,H?0<J)^P*Bt^«P^ Board of Directors ?-r I am 
8,wa,thtt,iosthnces.of.iJtiatkipd;|^yp,pc<^rr^^^^^ 

,, ¥^fha^e'Coi«inea^ed a very objectiooahle 

instituticai ,• are you avi^are, upotfi its tinst estabiiabmpat in fipo#. that it was strongly 
objected to ^hy thoCoutt o^;Directors Ett-J hayp ynderitpod jt was strongly objected 
tp hy thp C^urt.of pheetpra* on account of , tlie,expense wjj^b the establishment 
would occasion, 

*^884 41*0 ye^u awaiTe that,,it has undergone great revisbn of, late?-’I have 
understood ,lt has undergone some revision, but I am not aware of the nature of 
that revision.;.,; ■ 

487*, . By..what mode does it appear to you that a diminution of the present large 
charges foFj the; 4vil administraiion of the various departments in India*. might be 
elFecmd?—4@ a general answer 1 should say, that by bringing all the departments 
of tlie government immediately under the government itself, and by abolishing 
boards^ and substituting individual for collective agencies, the expense might be 
mateiially reduced. , . 

488., At'Piynu of opinion that a great reduction might be effected by a general 
and systematic introduction of native agencies in the place of European?—Urn 
doubtedly it mightj to a very large extent u>doed. 

489. I believe you have bad much intercourse with the natives in that pari of 

India in which it has fallen 1 to your lot to reside ?-^Ves j I had free intercourse 
with them for; a great many years. „ ' ; 

490. From your knowledge of their talents and, capacity, have you any doubt 

that the natives might be generally, and very generally .introduced into the civil 
admimstration of.the affairs ot that country ?-rrI have no doubt whatever upon 
the sul,d**^‘b fhal their introduction tq office would be attended .with great advantage 
to,thom6elve& and to the state, , , , 

491. Witii a view to that object, does it appear to you that the education of the 
natives on,a sufficiently extensive scale ha.s yet been considered by thp government 
of that country ?r—I beljeve it lias not. In the Madm%! territories* a|^ut six y^ 
ago, the isspbject was considered by Sir Thomas Munrp, apd ft was ^termined 
that a^cesrtum number of schools should be established, in each province, at the 
expei^ie of ,the; government i that plan has been 4>artly acted upon ; if fully 
foUowed up, .i.,would have, to a certain extent, furnished the means of giving 
a cmpmoit odwcatiop to the imtiv(^ of India. i s 

49»^, €ould;^you state in detail what was Sir Thomas Munro's plan as regards 
•the Madras territories ?-^The outline of Sir Thohias Munro’s plan was, that there 
should, bo; a hadyo:i.80himl ^ established at every tehsildary, or subdivision ot 
a province^ and that the master should be paid partly hy ;a atipepd from the 
Goveriipwnt, apd p«#tly ; by fees , from the scholars / that , was the .outline of 
thij'-.pljan»^V' ^ >•- 

/fei.—VI. M 493- You 
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494 . Were ridwaoU eetaWished in itbal 

I have estahiisbe#''ln-tW‘;t»l^-t%'*~ 1 ^iiihli#^ 

province'CCMQifdah^>'.l^^ 4 ' 4 ii' .-ui .■ ''L’A-'i'" v-.-' ''»«■; ■" 

495 *' ‘ We#it)thJe;*systein'm^f^ ' when’ .Sir ‘HhonWW'' 

begw^ tO;be.:>chr#ed|nto 'effete -whenJte'.idiedii^'riA'-i« v:, 

496'jr will' yon'-stole whatiWaatim .eurntniint''of .eijhhdi 

est^wh^ 3 N*J.'.thi»kstl^ of’ the two soiooimideri 


i*;/ ii;t' !,i.‘.(.' 


to aboo| 4/|!0 rupees each a year, exclusive of- wi 

497.'lio you think the expense of these two schools ^ekceeded 400^ 
ayear?—-No; not more than'that.' '■■ 

<. 498L And off that province what is the revenue^ and whail pophiitfoh*^ 
The population of thu whole province is about! 850,00«^>«0ffll3f< aha hh¥^^fetinne 
nearly 27 lacs of rupees. 

499. Have ;the nativeB any ^bods of their- owo 1 -iw^'J%eW* 5 i#% eehhdmailer 

and village schikds 4 n< almost every village in India; but the Oducatiotr^t tfeey 
are enabled to give Is "of a! very'confined ynd.. ' 

500. > In the schools established by our Government,'IS the Englii^ Itmguage 

taught?*-—Not at alb,' ' •" .'■■■’•'''-‘i'''' 

501. Does it appear that there is any indisposition on the part of the natives to 

learn the English language^ or otherwise r—On tlie contwy, i should say they 
show a very marked partiality to the English language, and a great wish to 
learn it. ' ■' '■ ■■'■■ ■ ■■ 


502. Should you not conwder, with a view to incorporate the" natives more 
efiectually in the adnunistration of the afiairs of their own country, that the 
gradual extension of the English language would be highly^ desirable should 
think the spread of the EnglMi language a point of the highest importance; and no 
means should be left untried to accomplish k. < ' < ' ■ 

303. What are the disadvantages under which the natives at pi«OT^ fefel 
themselves to iabou® with respect to the British Government?•—-Their'ekclusbn 
from all offices of trust and emolument, and from that position in the administration 
of the country, civil and loilkary, which they occupied imder their owii princes. 

504. If thp career of-Mm whole civil adiainiftmtaon were open to them; ^although 
Europeans entirely.might i|C 4 fcNT a long period hedispensed^thj is 

they wrnild feel; solimous^to pm^fect dieir' educadoov-and 
tongue..^—Unquestionably.they would. 

505. You iiave stated in your last answer, that the«tiative» are excluded from all 

offices of trust and emolument; it has beeastatfd by otheramong^^ 
discussions that have taken place ffie last two Sei»kms ef l^rllamen^ tbat hativeaare 
in pQssessionof tncoui^ ofsoorupees a month,-and are Judictalieind vevemtedffieirs ; 
are you aware of any such iacty in, the district* sn affiich f0u!hava«r6sided)?i^^^ 
is not the case at in Bengal 1 behere it to be confined fo Bohibayi’ 

506. Are. thoCof»iitit^ 4 o undarskand, that the system-vadel at w 

various presidencies ?—->¥erf maeh ao indeed^, in Bcanhay^llvey at% 

Regulations, entrusted wdth much higher offices, and with much larger emcdumehlS 

than 
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that wly after having ^ervdd as suliimt,, Em/ 
tlie -bead ofiNdve officer of a pravioce for ao years; he must be an old man tlierdfoire 
beforpshfifeM pbaseseioB^ thOiO^ev^ and. he miiat terve ao years before he"tsan 
attain the maximum allowance; at this mdmeat^* I believe in the Madras terrifories 
the^ ia nnt more than ope native .M'ho really diuWalhat 'a^^ 

awaref of Ihe multitude of thei different nations occupying 
H indostan Proper, ahdi the territories subject to the; ‘ three presidencies ?— 

508. Is there not such difference between the natives'of each territory respec¬ 
tively* taSMuay account fop the impossibility of giving to some natives of some of 
those territories, a power which they would apply to the case of the natives of 
other territories; might not the Government of tlie presidency of Bengal find it 
more my to find.napves capable of administering the office than the presidency 
of Ifomhfly r^I believe it .is universally admitted, by those w ho are conversant 
w ith the natives, that they are throughwit India qualified by talents, acquirements, 
and iuduatry, for alh offices in tbe civil administration of the country ; there is 
not the same unanimity as to their moral fitness. 1 am not aware, under the 
Bcngid governmenVtiiat tliere is a greater range for selection than in the territories 
of the other presidencies, except that the territories of Bengal are of greater 
extent. ■ ' 


509. You have referred to the salary of 700 rupees per month, as the largest 
salary received by any native under the presidency of Madras, and you have 
stated generally, that the natives are no longer in possession of those offices to 
which they were .exclusively appointed under their native government: does not the 
system which the natives have always enjoyed under the British Government, 
compensate to tliem, in a very large degree, if not entirely for their loss of the 
exclusive pussessiou of offices, to which, under the native government, they 
considdcd themselves entitled ?—I should say, that nothing can compensate them 
under such exclusion. 


510. Is there any instance, under tbe original government, of parties holding 
offices for as many years as many of those whom in your experience you have 
known so to-bold them/"—I should say for quite a® mmiy yearsi' fhe tenure of 
office imdoP the native governments was veiy precarious; Every foMctibnary was 
Uabte to jse* dismissed at tbe mere pleasure of the ruling aotlsoiity; at tbe same 
time, Jfis but fair fo say, that the natives under the Briti^ Government hold their 
offices by a teuure .idmost as uncertain. 

51 j* Is aot a moral certainty that peraons'holding Offices under the British 
Government will ecotinue to hold them, whether native or European, as long as 
•their couduct^^^ihall appear to deserve it?**- By no means, 

5 142 . Can you give liistances of natives having been recently dismissed from 
offices of tru»t andprofitonder tbe British Goveremeot?—A multitode. 

or proof Without fwoof certainly, not without 

cause alleged , < 

514. Does 
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514 . Does that ana^fw^tpijiy ..to tM i^diic^^ps of 

to the dismissal o£ ind^idioals: geowaUy witlwat: cause tl»e tttaniifiMiofiiMidi- 
viduals wittl 0 ataoch,«i|upej>.;... ■ l ■' 

515. Do you kjloa' a single instance of a ’iiativerMB||iii5«ois«^ 

njent under fijo Britisii, Gownment,ifiw*n any OTotiye> w&hWyOu^liofi^sfe'td 
been corrapt P'^rTfNot from* aoy^oorrupt motive pojitlie 

5 t^fi,Or'oa,t!tiie,;part'.of:'^ ;agenlf:^Nbt fioia!'COPrbpiimPtt'wes&l*-^ yv^., 

517 Are you aware of instances of such removal and of haaielyi 

of corrupdon on the pwit iOdF U»e na 4 ;i«e gov®ramBt|r* 4 fMo«iloiE»k«,' 
government, th%iy were dismissed frequently i«jm tf»e»ittc»lf Nijorre^^n^ > 

518 . Has Sir Thomas Munro’s plan of education been ppm^ded 5 Aith^islnc^ 

bis death ?—His plan did iiot go beyond what 1 have stat^ Ih® eStaldishtiieiit 
of a certain number of schools in the proviiices ^ it'was ,par%'iatredde<d^^^ 
some of those provinces, but it was by no means adequate ttn ithe ^vanliS Of tlie 
natives. . 1 -' ■■■:’* ' ■ 

519. Would any diflSculty, in your opinion,arise in tlte etyAQixm^M'i£^ 3 ^Wfi^o\& 

at the principal town of each province in which' tiiC''-Engtish4anguagSfe<||ij|| ^^ 
nients of European science might bo taught ?--‘No diffimity wbateyidfWphduld 
think that the establishment in the principal town of each provindB* (iP^wiljhodl of 
that description, and at the same time of schools in each of the subdivision^'oftbe 
province, upon the plan proposed by Sir I'homas Munro, ^wouJd highly advan¬ 
tageous. mV' />' " ' ' •,!•.!, '01 . 

520. And if in such schools prizes were given, such for instance as the public 

employment hereafter of those who obtained them, would not that, in your opinion, 
be an,essential stimulus to the natives:—think sucli a plan would Operate most 
beneficially in every respeeb and in every way. ; ' * > 

521 . ,What is the present condition of the native Christians io India with rt^ard 

to promotion?—They are not, under the present regulation, el%ibl« to*any Judicial 
office; 1 am not aware of the existence of any restriction upon their employment 
in other departments. I had in my ow n office several Chrbtians fiifiiig responsible 
offices; one of them was a tebsildar, or native collector of a subdivision of the 
province. - ' •* 

, 522 . Arc they not excluded from the offices wMch other natives «re authorized 
to till ? -In the judicial department entirely excluded. 1 ’ ^ i 

. 523 . Can you state wliat is the cause of such exclu»ioi\?fe*!*I am Tatiter inclined 
to tliiuk it was from tlje want of distinctness in the woriiing of the Regulations in tile 
judicial department; it was intended, I believe, to exclude frotn judicial, offices 
Christians descended from Eiu'«q)ean 8 , not; 1 think, native Christians'^ born sucli; or 
becoming such by conversion. I employeii Christians, ini common with^ other 
natives, without any reference to their religion^ and I i^tdund them amongst the most 
able and efficient on my establishment. 

. 524 . So that the natives who are converted are in ayworse ritualkM than the 
other natives not converted*^Decidedly in a^worse situation. ^ / i .ly ur *; 

525. Have the conversions to Christianity in any part of tho jMadraiSi'^rritit'ies 
been uumerowsP-r-In Tbinevelly titey havei lately b^ ver^«ratnettotai|«e^b^^ 
sometimes whole villages.’ ‘ • ■, • ■ , ' *,,« ■ ” <, ■«■,?■. i *5 vi'i'/- 

52(). Were 
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or Mussuhnans ?-^A 4 t«osfc eHtirely mi'<( kli’V-mh s. 

ia idar^ely ais fmtan^ on record of the conversion ofa Mits«Blman. —- 

\5a7J of fmoplfe were tltey, of the rnost part higher or lower ?^aiittW)St iVbrmirv 


-«538;*|i^k»e8 the Cbris^aii ccHimt, by either the Hindoo or the Mussulmart'Jww, 
foifeilvhj^ iclaiint .to'hereditary pf^etty r>^I have'h it stated that under, the 
f^^esenf law be doee jR)rfelt‘ nhtiiii, that l>e is in fact considered to have lost 


JoAii •Su//i\ tin, Ex//> 


j 1^0 you cMsidtiT timt l 4 ie «5{i^ of such 4 law fe«$ operated as a bar to 

the progress of conversion ai^ due natives?-*-! shmild think it had, 

'v,..$30. Are you aware whether any attempts have been made by the British 
Govarnoient to introduce a thodiiicatton of that law ?-+-*It has been Considered, 
Elbelieve, a very deHcate subject to meddle with ; but I rather think the attention 
of the local government has lately been drawn to the subject, with a view to intro¬ 
duce a modification. 


531. So as to give the Hindoo convert the privilege which the convert to thv 
Mussulman religion would have enjoyed?—Yes. 

533. Can titodihcations be introduced into the Musstilman criminal law at the 
instigation of our Government?—Very considerable modification has of late year.H 
been introduced into the Mahomedan criminaiiaw. 


. 133 - is it your opinion therefore that, by temperate means, it might he possible, 
sooner or later, to remove this bar to the advancement of conversion ? —1 should 
imagine there would be no particular ditficulty. 

534. In the Government procuring a declaratory Regulation, allowing the Chris¬ 
tian convert to share any hereditary property as l»e would have done if he had 
remained a Hindoo, is that not interfering in a most delicate question with the 
religion of the countiy,?—1 do not consider it to be a question which affects the 
religion of the country. 

535. What w-ould the natives consider it?-*-Under the Mnssulninn government, 
converts to Islamism were always exempt from penal consequences; artditional 
privileges, indeed conferred upon such converts. In passing, therefore, a law 
declaring that a change of religion should not deprive a man of his hereditary rights, 
w e should only follow the praCtfee of our Mussulman predecessors. 

536. Does it not, nevertheless, follow, that in order to njaintatq our right in 
Indian w e «r© bound id honour and good faith not to interfere with thek religion in 
miy way whatever ? *-*-Not to interfere with their religion ; buth do not consider that 
such a/(feclaratioD would be an interference with their religion* It seems to be 
a disputed poinliiiwhether the conversion of a Hindoo to anothei' religion does, by 
the Hindoo law* deprive him of his right to inherit ancestral j»r«>i>crty. So there 
were disfmtes a» 40 'thn sultee»being enjoined by the Shasters ; w’e have f>ut a stop 
to the burning of widows^ by law, and the sacrificing of infants* by few. I do not 

•ccmceive thatitufe^arei pledged to sanction the inflictiott of peuaUies upon such of 
our native subjects as xmay choose^to embrtice Christianity. 

eonoeive that the British Government might pass a declaratory 
iawfc.felicvii^ the miw‘*co»«©rt$ fe Ghristmtdty^fri^ such disabilities as those 
which now attach lo them as such cOnVerte ?—Not in those express terms, but in 

f general 
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^lI.s(J|! 5 i,LANEous. general terms, that, the cpmj-t$ of law sho.uW not,d^hrpaihe that,«, foisfeited 

-- lii^ right to ancestral R!rh|>erfy because lie hacl, vioiated. the Jaws i*f caste h 

,8 fVbriiary 1832. gevemmeiit of Lord Wellesley passed a law, declariijg) the sapidce ,oC the aged 
i.h, infants to be tnurjer, and as Lord William Beotipch Jaaa parsed ^ 

' hibitin^'SUttees,., 

l would ask yoa whether the pracUee of; tte 
thorized by the Hindoo law?—A variety of opiaidoa wiei^i ^^^Uiioed upmi the 
subject; the preponderating opinion seemed to be that it waa.bPt^ 

Shasters: in the same manner it is doubtful now wither*,,the . Hwdoo law^ a 
Hindoo becoming a Christian is liable to be disinherited end* tberofeije I 
it Would be no violation of their religion if, in communication with dm natives 
tliemselves, the British Government were to pass such a declaratoryJaw*. 1 

539. Does it not generally happen that the Hindoos wborembrace the ,Ghristfan 
religion do lose their possesstoos?—! believe wherever the ,poinihas beep litigated, 
that has been the opinion of the judicial authorities ; but , I cannot at the same 
time call to mind any particular instance of this. 

540 Does it happen that the dtiscription of persons of whom ; these converts 
consist, are not persons possessed of property r—Yes. ,1 

541. Having stated that whole villages have been cmiverted i») the Tinnevelly 
country, docs not that imply that some at least of them mu$t have possessed pro¬ 
perty ? —Certainly, but if all the members of a comymunity at once become converts, 
there is no room for litigation ; all these persons (however small it may be) have 
an interest in the land of the village in which they live. 

542. Have you observed whether the Christian converts have been afterwards 

treated by their fellow-countrymen with contempt or derision, or does there not 
exist any very strong feeling upon the subject?—;My opinion is, that there does not 
exist any strong feeling on the sulyect, ,, . , 

543. The Hindoos and the Mussulmans sit together very friendly, without 
reference to each other's religion ?—Without any reference whatever to religion, 
there is a feeling of perfect equality; they live in social habits. 

544. By sociability you do not mean those habits of intercourse which are under- 
stootl by the term in England ; you do not mean that ,the Hindoos will eat with 
the Mussulmans, or the Mussulmans with the Hindoos?-r No, decidedly not. 

345. Is it your opinion that the existing Church establishment in, the presidencies 
in India is adequate to its purpose r —There was,, | tliink,^ only one chaplain in all 
the southern provinces of Madras when 1 was there; I should consider, therefore, 
that the establishment was quite inadequate. In ray opinion there •st^puld be a 
chaplain at every station. 1 officiated as chaplain myself during the 15 years I was 
stationed at Goimbatoor. . 

^ 54C. In the Madras presidency are there at present any Christian churches?— 
Yes, there are churches, ][ think, at all the principal stations; there are several 
churches at Madras, there is one at Trichinopoly, ope at Bangalore, one at 
Masulipatam, one at Arept, and one at Cannanpre. I think those are, the |wincipal. 

547 - Do you think it would be desirable to have a chaplain and a ebpreh at each 
of the provinces,?—I think it would be desirable for the contluiinily, and desirable 
also, as far as the interests of the national church are concerned. * >, 

548. Tell 
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54 ®; tii^jui by provinces; in how m^ihy provinces 

is it i^vid# ?—iThere arO bo provinces, orziilahs, in the Madras territory. 

540 ^ ;lSbme'bi lar^e a^* Voli‘kShire>-j-^ Yes, some of them. 

' th^^fehurC!hifes^i^eett’tKl^^t with due regard to economy, or in an expen¬ 

sive and postly style’?-*-The buildings in India are almost entirely conducted hy 
agency, generally U'iidteHtie superintendence of the engineers; if they were built by 
(X 5 fntrit<it/they Would be'mht% more edontnnical 

' '55r. Aro you awarb of any instance in which great abuse has been found to 
exiat as tO '^the cost in the building of chufche4 .^'~i have hO^recoUection of any such 
abase ; I remember that the Scotch church at Madras cost a much larger sum than 
the estimate. 
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^52. Is it your ojnnion that the superintending care of one bishop is amply 
snracient tO tbC extent of the establishment in India ?'—1 should think decidedly not 
saffiefent; at the iiaftie time I Conceive it to be of greater importance to increase the 
number of chaplains before another bishop is appointed. Of two wants, the want 
of chaplains is the greater. 

553. Are you not aware that a considerable increase has of late years been 
made to the clerical establishment in India ?—I am not aware of any increase on 
the Madras side. When I left India 1 recollect that there was only one cluiplaiu 
in the southern provinces. 

554. Are you aware that the expense of the Church establishment has very 
greatly increased of late?—I am not aware of any particular increase in that 
establishment; the territory has increased, and establishments of all kinds have 
increased. 

555. Are you aware that corres[)ondetJce has taken place between the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and also the Directors and 
Hoard of Commissioners upon the subject of two or three new bishops being 
appointed, and that there was every disposition on the part of the authorities to 
add to the existing number of one bishop w hich was made, and that the means of 

• paying*the salary has alone prevented it ?—1 have heard that such a correspondence 
has taken place. 

556. You have stated that when you left India there was but oncchapkiu in the 
southern provinces of Madras; please to state to the Committee the lineal extent 
of the district which you describe as the southern province of Madras ?—The 
superficial Cdntents of ’the province of Coimlmtoor is about 8,5t){> miles^ and 
I should think the other five of the southern provinces were nearly e^ual in extent 
to that, and I think you may take the population of the seven southern provinces 
at about five inillkma and a half. 

557. Do the chaplains employed in India go out from England, or are they 

appointed in thC last Indies?-*-! believe they England. 

558. There would be tid difficulty in getting Chaplains ?—I suppose there would 
be no difficulty at all. • 

559. Ydu hVve bo isattve‘chaplains?—No. 

560. Whid 'kfe obstacles which, in your opinion, stand in the way of a more 
urtfestrictedintertjOUrse*flrOm"’Engiaod to India?-^PtOvided the means are afforded 
to the natives of obtaininfi OrOmOt tedreSs for anv iniurv that they may receive 
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from a Eurojpeail* I '.is^ aay tifejectioto: Bitradt^ 

British skill and ,vv >' ^ • ;,t^5.v*' ■" 

561. At present a native^ except to a v^ery Hniitad; extmii^ ia itMjapahb of 
obtaining ".redress'''. for«‘ 4 ijdriijS' done ='tp'''Win"%^ EoTOp«^iis^'v:,®tlierwisei'i^ti^^ 'by 
proceedings at the presidencies ?—Tiie jurisdiction ofothd jnstiees of the !) 3 «^ ht 
the fMtfey-'wes'ot^'Msaid^^ 

between' natives atid' Europeans,‘^atld> tha. 

rupees.; that.is the' ejEtet^oC'their ;Jmisd'ictiair;'at’>ihianjaawnfc,}:'i:^m 
that there are any':'po‘»*’'i^'''.o 4 ‘.'imprisodaiefatvS'.Thep£''.i«/KSdt||ie^ihdifti'liac^i^^^ 
wording of tlie Act of =”jBarii4tn«Rt» mxici ^hkh' 

ot the two ofiicers was to exercise tire •jui!'isdicdto tdf'^|ib® ‘jti8ti» 
the..magistrate of theaiha'h.or theefi-minal waaidtee^ 

by the Madras govenitneOt that the eViminai judge alone should exercise^ tne 
jurisdiction, which confined the chance the native had of obl®inii%. redress^ 
injuries received from Europeans, inasmuch ds he can pow, re&Qrt xmly to , one 
magistrate, whereas if both the magistrates and the critninalo judge: fxereised tiie 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace* iw might take hir Choice, apd go to either. 

5f)2, Is the criminal judge erf the ziilah a native or ,hn European f-^Au 
European. 

563. In what way might the English settler be rendered amenairfe ki the pro* 

vincial courts equal with the native?^—If it should be a Sine qm non that English 
criminal law was tof be administered hi all cases w'herean Englishniao might be 
a party, it would be necessary to have a professional lawyer upon the bench of the 
provincial court; I conceive dmt the provincial court, by some €nlarge.meat of iis 
jurisdiction, might be made a competent tribunal to take cognizance and afford 
redress for injuriM.committed by Europeans ui>on the 1 natives, and that would 
preclude the necessity of the nadves seeking redress from, the supreme courts of 
the prt’sid.cncy.*.: ■ . 

564. Does it appear to you there exists in the minds of tlie natives any other 

indisposhton to, OP jealousy 4of English settlers, than that which arises from the 
inequality of Ndress in case of injury done to them?—^ No, on the coolrary, 1 have 
always observed dwit Engtishmen, whose pursuits in India are purely of a com¬ 
mercial nature, live in much more familiar habits with the natives than men who 
are clothed with public authority* because it Is the interest of all men who are 
engaged in such pursuits,* to , conciliate the natives af tei^ch as possible; it is 
througli the natives alone that they can expect to-carry;on dh®h' 'Speculations with 
success. .. , .. , ..., ,n„ ' 

5(55. Have you observed any attempt on the phCt of iEoglish settlers to treat 
the natives, or thek religion, with scorn or contempt ?r~:No such instances have 
fallen within my observation ; many coinpli^ts been made to me, as ma^is* 
trate, of inji 4 f ies^iH:eiveil fmrn the public functionaries of the governnient, civil 
and military. ' .. 

500. Is it your opinion that the natural resources of India can he fully , kwe* 
loped without a free accefs to India by En^ishmeu of s|(ill, science» ian4 capital ? 
—1 think, the presence Of such Englishmen^ in India wohld facilitam iio 
material degree the full development of those resources. , i : . . 

5G7. Do 
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567. Do you think the mere apicultural cultivation of the land could ever be 
u suflicienl inducement to British subjects estiiblishing themselves in India?— 
1 should think decidedly not; any attempt of Englishincii to emigrate to India, fof 
the purpose of the cultivation of the soil, would inevitably fail, and luing ruin on 
the SfXfculators, 

568. If, therefore, a free access to India were permitted, is it your ofiinion that 
the resijjt would be that a greater extent of persons possessing more or loss capital 

•would go to India, with a view to commercial speculations ?- 1 think gene¬ 
rally that would be the case ; persons of a ditierent character might in the hrst 
instance go out, but I should suppose that one or two attempts of that kind would 
be sufficient to deter others from following their example. The extreme difficulty 
ofj^ersons of that kind going to such a distance as India, and the expc'iise attend¬ 
ing the voyage, is almost a sufficient bar to any but persons of some capital 
proceeding to India. 

.569. Is there not evidence as to tlic part of the country of which you have 
been speaking, of the existence of sources as yet unexplored'—Tliero are very lew 
sources of industry in India that arc not in some degree explored by the muives, 
out I consider there is a wide field for their further development by lilngUshmcn of 
skill and ca[)ital. 

570. You state that some of those sources have been ])artly explored by the 
natives; are you aware of any great [)iiblic works‘ that have been established in 
any part of India since the British j)ower obtained there ?—Almost all the great 
works of India are works constructed under the native government, by the govern¬ 
ment itself, ^lot as in this country by joint-stock capital. In the province with 
which I am most conversant, I think there is a very wide field for new works, and 
lor improvement of works which were commenced under the native government. 
I allude particularly to canals of irrigation, and for internal navigation, the creation 
of which would most materially improve the public revenue and the commerce of 
the. country. 

• 571.* A.s the law now stands, was not every individual embarked in commercial 

transactions in Inilia liable to deportation upon alleged charges, without trial ?— 
I believe the government have the power of sending any man out of the country, 
without trial. 

572. Do you consider such a power essential to the good government of that 
country ?—The exercise of such a power is generally attended with the absolute 
ruin of the individual, and therefore, althongh 1 am not prepared to say decidedly 
that tlie,g<wernrnent should not possess such a |)ower, that is, I am not prepared to 
say, that the powder should not reside somewhere, yet I think it should only be 
exercised in the most flagrant cases, and where the safety of the state was endangered 
l)y the actual residence of the fndividual in India. 

57;]. Must not the existence of suclia poxver, so unqualified, act tcssoine extern 
a’S a discouragement to persons embarking their capital in a country so circum¬ 
stanced?—It must certainly operate as a discouragement; but if Europeans arc 
well acquainted before they embark for India, that a pow'er of this kind is vested in 
the government, they c^n liave no just cause of complaint, if it should afterwards 
be put in exercise. I think at the same time, it may be practicable to devise some 
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7 ^ 7 "^ «; means of giving Europeans a regular trial, before* that power is exercised against 

them ; that it should be only exercised, in short, under the sentence of a competent 

,/)///; Sullivan, Ksq. ^Ul't. ^ ^ ^ f e 

574. Can you imagine any case, except it be the one you have described, of 
imminent danger to the state, in which it might not be suiMcientto suspend the 
individual in someway or other, until the accusation and the defence could be 
remitted homer—Suspension presupposes the' filling of some office; he nr^ight be 
remitted to a particular station in the provinces, or be might be placed under Some 
surveillance, until a Reference could be made on the subject, to the authorities at 
home; but I should think the least objecliouable mode would be to give him 
a regular trial upon the spot, and that if it should apjiear that he had been guilty 
of any act at variance with his duties as a good subject, that then the sentence 
might be carried into eft'ect against him. 

575. Do you wish to be understood as saying, that when these cases have 
occured, no previous inquiry into the misconduct of the party has taken place ?— 
There must, 1 suppose, have been some previous inquiry, but how far such inquiry 
may have been esc forte or otherwise, I am not prepared to say. 

576. Are you able to inform the Committee how many instances have occurred 
in the last 30 years, of the deportation of any individual from India ?—They are 
veiy rare indeed, I do not think there have been above half a dozen instances for 
the last 30 years. 

577. Have there been as many as half a dozen?—I imagine not so many, I do 
not recollect above three or four for the last 30 years. 

578. I think you have stated that the resort of Europeans to theJEast Indies, 
possessing skill, science and capital, ought to be enCouraged ?—Yes. 

579. Are you not aware there is not only no impediment but every encourage¬ 
ment given to persons so qualified, to go to India?—I' believe they are now obliged 
to get a licence; I am not aware of any other restriction, 

580. Are you aware that the resort of persons of that character has been greatly 

increased of late years ?—Very greatly. * ' 

581. Have facilities to their going to India been offered?—I believe that the 
facility has been greatly increased of late years. 

582. Are you aware in various instances that the refusal to j)ermit individuals to 

proceed to India, on the part of the Court of Directors, has been superseded by the 
direction of tlie Board of Commissioners for India?—I have seen instances of that 
kind mentioned in the public papers, where the Board of Commissioners have 
interfered, and have compelled the issue of the licence. . , 

.583. Are you aware what is the practice when a person wishes to go to India?— 

I imagine he applies for permission to the Court of Directors, and if they refuse 
permission he can apply to the Board of Commissioners, and they have the power 
of ordering that [lermission to granted. 

584. Are you aware of the number of instances in wWch the Board of Commis¬ 

sioners have taken a different view to the Court of Directors ?—I have no means of 
knowing ilie exact number, but il must be matter of record. » 

585. You have observed, that in order to render succotir to the native against 
ill-trcatmeiit by an European, that means of prompt redress should be aftbrded to 

him, 

r' 
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him, and that promM redress'could only be had by European judges being 
appointed to every alkh court ?*-I think I stated, in ansvver to tliat question, that 
if it was considered a sine qua mn that English law should be administered to the 
native, that it would be necessary , there should be an English lawyer as a profes- 
sionabjudge on the bench of the provincial court. 

586. Are you not aware that would entail a heavy expense on the revenues of 
India ^-T'On the contrary,. I think that an arrangement tnight be made which would 

•occasion a very great saving of expense- t y 

587. Point out to the Committee how that arrangement is to be made?—By 
employing natives, in the first instance, largely in the details of the civil and 
revenue administration of the country, and by the concentration, in a certain 
degree, of the powers in the same authority, and by tiie substitution of individual 
for collective agency. 

•588. By which we are to understand a total alteration of the present system of 
government in India?—That is not my meaning; it is a remodelling of the different 
branches of the administration in the manner proposed at different limes by 
Sir Thomas Munro, by Sir John Malcolm, by Sir Charles Metcalfe, and by the 
Judges of the Sujjreme Court of Calcutta, and by the present Governor General 
himself, I believe. 

589. Explain to the Committee what they are to understand by the term, 
“ substitution of individual for collective agency”?—The administration in India is 
now carried on in a great measure by a series of boards and courts, consistifig of 
two, throe, and four judges or members. Lord William Benfinek has lately 
abolished some of the courts and boards, and has lodged tlie duties formerly 
entrusted with two or three members of courts or boards, in a single individual. 

590. Has the constitution of tlie press in India varied considerably at dill'erent 
times since your acquaintance with that country ?—It has varied considerably at 
Calcutta and at Bombay. It was originally placed in Calcutta and Bombay under 
the censorsliip of the chief secretary ; that was removed 1 believe under the 

•goveraftient of Lord Hastings, and the press of these presidencies is now quite as 
free as the press of this country. At Madras it remains under the most rigid 
restrictions, no article being jiermitted to be published there that does not pass the 
ordeal of the chief secretary, who is, ex officio, tlie censor. Within the last few 
years native papers have also sprung up in Calcutta; three or four pipers in the 
native language are, I belipve, published weekly. 

591. Is the Committee to understand that the law respecting the press differs 
materiallyMadras to what it is at Calcutta or Bombay?—It is under a com¬ 
pletely dilferent system at Madras. At Calcutta the editors of newspapers arc 
licensed, and therefore publish what they please upon their personal resiwnsibility, 
under a regulation which is ^registered in the Supreme Court. At Bombay the 
Governor in Council passed a similar regulation, but upon application to the 
Supreme Court for registr}^ it was refused ; and therefore I imagine the government 
of Bombay have no means of enforcing penalties against the editors of news¬ 
papers, except the power of remitting them to England. At Madras the papers 
are submitted to tlie thief secretary before publication, and he runs his pen 
through whatever paragraph may appear to him to be objectionable. 
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, ^ 59^*' you aware of the grounds upon which the distinction is made in this 

' particular, between the freedom of the press at Madras, and of the other presiden- 

JrJi/i Sulfivaii, Esq. cics ?—l am not aware of any grounds for the difference that exists. 

593* J)oes the difference depend jiolely opon the will and pleasure of the 
c.xist!ng governor?—Not of the governor individually, tlie government “must be 
concurring parties with him in the act, c.vcept when orders may have been received 
from the authorities in this country, 

504. When you say the govwnment, ydu mean the Governor in Council?' 
—Yes. 

fi 95 - When you say tliat the papers in Bombay and Bengal are perfectly free, 
you mean that it is subject always to that peremptory <teportation of the imlividuai 
writer?—I believe by the press regulation at Bombay, the editor is liable to have 
his licence withdrawn. * 

596. And the consequence of his licence being withdrawn would be Iws 
expulsion from the country ?—I mean not his licence to reside, but bis licence to 
print would be withdrawn. 

.'jpy. Would it not rest with the pleasure of the local government whether his 
licence to reside also should not follow on the withdrawal of his licence to print r— 
I believe that would be the case, the government might deprive him of his licence 
to reside. 

598. Does the state of society at (Calcutta permit, in your opinion, of tlic 
possibility of impannelliug Juries to decide upon offences of the press?—Yes; 

I should think it contains all the materials for a most impartial jury. 

599. Would it be possible to extend that system also to the other {iresidencies ?— 
Certainly, to both the other presidencies; the society of all the presidencic.s, 
particularly the society at Madras and Bombay, is composed, for the greatest part, 
of officers of the government, civil and military, who of course have a leaning 
towards the government. They would, I imagine, be always ready to vindicate 
tlie authority of government in any question of the press which might be brought 
before them as a jury., 

600. In the case of native editors, might it not be possible to imfianuel a mixed 

jury of Europeans and nativesP-r-I should think there would be no dilficulty what¬ 
ever in impauneliing such a jury. • 

601. Under these circumstances, is it your opinion that the continuance of this 
summary power in the Governor General is essential to tjie security of our posses¬ 
sions in the East?—-I should think if it was made a matter of express enactment, 
that the publishing of offensive attacks upon the government were to,be consi¬ 
dered as libels, and as such tried by a jury, there would be no necessity for govern¬ 
ment retaining that power. 

602. Does there not exist a regulation prohibiting'the servants of the Company 
from taking any share in any political publication at the several presidencies ?— 
Orders to that effect, I think, were sent out to India .sorqp years ago. 

603. Altliough the object of such an order might have been intelligible, so long 
as it w as thouglit expedient to keep down the press in India, do you {;onceivc that 
the same ground w ould exiiSt for such a regulation after this press in India should 
have become more or less free P —1 think the order in question is attended with this 

very 
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very great disadvantage, thftt gdvevnment are now deterred from making use of a , 

the agency of their public servants in explaining measures of government, whicli ® ‘ 

are frequently railed against Ifom not being properly understood. * M,i fiiilihmi, I'mj. 

604. So that as the regulation now stands, the government, however severely 
attacked*by the press, is incapable of defending itself through the assistance of its 
public servants on the spot?--I think, under the existing orders, that no public 
servants would be warranted in writing in the public journals, even in defence of the 

• government • ^v, 

605. You stated in one answer that you were not prepared to deny that the 
power of deportation ought to exist somewlicre; and you stated in a subsequent 
answer, if matters which might be oflensive to the government were made libels, 
and triable by a iury, such power of deportation might be abandoned ; but you 
dta not state who in the first instance should be the judge of what might be olVeii- 
sive to the goverumeut; and you stated that a jury miglit be found in each of tiu.' 
three presidencies under these circumstances, and having also staled that the civil 
government of India is conducted by about 1,100 strangers in the country, and the 
Committee believing that the population so superintended by 1,100 strangers is not 
less than Go,000,000, and may exceed 100,000,000, do you conceive that any 
government so entrusted to the hands of such a small number of persons, can be 
conducted without some such summary power of stopping anything otVensivo to it, 
as is the power now possessed by the existing regulation ?—-1 have already slated 
that the European society in India is composed for the most part of the servants of 
the government, and that those servants are completely dependent upon the go¬ 
vernment Irom their first entrance into it until they quit it. There is thereiurc. 
naturally a great leaning in the minds of such persons to the support of the govern¬ 
ment, to the vindication of the authority of the government and of their own autho¬ 
rity, whicli is linked with it; and therefore I think thut a jury, composed in a great 
degree of such elements, would always be disposed to vindicate the authority of 
government, from whatever quarter attacked. 

. . 606. You have stated that the mass of society in India is composed of the ser¬ 

vants of the Company, do you know what proportion of the European inhahiuuus 
of Calcutta are servants of the Company ?—I should suppose that, taking civil and 
military together, a very consickrable majority of the society at the presidencies 
consists of public servants of the government. 

1)07. You consider there is a very considerable majority?—Yes, of those w'lio 
mix in society ; I take society in the usual acceptation of the term ; 1 do not mean 
the gi eat^niass of the European population. 

608.’ yVhofl'ences might be committed by persons not mixing in what by the last 
answer might appear to the witness to be society, would that feeling, resulting from 
the temper and disposition o^a jury of European inhabitants, be so great as by the 
former answ er he seemed inclined to impute ?—It was not my intention to state that 
• the jury wmuld, on any occasion, be composed exclusively of public olficers, but that 
tlie majority would probably he meu wliose minds, from habit and from interest 
also, are prpne towards the support of the government. 

G09. Have you had any experience sufllcient to enable you to state whether in 
any trials iu which the interests of the government might be itivolved, the servants 

of 
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sH jVLuKiry i8^t" “’*'*'6, 88 such, challenged by the* other party ?--~I can recollecS 

* several trials which took place more than 20 years ago, in which a jury was com- 
./')/}« 6.//nan, iJjry. posed of Eurof^ao inhabitants of Madras not in the service^ a n^w trial was moved 
for, and a special jury inipannelled, consisting/chiefly of Company’s servants; not 
one of these individuals was, 1 believe, cliallenged by the parties who w&re •intei 
rested in the trial, 

dto. I presutne there are many individuals of a class competent to se/ve as 
a jup pft such trial v||§:do not «3tpye in what yon call tfcte society of the presidai' 
at tlie pr^dendes thelie are a considerable number^f that rank of 
life; Upt in the provinceaw®Madras, and in Bombay, the humbeis are small; in 
some of the provinces of E^hgal they are more numerous. . 

611. In whom resides at present the power of making laws for the local govern* 
ment of India ?—Under the present system the power is not, I imagine, very exadly 
defined} nominally the CJovernor General in Council for the territories under the 
Bengal presidency, the Governor in Council for the territories of the Madras presi¬ 
dency, and the Goveriuir in Council for the territories of the' iBombay presidency, 
haye the power of making regulations, which are Wnding upon all the native inha¬ 
bitants of India; but if such regulations affect persons living within the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, the registry of such regulations by the Supreme Court is an 
indispensable preliminary to their validity; and it has occurred that the Supreme 
Court has refused to make that registry, as in the case of the press regulation of 
Bombay, and therefore the regulation within those limits has no force. 

612. 'The regulations affecting only individuals who are without the limits of the 
presidencies, require no registration ?—They require no registration, provided they 
do not affect persons subject to the jurisdiction of the court ; but persons living 
1,000 miles from the court may be made, and have been made, liable to that 
jurisdiction, by the construction put upon the Acts of Parliament by the judicial 
authorities ; so thjat, in point of fact, the power, not of making laws, but of giving 
the regulations passed by the local governments the force of law, resides in the 
Supreme Court; and this power may be exercised by the court; to the great prejudice 
of the government itself, 

613. The power therefore of making or enforcing laws for the government of 
the w hole native population of India rests in four individuals, subject to the consent 
of tile Suprepie Court, to register or not to register their deci ce ?—-JVecisely so. 

614. By whom are tliose four individuals appointed ?-t-The Governor General 
and the Governors are appointed by the Court of Directors, with the consent of 
the Crown, signified by his sign manual. The Members of the Coim.cil are 
ajipointed by the Court of Directors. 

015. Does any mode appear to you by which it might be possible to eflwt any 
improvement of the constitutionof so important a body as this legislative council? 

I have lately , had an opportunity of reading a correspondence between the 
Supreme Government of Bengal 4 iid the Judges of the Siipreme Court, relative to 
the tormation of a legislative council, and in that correspondence I find a plan 
pi oposcd by the Judges* that over the largest portion of the British territories in 
India, the whole powers, o^wntive, judiciai* and legislative, should be vested in the 
(iovernor General in Council* It has always been my opinion, that unless such 
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plenary powers were vested in some one authority, that our power iri India would 
never rest upon a stable foundation: I formed that opinion from the fi'equent 
contests that have occairred betwee»: the King’s courts and the Company’s goverh- 
ments on the one hand, and between the supreme government and the subordinate 
gOvernnTents on the other; and it appears to me that the only preventive for those 
disputes is to make one dominant authority. I should conceive, therefore, that 
the pl^n which tiia Judges have suggested, and which appears to be, to a certain 
extent, concurred in by the Governor General, ||itight, undeiilvnjodifications, be made 
to answer the objects which these authorities IKiiiVe in vieVv.'V - Part of the proposal 
of the Judges is, to admit the Judges of the Supreme Courts to participate with the 
Governor General in Council, as a legislative council, over a certain portion of 
territory, leaving the remainder, and the largest portion, under the exclusive authority 
dT the Governor General in Council; that proposition has he^i objected to by the 
Governor General, upon grounds that appear to l>e irresistible. I should tliink that 
a legislative council, composed of the Governor General and Council, with the 
ministerial oflacers, iiecrelaries, and heads of departments, attached to him, and with 
such an admixture of professional lawyers of reputation as would enable that 
tribunal to execute judicial as well as legislative functions, would be the best organ 
that could be constituted for the government of our enjpire in the East, I am the 
more inclined to express this opinion, because it is frankly avowed in the letters of 
the .lodges, that there is in fact no limit whatever to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, so that by degrees that court is, I conceive, likely to sit in judgment upon all 
the acts of the executive government. Anotiier part of the plan of the Judges i.'i, 
that convenient divisions should be made of the whole territory, and that, for each 
portion of those tenritories, a tribunal should be created, which should exercise 
a large portion of the civil administration of the country, and exercise judicial 
functions, civil and criminal, equal to those which are now exercised by the King’s 
courts,, and the Company’s supreme courts or the sudder adawlut, at each 
presidency: I conceive that such a plan, if well arranged, would operate most 
benelicially, inasmuch as it would provide an adequate and convenient tribunal for 
the administration of justice to persons of all descriptions; and, at the same time, 
give the government an effectual control over the w-hole provincial administration, 
and prevent the recurrence of those abuses which have frequently occurred in that 
administration, and of which the government have had no knowledge until their 
attention has teen awakpned by tumults and insurrectionary movements amongst 
the fieople, as in tlie recent instances of Mysore, Malabar, and Canara: of tlie 
real cau^ of rnich disturbances the government are at present ignorant, au<l 
have been obliged to depute local commissioners to investigate the same. Under 
a controlling authority on the spot, such cases would not I imagine occur. 

616. Whatever administraitivc powers might be delegated to the tribunals to 
which you allude in the subordinate presidenciesi oif- whatever those (Jivisions might 

•be, am 1 to understand that you propose to concentrate the power of legislation in 
the council at Calcutta supreme council or authority, of which the Governor 

General aq^i the present council should be component parts. 

617. You have stated some suggestions were made by the Judges and other autho¬ 
rities in India, with respect to the constitution of such council; does any other 

mode 
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, . diode otcur to yourselPas a means of estabUshing 'a different legislative assembly ? 

“ ^ ' —I think, under present circumstances, that, the best'composition for a council 

,/jiiit Suk/iHiii. Tlaq. lO’ould be the Governor General as presideatj the, Chief Jitstiep of the Supreme 
' ('ourt of Judicature as vice-president, the nsembers of tbe present (Jouncil, and one 

or perhaps more of the present Judges of the Supreme Court* with the inlinisterial 
officers of the government, and two or three native gentlemen of rank and clm- 
racteir,^ , - ■ , 

in the necess^^ ab^^^^ lik© a co,nstituent body in India, * 

mjg)httiinot be desirable that the civil servants of the Company at the subordi¬ 
nate presidencies should tliemselves nominate or delegate one of their own body 
to sit in the council at the legislative assembly at Calcutta P-^-That presupposes an 
entire change in the constitution of the government; atiwesent the civil servants 
of the Conipauy are all official persons, and «o connected with the government, 
that I sliould think it was hardly consistent with the situation they hold to form 
them into a regular constituency; I have, however; not at ail considered the 
suliject, and would therefore beg to be understood as speaking with great diffidence. 

6 \(). Alluding to the heads of departments at the several presidencies, do yon 
conceive any advantage misiht result from the civil functionaries of this description, 
delegating one of their own bodies to the legislative council?—1 think under pre¬ 
sent circumstances it would be better to leave the power of selection with the 
authorities in this country, or with the Ciovernor General on the spot, making 
provision at tlie same time for that altered state of society w'hich will gradually 
arire out of the congregation of a greater number of Europeans at Calcutta, and at 
the different presidencies; 1 should think it expedient then that persons not in any 
way connected with the government should have a seat in the legislative council ; 
and in the draft of the bill drawn out by the Judges, it is proposed to admit 
jiersons who are not servants of the Company. 

<120. With a view to uniformity of action in the government of India, would 
it, in your opinion, be desirable that, in lien of the separate jurisdiction of the 
present government of the subordinate presidencies, lieutenant-governors should he ’ 
appointed, all under the control of, and communicating directly with, the Governor 
General of India?—Plans of that kind liave been broached by some very eminent 
men; I conceive that there is no mode of adtilinistration that would, upon the 
whole, he so, efficient and economical. 

021. In addition to other advantages arising from.this system, would it, in your 
opinion, tend to abridge the immense volume of correspondence with the highest 
authorities, relating to matters of comparatively an insignificant iraporupiccr-— 

I have no doubt it would have that tendency in a very marked manner; snp|)osing 
hulia to he divided, in the maiuier suggested by the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
into convenient circuits, and an authority placed at the head of each circuit, charged 
with the civihand political government of that division, such agents would alone 
tiold direct correspondence with the Governor General, instead of a great multitude' 
of agents, through whom the correspondence is now conducted ; and if duplicates 
of the report.s prepared for the Governor General w’ere transmitted to ffie authori¬ 
ties in this country, all the information connected with the Affairs of that division 
of the territory aould be compressed into a comparatively small compwss. 

622. You 
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rujjLic. 

622. You contmplate, tlietij* the detaching the Governor General from the . ... 

^ local charge of Bengal ?—That was part of the plan of Sir Jolin Malcolm, w hich rca ruary 
I confess appears tameij be full bf advantages, for it would leave the Governor jofm SMvafi, E^q 
General at liberty to Su{>erintend and control all the departments of the state. 

623*. Is it your opinion that the power not being at present suHicicntly defined 
between the King’s courts and the government is a source of great evil and great 
danger to the government ?—Referring to the recent disputes between the Supremo 
•Court of Bombay and the Government of that: presideftc^^ I conceive that the 
continuance Of Such a divided authority mdst always metiace great e.'il to the 
government, and injury also to the Supreme Court, because, in a struggle between 
the two authorities, the government may feel itself compelled to adopt measures 
whjch cannot fail to degrade the court in the eyes of the community. 


Venerist T die^Martii^ 1832. 


Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


HOLT MACKENZIE Esq, called in and examined. 

O24. In what capacities have you served in the East-Indies?- On leaving the a Maicii 
College of Fort William, I was first appointed an Assistant in the Sadder Dewanny 
and Nizamut Adawlut, and afterwards became Reporter of Civil and Criminal "iCl ' 
Divisions, and then Deputy Registrar and Translator of the Regulations into the 
Per.sian and Bengalese languages. In iSifi I was removed to the ofiiee of Secre¬ 
tary to Government in the Territorial deparUnent, which I held until I left Italia in 
December 1830. For about 20 months I was employed in the interior, partly 
as Secretary to the Governor General, and partly as a supernumerary member of 
the Revenue Board. And whilst holding the office of Secretary to Government, 

1 belonged to various committees, being for a considerable lime a member of the 
College Council and of the. Committee of Public Instruction. 

625. You were at the College at HailOybury before you proceeded to India?— 

Not ut Hajleybury; the college was then at Ilertford. 

r)2(J. Has this institution appeared to you beneficial in improving the qualifi¬ 
cations of the civil servants; and if so, in what manner and to what degree?— 

I believe that it has been beneficial. It had very able men attached to it, and 
therefore it was a very good school. It operated to delay the lime wli^n the young 
civilians left tlieir'native country, by about two years ; and the Vules jwescribed at 
its institution went in some degree” directly to raise the standard of qualification, 
but not to any great extent. On the whole, though the College has, I think, been 
useful, and 1 consider the recognition, w hich such art institution implied, of the 
necessity of requiring from the civil servants of the Com})any some qualification 
E.i. —I. o for 
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' f<jr 0^ yet I condmve'that the san^ object'inight have been easily attained 
without ih ' ■ ' '' v ' ' ‘ , 

' 627. Should you say that the advantages detived frotait were equivalent to tfje 
expense of the in^ititution itseiff—J think not, hehause J conceive the Same advan¬ 
tages could have been attained without the expinse. Jt would be difficul^thfirwise 
to weigh the one against the other. ^ 

Ii 4 i your opinion that this institution might be disiiensed with without any 
seifidUiliji^liiblic detrimeiit/—I think without any public detriuietit* 

02^1'w its abolition, would you suggest that any find what new 
rules relative to the age and qualification of civil servants‘sl)ouid be adopted iV- 
I think the plan lately acted upon by Parliament might be gettemlly applied; 1 mean 
that under which they allowed certain civilians to go out without enteri%die College. 
At the same time I think the civil service is such, that a higher standard of qilmi- 
cation than has yet been required, Ought to be made a condition of appointment. 

I have no doubt that in England any standard of qualification that can well be 
desired, may be obtained without having a special institutioh for the purpose of 
communicating it ; and it strikes me as being unreasonable for Government to go to 
any expense in furnishing die necessary qualifications, when it has so good a service 
to offer as the rew^ard of their attainment. 

630. Will you state what you intend to convey by the expression higher quali¬ 
fication, and in what respect you propose the qualification should be raised?— 

I should think that from all the gentlemen appointed to the civil service there should 
be required a much more extensive acquisition than they now generally make, in 
every branch of European knowledge which the College professes to teach, esfwe- 
ciaily on subjects 6of«iected with the science of government •, and that the success¬ 
ful candidates might be equal to the best men that tlie College sends out. 

631. In regard to age, what alteration would you suggest r *—1 think it w'ould be 
an advantage if they were not to go out to India till they were 22. 

632. At preseirt the young men sent from the college at Hertford are of necessity ‘ 
entered at the college at Calcutta on their arrival in India?—Yes, that has hitherto, 
been the plan ; but it applies of course only to the Bengal service.; 

633. Has it bhen found generally, that on their entry into the college at Calcutta, 
they ha^ e made any such proficiency in oriental languages as to qualify them for 
public business in India?-—There have been some instances of very considerable 
proficiency, but in general their acquisition of the languages has not ,been such as to 
enable them to enter immediately on publk service. 

634. What is the general nature of their studies on their entrance info the Col¬ 
lege at Calcutta?—^Their prescribed studies are confined exclusively to tile acqui¬ 
sition of two oriental languages. Tlte condition of entering on the active duties of 
the service is such knowledge of two of the oriental languages as, in the opinion 
of the examiijer, may enable them to transact public business. 

635. And during the period Of their acquiring these languages «i Cdl(|UUa they 

are maintained by a puMic allowance ?—Yes, they receive in Calobite 300 rupees 
a montl|, and a house. ^ , 

^Should you kay' that tlie institution of the College afCaleutta tos been pub- 
lidy useful, ima if so, to what degree ?—I think it has been useful chiefly in pro¬ 
viding 
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vidbg by native languages has beeii greatly 

facilitated. But tWt olyeast hiaving been accumpUshed, I think, on the wbw» H ia 
diiadtantagemts to the • Jf»it Muchnwf 

6 $ 7 * Isitliere aii^ c*^ii^ndiugi|eStitution at Madras or Bombay ?-«»At Madras ^^ 7 - 
there in iR’'coUi^'ate iostirutbn, b»*t ;it does. not, I believe, preciselyforre^pond 
with the College at Calcutta, as that college stood a short time ago. There neyer: 
were European professors at Madras; there were profewrs at Caicytta,nn|ll 
•very'recently^ but the office has now been ab<^ishedr At Calcutta there are a pa^ 
secretary to tbe hdUege council, and paid uxainihers ; T Relieve at Madras tlto 
secretary and'examinei's are gentlemen jn the Company’s civil service, who receive 
no pay. I believe the young men at Madras did not live in any particular build¬ 
ings but I t^nnot speak positively.to that: in Calcutta, they generally resided 
in tvbat are called the Writers'’ Buildings, under the genei al control of the secretary 
to the college council. At Bewnhay there never has been any college for the civil 
servants; but the examiners were paid officers, in which respect, however, a change 
was proposed when 1 > Id't India. • 

638. Are you aware what was the ground of tlm abolition of professorships in 
the College at Calcutta ?'*-Chie8y because the advantage derived from them did 
not appear equivalent to the expense. 

639. The systems at Calcutta and Madras not being the same, are you aware 
whether any different result was produced in the education of the young men at the 
two different establishments ?—i am not sufficiently acquainted with Madras to say 
what the result was there. 

640. What has been the plan pursued at Bombay P—At Bombay, I believe, 
the ^rovernment make no provision for instruction in the languages, except requiring 
the knowledge as a condition of pronrvotion in the service. 

641. There being no such institution at Bombay, should you, say that either at 
Calcutta or Madras any superior advantage over Bombay was felt from the exist¬ 
ence of those establishments?—should think no suffieient advantage to justify 
any material expense: of course some facility must have been afforded by the assist¬ 
ance of English gentlemen in aid of the native teachers. 

642. . Was it not found at Calcutta that the civil servants were very generally 
involved in debt?—A great number were. 

643. To what cause do you attribute that?—Perhaps the main ea^ was the 
facility of their getting money •, and as they were very young m^, they could not well 
bo expected to be very prudent. Their being allowed to remain at Calcutto, though 
idle, was a cause of vtbe debt being aggravated, the capital affording more facility 
and greater temptation to expense than remoter districts. 

644. Did not the facility of obtaining roopey arise very materially from the cer¬ 
tain prospecbi’ which it was supposed that all yoengiinen arriving as writers there 
must have of civil promotion?—I should imagine so,, certainly, 

. 645. Bi Jh«fre coursf of study specially applicable to India, except the study 

of the lanOTages am not awwe of anything else. Formerly, I may remark, 
there was,l ^Heve, no institution in England in which lecturej^ were given in the 
science of political econemy t haw, 1 and history, and, the science of government 
w ere not, I apprebeodj, much attended , to in the, general course of tdncaiion. Still 
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“^*1 _ less was it nsual to direct,! ti>« Attention of ;3?ouog OTen to the infortnatiod necessary 

^ !!!-„* a knovfledge of India awl its inhabilaijts. JBut neveriheless I see no cause to 

Holt Mnckame, couclude that, if tlierc ^vere no college for; Civil iservai^^^ that they ought to 
J^<j. acquire might not be got elsewhere. h ,»y: , •. 

646. Do yOu not think that as much knowledge might be acquired India of 
the native languages in about sij? wontha as during the whole time they ore at 
Heitifbrd:'?**-7GeneralJy I do not tliink it desirable that gentlemen destined-for India 
slfouldattieifo much to its languages in England j they can acquire them with so* 
nautili igC#teV facility ih the country when living among the j:>eople*!', .iv, 

647*^0 you not think tiiat the best course of education for A young man in 
India is that which would in England qualify him,to 611 any high public office as a 
statesman ?—Yes; at the satne time I should think that the study of Sanscrit, 
if that language can be acquired without sacriheing the more important obieelyof 
acquiring Ituropean knowledge, would be useful, as it opens almost the whole of the 
Hindoo dialects of India. 

648, You would give the students some instruction in languages in England ?~ 

1 should like them to study the Sanscrit, though 1 consider the question of lan¬ 
guages to be one of inferior importance, in so far as the education in England is 
concerned, 

649. The best education for an English gentleman w'ould be the best for the 
Company's service?—Willi the difference that arises out of the necessity of learn¬ 
ing languages, of which the acquisition would be a , mere matter of curiosity in an 
English geutienian. 

050. Does it appear to you that their early distribution through the several pro¬ 
vinces and chief places in India after their arrival, would enable them more speedily 
and more edectually to acquire the several languages of the country than Iheir 
being confined togetlier in the expensive city of Calcutta?—I think it, would be 
decidedly an improvement to send them to stations selected chiefly with reference 
to the character of the individual officers employed there. Ido not think tlierc* 
would be any difficulty in making such a selection, and getting ilie local officers^ at, 
many of the stations to exercise (as friends, not at masters) all that general super¬ 
vision over the young men whicli would be required. By such a plan tlieir studies 
would be us much facilitateil, and tiieir good copduct belter ensured than could 
be done by a collegiate, institution in Calcutta^ , 

651. In Calcutta I presume they can make little or ao proficiency in acquiring 
any of tlic different vernacular languages of the country ?—There is no want of 
facilities if they choose to make use of them. In general I think they do not 
acquire much readiness in conversation, though there have been some vtho have 
done so. It depends a good deal oft their mode of life. The mass of the popu¬ 
lation of the town speak Bengalese, and many, witl^ almost all our servapts, con-* 
verse vvith us in Hindostauee, 

652. Doe,^it appear to you that the present plan of nominating those w|^ are 
to become the future civil servants of the Company in the East, is .calculated to 
secure the qualifications necessary for the discharge of the important functions they 
are to be called to ?—-fhe plan of nomination goes only to. secure qualifications a 
little better than the ordinary average of gentlemen of the same rank; and as 

every 



every, pffiiee held, plfice y>at ought to. |)e fillfid ? 

tlejweo deputed«to I«di% Is ooe of iatpottecice* I conceive tint ivhich 

givee todia only finch; sis^iayera^e of,.intent, most be considered to be defcaivc,: Jt 
has ceftairjly procfnced:i^n ot nipph talent, and the highest class of ofijcea, ptay 
be probphly ^elUilled, tbei'e being few; but looking 10 the great mass of offices, 
which art* also very highly iraportant to the well-being of the people, since every 
judge and every aoilector exercises an important influence on their comlort, lij^ihlK 
the sy'stera has not been such as to send out to India a body of men fit fo is^r- 
cise, as it is,,4csh’«:hle they should be exercised, the functions that belong to the 
civil service* i 

653. Under the existing system is not the patronage exercised in this respect 
by the individual Directors considered to be their private patronage, their re- 
maneration for whatever trouble the duties of their situation may have imposed 
upon them, and is subject to no public, responsibility ?—As far as I know, the 
ease is so, 

(>54. That being so, must it not n€ce;::sarily happen that their seleclions are 
very much influenced by those private feelings of afl’ectioii and conuection which 
are common to all mankind ?—It certainly |s so ; and tlie apirointiuenla, 1 imagine, 
have always been avowedly made under the influence of such motives. 

d. 55 - How then can you be disposed to say that such a system would be likely 
to ensure a qualification little better than the ordinary average of gentlemen of the 
same rank ?—My notion is, that the chance of success in India, the prospect at 
least of rising to the highest offices tliere, depending much on the qualifications of 
the individual, the value of an appointmeut to a man of talent is much higher 
than to an inferior man. The consequence, I conceive, must he a desire on the 
part of those who distribute the patronage, to seek among persons standing to 
them in the same relation, those who are likely to make the best use of the ap¬ 
pointments they give; and that they will consequently, among any considerable 
number of individuals in whose prospects they have the same interest, select the 
most talented. Something should he alK'wed for the qualifications required us a 
condition of appointment; but to that I sbunld not attach much importance. 1 
believe, however, that there lias been, independently of other considerations, 
a general desire on the part of the Directors to send men wtjo would do them 
honour; and that motive, though I do not imagine it can operate to prevent pre¬ 
dominance of private feeling, I have no doubt gives a aalulary diifection to the 
force of pr ivate feeling. 

6.5C. Would there not be advantageous results, at least in an equal degree, fioin 
any sy^dm that might be devised of uppointiug, to the situation through the means 
of public competition ?—I should think that by competition a much higher average 
qualification might be obtained. 

657. Hoyvevcr distinguished we know many of the civil servants of the Com¬ 
pany to have been in their career io India, should you say that, for the general 
mass af offices to be supplied, there was a sufficient rix>m for a selection in India 
on the part of those in «*hom the appointment rests in England?—I think not. 

1 think we have mauy#jud|fes imd collectors inferior to what would be if there was a 
fuller scope of selection in Indi^ or qpmpetition for entering the service in England. 

658. Does 


I 
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„ '■ ‘ > 658. Does it appear to jdM ti€ce^ar^ to provide dvil serifante froin hijme 

"' aU tbe offices now held by ^bat class of fpinctionariesicpr could you surest any 

UoU Mackenzie, lioiitation ?—I think too many oiviUans have biten in India, and that it 

Eta. would be extremely desirable to substitute in many cases,^ agdncy of nalires for 
iiuropeans, sulyect to European control. w#: . 

659. So long as the remuneration of those who discharge the duties now exer¬ 
cised, Directors of the Easi-India Company; consists in this patronagcj must 
not tendency to counteract any plan that goes to devoJvelbese functions 

think the Directors must be more than men if^ thby consider 
withdUti'pTejudice any plan that goes to deprive them of so valuable aj^atronage. 

(>6o. What check at proient exists for regulatii^ the sii^ply of writers to the 
demand ; is it altogetiier at the discretion of the Directors themselves?—| believe 
it depends on the application of the Indian government; whether that rule Hm 
been practically applied, I cannot say. 

661. Do you happen to know whether there are at this period a great number 
of civil servants unemployed at the several presidencies, and whether, notwith¬ 
standing that circumstance, new appointments have been made this year ?—-I be¬ 
lieve there are supernumerary servants ia India, and I have heard generally that new 
appointments have been recently made in England. 

66a. You stated that a certain number of civil servants were unemployed; do 
you know what proportion the number of servants so unempltned bears to the 
whole number of servants on the general establishment of the Company ?—I do 
not remember the precise number. 

663. Do you know whether such non-employment of the servants of the 
Company at the several presidencies arises from a reduction of the estalilishment, 
or from any misconduct on the part of individuals, or from their unfitness for 
active duty ?—1 believe it arises almost entirely from a reduction of officesi, but 
partly from too many having been sent out. 

664. In a country all the superior offices of which are filled by Europeans, 
whose number'cannot, if deficient, be reinforced and supplied in a less interval of 
time than a year, is it not desirable that there should be a fund of Europeans occa¬ 
sionally unemployed, in the respective presidencies, whose services may be applicable 
Oil such occasional emergencies ?-—I think not. Tliere are in most offices assistants 
who can be removed temporarily into a higher office, without any serious incon¬ 
venience ; and I consider it to be extremely unadvisable, both on the score of 
expense, and on the score of individual happiness, that English gentlemen should 
be kept in India not actively employed. To have any nuniber out of employ is 
a great evil 

bOf). You stated that you believed the supply from England to he regulated by 
the demand made by the local government; areyou ^ware that at diffiarent periods 
tlie respective governments have transmitted formal representations requiring more 
and more servants in the military or civil employment^to be sent out ; asi jfor 
instance, on the settlement of the Mabratta war ?—I have no doubt they have fre* 
quently staled the want of servants. 

And that, in consequence, the patronage of Directors of the Eai^rllTldia 
Company was either enlarged or diminished, according to such local demand 

presume 
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presume that Ijbs beem the'mew^a coM^ extent, though, as I ii^id before, 

I spoke rather of the^rul^i^an of its f^ctical operation. No very stridt^role has, * ^ 

I imagine, been observi^^^ though c^tainiy^ in general, the extent of the patronage Holt Mochozn, 
of tiie jptetorsi m'resp^ to tlie civil service, has chiefly depended on the i^pnesen- 
tatioi) of^be local government as to the necessity or otherwise of appointing writer®. 

bfi?. You said the patronage of the Directors is exercised without any public 
nesponsibility ; are you aware of any greater responsibility attaching to the Diredtoi® 
in their nomination of youog men to the public service in India, than attaclies to 
the King’s Government at home in their employment, either of officers in the civil 
service at hoihe, or in the diplomatic service abroad, or in the army or navy of 
England ?-^No; I should imagine the King’s Ministers, iu introducing young men 
to office, exercise their patronage very much in the same way as the Directors. 

*668. Are you aware that in the selection of servants for the £ast>India Com¬ 
pany, the Directors are bound to select such individuals as may have shown them¬ 
selves duly qualified, according to certain tests prescribed by Act of Parliament? 

—I am aware of certain tests being required, but I do not consider those tests to 
operate at all to secure the necessary talent. 

669. The question is whether they do not interpose a difficulty in the exercise 
of the patronage of the East India Company, which difficulty is not interposed 
in the case of the patronage of the Crown ?— I do not think tliat they have practi¬ 
cally operated to interpose any material difficulty. 

670. In point of fact, does public opinion in any way operate in the appoint¬ 
ment of the young men to these situations, or are even the names of the young 
men sent out to India known to the public of this country ?—I imagine not. 

671. Are not the establishments, civil and military, at home, mattere of notoriety 
exactly as large or as limited as those establishments in the East India Company ? 

—I am not quite sure that I understand that question. 

672. I'he question refers to the first introduction of young men to the civil ser¬ 

vice of the Crown in England, and the civil service of the East India Company in 
India. The appointments of clerks in public offices in England are not notified to 
the public at any time in any official manner; it is understood they are communi¬ 
cated to the public indirectly by the works of private individuals in the annual 
calendars: is any greater or less* notoriety given to the appointment of young men 
to the civil servit*e of India, on their first being sent out.’—No; I beiybve the two 
classes stand in that respept alike. > 

673. Are the clerks in the public offices in England the body of ^rsons from 
whom functionaries, discharging the highest political, financial, diplomatic, and other 
civil functions in the State, can alone be selected.’—I believe not; but I really 
cannot speak to the point, excepting very generally. 

674. Might not a selectionrfnade by competition, while it raised the standard of 
talent, lower the standard of birth; and would you not be likely Jo get persons 
whom Ibe Company woul^ not approve of?—I should not be apprehensive of Uiat 
consequence; but the point isd^erving of attention. 

675. Wopld it not be extremely difficult, in the present tendency of public 
feeling, to Impose restrictions on the question of birth ?—Certainly, if the plan were 
oiherwise one of perfectly open competition. 

676. Are 
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6j6. Am the superhaherary dvil receipt 6f 

allowances frohi the C6riipany in Indik ?—all get i>'h¥(t is called the allowance 
of'civil servants out of mnploy. ■■ 

(177. Practically, what security against incapat^ity doespresent sysfej# afford ; 
lljough a man is a very incapable servant, from his having wen nonbinateA writer, 
does, h,|,inot as a matter of course get into the receipt of public |^3f?^There art; 
oneWy.|wtf Cases in W writers have beCn lately sent boinei chiefly on account of 
irfti^^pC^lipd there is now a rule established in Bengal, that if they dp hot acquire 
knowledge of the languSlges within two years, they ##1 be sent to 
if they attain the qualificdtidn in respect to %’nguage, F do hot think 
there is any other incapacity that would practically keep thelh out of office. 

678. Uoyou happen to know, that prior to this rule there were instances of iijdi- 
v^jduals remaining four, five and six years at thfe charge of the Coihpany io 
without being; able to attain the mbdKjdin of qimlincation in language' 
required?—There Were instances of their remffftdng several years, 
rememb^ jJte hiiiftber. 


■feer- 

yohrtg 
Mast the 




679. iVo yoo consider the patronage exerCtled in India by; 

as very superior ih il^ amodtjt and irnpoflahCe to the patrhifa^e af* 
cised fiy the Dirij^prS of the East-India Company ip th,e'tppointmeii 4 ' 
men 'to'The situhhte;}p|;htiter^ —T-aih not ip''weigh the'ppcf'i^, 

other’} they a'Ce iniportant'*,' but if 

civil service.; 'ibiy' j^ould' lead ■ nic to -kayi' 'Oenerafs" 

iiatrOodse'li'pfequivalent to' the anht^aheh of' 
decide'' 3 vhoft«^^|f,:"^ ' ' ; ' 

680. Take thp] 'generally r—Still'I" cannot weigh the cil^ ft] 

other. ' I 

f)8 i . Does nti^ ' lhe patronage exercised in India itscIQ^mt a very Ift 
of the generalIndia?—It is ceitainly veryi^onsidcrablc. ■ 

< 5 ' 8 'S!. introduction of'a'system of ap}>ointmi^'W‘;tbp 

writers byc|Wl&''^«m'perition lend very much to dbi'’" 
patrdnagC'^^e'rMpfy.'V Indeed, as I uvulerstand ^ 

exclhde'ft^lliSlIj^agea^ Offices appointed by compieotitil^r 
l.eiicrfectlyfe"^"''; ™ 

683. Yott hai^'slated also tliat tlie introdaCfi|fr pf a systeiif 

natives to situations in India would tend also to tfee la 

amount of home patronage ?—Yes. : 

684. In these two events, would it, in your iQ|Tinion, bfe a’matitef 
that a body sKonld be instituted for the sole pufppise of exercising 


of home patronage miglit still remain r—Np ; ^^pbould'think v -,,- 
might be so limited uS to render it qiute bnnecessaty fo Imvp 
appointed fordts distribiiHion ; it of course must rest some where. ^ 

685, In the event Of the amount of [nitronage being thus 
necessary to place that amount in the hands of some persons id |L 
sidering the nature of the whole case, witii regard to the interim df fisll 
with regard to the interest of the public 'b'#^iigland, what^woftld 
be the best scheme to adOpt Under such circiitdstances r—I cohlfesi ' “ 


anihphl' ‘‘pf' ;hdilJ6 “ 
ie'ifto 
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is, that if the govcro»»«jQt'of England ant) its colonies be administet^Kil ,OB jM'incipl^ 
of striqt economy, it ,|i| fat as concerns the iran^ediate interests if this Qonhtry, 
be rather a desirable give '||e King’s Government the home patronage «f 

Indiaj si^Ojjfd, ..rl&h apprdhefid, that with a strictly economical system of 

admii>ist®;iod, the Kin^.s Government m;!!! scarcely be strong enough without 
some such addition ito patronage. Supposing, therefore, economy to be enforced* 
and all improper iriteiference in the patronage of Iixlia prevented, 1 should ddph 
the increase of the patronage of the King’s Government to the extent im^iep in 
the questiopi^lp be on the wbold an advantage. This I am aware is not hfi^y to 
he a popular notion j and if it should be thought objectionable to give the paUhohage 
to the King> Government, I should imagine it could he easily disposed of other¬ 
wise; civd appointments might be given to the Universities or other bodies, as has 
been more than <mce proposed j the principle of competition being largely, if not 
exclusively, follo^Fed. As to military appointments, I see no re^on why they 
should not be sold ; I mean cadetships. 

68 $. You have stated, that witli regard to the domestic interests of England, 
you could view without apprehension the Indian patronage being vested in the 
King’s Governmetit; whateflfect do you think such an arrangement would have on 
the good government of India?—I should imagine, if the system of service and pro¬ 
motion in India be continued unchanged, it would have no immediate effect on the 
government of India. I see no reason to think the King’s Ministers would appoint 
better men tl»an die Directors; on the other hand, I see no reason for imagining 
that they would appoint worse. If, however, the King’s Govermnent were to be 
subject to no control in the general administration of Ipdia, and could turn it to 
purposes of patronage, I should then apprehentl greater abuse than 1 conceive is 
likely to occur under the present system. 

687. Has it ever occulted to you to say what ypu tliink would be the best system 
of patronage?—As far as the civil service is concerned, I think the plan of competi¬ 
tion at public seminaries would he a great improvenmUh It F believe, acted 
. upon by Mr. Wynn, 1 am not aware of any better planii. 

688. In any case, you coulemplate a considerable reduction Of patronage* and at 
the same time the iotrodtwtion of a large economy by the employmeot of natives in 
a great variety of capac^s in which mey are now not employed ?“^Ve®» f think 
the number of oflaces held by Europeans may be imrnediately abridged to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and gradually ^till further. The principle L should adopt, as 
regards the civil service, is to send no more men to India thah is necess0'"y for 
maintaining the supremacy of England and for securing good government to India; 
and I belfeve that in the ordinary administration of the country good government to 
India is best to be secured by employing the natives in all details. Thus, I con¬ 
ceive fliat the judge of a district should be regarded as the governor of a district, 
and, subject to his control, the decision of individual cases should rest^almost solely 
with the natives themselvps. It seems unreasonable to expect that a few, English 
gentlemen can otherwise do much towards giving the people a government much 
better than ^ey could give themselves. Our main business must be to check mis¬ 
conduct iu.those we employ, and to. prevent the strong from tyrunnising over the 
weak ; and although, while'we hold; our power over India, we must, by a sysitim of 
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appeal, contnol the adminfetililion &fju$tkei ym thh c^mMoce dt' ali caBes in the 
hmt wstance might, 1 conceive, at a ve>7 ehrfy period, 
itr the hands of natives. ' ' ' 

689. Are you aware what proportion of native funCj^lSpi^es ‘are BO^f|lj^plpye^ 
in the province of Benares, and what proportion of Enrdp^nsP-^Of Eui^fean dis- 
trict oolcers there are in the four districts of that province four Ehropean judges^ 
twoi^j^whom are also magistrates; and two distiicts have separate magistrates, 
--«f«|^|iii^(^ectors, four registrars, and, if the complement be full, four assistants. 
Onll^B^esent system the fiill establishment of European functionarin# ordinarily 
four ; liifeVe is a very large body of native subordinates. ¥ 

bpo. Can you state to the Committee the average number of natives employed 
in respect to the four chiefs whom you now mention as being Europeans ? —I do 
not recollect the precise number; they are .very numerous, and vary in diffei%nt 
districts. I can, however, get the information and furnish it hereafter. 

691. State to the Committee what, from your experience, 1 s the capacity of the 
natives of ilndia generally for civil employment?^! think generally they are exceed¬ 
ingly acute as men of business, and very induscriouS. 

692. Will you state what has been done towards promoting the education of the 
natives of India since the last charter?—rThe government has established the fol¬ 
lowing new colleges or academies: one in Calcutta, for tho Hindoos; one in Delhi, 
and another in Agra, for both Moslems and Hindoos. The old Moslem College at 
Calcutta has been very much reformed, and the study of English latterly intro¬ 
duced into it. The same course has been followed in regard to the old Hindoo 
College at Benares: all being now efficiently superintended and supplied with 
books. It has a sd established a few schools in other parts of the country; and 
other seminaries, established by individuals, have been aided by it. 

693. Do you mean Europeans or natives r —Partly both." In Calcutta, the 
Vidyalaya, which is an Hindoo academy for the instruction of natives in English, 
was chiefly established by natives. It has been aided by government, and a large 
share in its direction has been latterly taken by Mr. Horace Hayinan Wilson, ■ 
who is junidr member and secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction; and 
to that it mainly owes its success. The other scliools which have been established 
either by individuals or by societfes, have been aided chiefly with books ^ and sup¬ 
port has been given to an association called the School-book Society, E’or a 
detail of w hat has been done by government in the way qf education, I beg to refer 
the Committee to the reports of the Cominillee of Public Instruction, who are 
required annually to submit to the government a statement of everything pf import¬ 
ance regarding the institutions with which it interferes ; and these reports will con¬ 
vey to the Committee more precise and accurate information than I can give. The 
resolution of government appointing the Committee af Public Instruction was passed 
in the year ; and there are periodical reports of the Committee, giving a full 
explanation of everything that has been done since. « 

694. Prior to the year 1813 several of these institutions had been fotthded 
by natives themselves ?—The colleges I mentioned as existing previously ^wele 
established by the British Covernnient. That at Benafes was establbhed by 
Mr. Jonathan Duncan, and endowed out of the surplus revenue of the province; 

' the 
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the coUejSDe hy Mr; Hastings, andi endowed with 

certain iand»'io; Both had been left dbiefly toi'itaiive * wch 

mauagenient, and yety3|||i^,.attencfe^'to. , •* h<jA MmkeMxif, 

695,f|^m'y<>o aVam^iltt inteF^l elhps^ subsequently to the provision of the Bsq. 

Act .of Hits, before «i»y;tneasiJ»‘es were taken to apply any part of the funds as 
directed wt of the surplus of the territorial revenue?—It was uot till 1835 l^hat 
the government adopted any fixeti scheme for the promotion of native edheatioa* 

It had previously -afforded assistance to particular institutions, and also atter^dyto 
the improvei^ent of the two colleges^ at CatentUi and Benares. Before 1^33 li;do 
not think th^ had any assured conviction of having a surplus revenue, and tlie pro¬ 
priety of adopting some general scheme for the promotion of the education of the 
natives was recognized on the first occasion on which the question of disposing of 
a Surplus revenue w-as formally discussed. This was at the time when Mr. Adam 
was Governor General, immediately after the termination of the administration of 
Lord Hastings. Before that period the government could not well reckon with 
confidence on a surplus, and events have shown tiiat tliey reckoned mdch too sai*- 
guinely on that occasion. 

690. Do you recollect what was about the territorial revenue drawn from India 
at that period?—I think, about 20,000,000/. 

697. And «hat sum has the government since appropriated to the purpose of 
native education ?—In Bengal a lac of rupees was placed at the disposal of the 
committee of education, in addition to the funds already belonging to the existing 
institutions. 

698. Are you aware whether the Government of England make any and what 
provision for the education of the people of England r—I am not aware of any 
charge on the general revenues of England for purposes of education in that par/ 
of the United Kingdom. 

(399. Do you conceive the two cases to be in any way parallel ?—No: I con¬ 
sider the distinction to be, that the |>e()ple of England govern themselves and educate 
themselves; the people of India are governed hy the English- 

700. Tlie native government of India, which preceded the British Government, 
established certain institutions of a charitable kind, partly for the relief of sickness, 
and partly for HKstruction ; have iliosc institutions been maintained by the British 
Government?—I believe that all endowments which existed when we.acquired the 
country, were maintaiuec^; but in the Bengal provinces there were few, if any, tlmt 
could properly be called institutions established by the governnient for the purpose 
of instruction. Particular Brahmins and other learned men frequently had allow¬ 
ances on the condition of communicating instruction: these have been continued 
where the grant of the former government appeared to be perpetual; wliere the 
grant was personal, it has ordinarily lapsed with tlie death of the party. 1 do not 
now remember, within the Bengal presidency, more than one iustitiy,ioo for educa¬ 
tion established under thg preceding government, which has come to our notice. 

701. In addition to that one, you have already stated that Mr. Hastings founded 
one institution, and Mr. Duncan another, and that the Government have contributed 
to the maintenance of fttber institutions prior to the year 1823, when they established 
a formal system for carrying into effect tire Act confirming the last charter 

E.I.— 1 . p 2 702. With 
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702. With a view the moi'egeijeral idetjlific^dn^ tli6 natives theeoy^- 
mentof India, do you consider that the gmmf^ ji^xtmsiott &f the BngUsb 
language is highly desirable ? — Yes, I think it -k very / .' 

703. Has such extaision been upon the #fioIe, Opinion, dis¬ 

couraged or encouraged by the governrafent of Indlar^Eatt^y it litfflweo an 
object in ali the government institutions to introduce ihstii^uclipn in die 



ystematically ?~Yes, latterly; I do not think the same jpolfcy bad been 
jr pursued. There is a paper, written fay the late Mri Cto-les Grant, 
which ^Was, 1 believe, printed by the Committee of Parliament bn me bocasion of 
the last charter, and which contains many important suggestions bn the subject, 
submitted by him to the Government as far back I think as 1 7 p 3 » hut' his vigws 
were not acted upon. Of late years it has been the policy, or rather the desire, of 
the Governraeut to extend the English language. 

705. But have they taken any active measures for giwng effect tb that desire?— 
Not until subsequently to the establishment of the education cbthmittee in Bengal. 

706. Is not the language in which the proceedings of the courts of justice are con¬ 

ducted, the Persian language, a language almost as foreign to the natives of India as 
the Euglish language itself?—Persian cannot, in any part of the provinces belongitig 
to the Bengal presidency, be said to be almost las loreign to tlie natives as English. 
In Bengal Proper, indeed, it is I believe unknown to the great bulk of the people, 
I mean of those who read and write; but there in the lower courts the proceedings 
are held in the Bengalese language, and the regulations are translated into that lan¬ 
guage. In Bahar, and in the Western Provinces, most men, whether Mussulroen 
or Hindoos, of any pretence to education, understand Persian ; and although it be 
unknown to the great bulk of tlie people, who are agriculturists following the 
plough, and do not read or write at all, speaking only their local dialect, still the 
Persian is knowp to ft great multitude of persons, not only in tlie chief towns, but 
throughout the country. . 

707. Should you say that the Persian was as familiar to the people of India as 

the French may be to tlic people of England ?--Much more so in tiie western pro¬ 
vinces of the Bengal presidency. Almost every public officer .with a monthly 
salary of 30 ^5. or upwards, knows it, I believe, enough for the purF>oscs of business $ 
and the same may be said of the majority of all classes wdio can read and write at 
all, excepting probably the mercantile classes, many of whom, though possessesd of 
great wealtli, do not understand Persian. 1 should therefore conceive that ft know¬ 
ledge of Persian descends much lower in society in Hindostnn, than a knowledge 
of French in England, though it is rarely spoken. ' ' 

708. The proceedings are conducted through intespreters ?—Not generally j the 

examinations ^re actually conducted in the common language of conversation, the 
Persian is only used for record. , ' 

709. In your opinion would it be possible gradually to introduce the‘^English 
language into the. proceedings of the courts of justice in India?—I think itj might biw 
done gradually, if the attainment were made a condition of‘ promotion In the Ser¬ 
vice. In Bengal the natives are generally anxious and willing to learn it. - av> t;’/. 

710. Explain 
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710. Expiain to the Commitlee; what you understand by the ^duel alteration .TT""! ^ 
of a iangu^e in judicifi^ pt-oeeedih^ ?---X understand that tlie cliange sb6uld be 

made district by djstri'e^y.'''' • ’ '''''' Uok Madmuf, 

7M,i|^en complete Ihd absolute in any one district at a given period ^Yes. 

yialCa'ttot every regulation of tte government translated into the native lan¬ 
guage of the district in which it may be promulgated ?—No. In Bengal we have' a 
translqition into Bengalese, for the use of the people in that province: the 
translation is the only one that the natives of the other provinces have. 
iatioDs used .^rinerly to. be translated into Hindostanee, but the transladph was 
found to be less intelligible to the people generally than the Persian. In fact the 
language of the body of the population varies so much in different parts of the 
Upper Provinces, and, from want of schools and books, is so little settled, that it 
wduld be extremely difficult to translate the regulations into any language that 
would be understood there, unless a separate translation were mad^ for every dis¬ 
trict, if even then. But, practically speaking, 1 believe the Persian regulations are 
accessible to as tnany people in those provinces as Acts of Parliament are in 
England. The trieh of business read Persian, and the rest of the people, when 
their rights are affected, ascertain through them tlie bearing of our regulations. 

And so I suppose it is with tlie laws of most countries. 

713. Does there exist on the part of the natives a disposition to become 
acquainted with the English language, or otherwise?-—! think on the Bengal 
side of India there exists a very strong disposition; indeed it has been very 
strongly evinced both at Agra and Delhi, which may be considered the most 
remote of the chief towns of the provinces under Bengal. 

714. Have you any doubt that die distribution of prizes for education, and the 
making, in some measure, the acquisition of the English language a condition of 
preferment and employment to the natives, would be such a stimulus as would 
tend rapidly to spread the language through the Ihdian empire?—No doubt its 
extension would be greatly promoted by any preference being given to those who 
had acquired it. 

715. Are the Committee to understand that you think there is a reasonable pro¬ 
bability under any circumstances of the English language being at all generally 
diffused throughout any part of our dominions in India, and becoming in any 
degree known to the great body of the community ?—think the chance depends 
very much on tlie number of Europeans who may reside in the country. I do not 
think the thing hopeless, though time is of course required for such a change. A 
knowledge of English is rapidly extending in Calcutta and the villages adjoining; 
and that the natives will nowhere object to the acquisition of English, may perhaps 
be inferred from the circumstance that the young Rajah of Bhurtpocr, ot his own 
motion, at least with the free oonsent of those about him, had commenced the study 
of English before I left India, upon the avowed ground that the supreme govern¬ 
ment being English, it iivas reasonable that he, a Hindoo prince, if required to 
acquire a language foreign to his state, should select the language of the existing 
supreme pojver, in preference to the Persian language of tl>e Mogul court. 

716. Do you not c&nsider it as rather a refined mode of flattery, to acquire the 
English language?—I have no doubt it was thought that the proposition would be 

an 
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afi agreeable one/ But it acted aj^j* 4 nd i 4 tidbW la^ 

® ences as oiie means at l^st of ebtteiKling a feiio^dge 0f«||i«la»gaage. 

HqH Mackenzie, " 7 ^ 7 - jou awafc of any instance in bistory of ,il^|JB0rogean language beiog 

%. ’ introduced into t§e cbur^ of juatice ^f m &rieaMl 

prepared to say what tlie practice of the Greek aral jRoiiitio ;empi*'es : #<iil,;|p^t^ 
to their oriental provinces; my impression is, that their kegnages werb iptr<>dpced 
larg^Mbtp Asks' , '■' V‘’v'' 

think there is any danger in ap attempt on.tbo pari Govern^ * 
me^liptloduce tlm English language into the proceedings of^ i^ 0 . of jamc^ 
ami* '^ 4 tik it excite apprehensions that it was preptra»ot^ to fuii^r changes in 
circumstances that are peculiar to tlie religion or customs and haWts of the 
population r»^No, I think not. ' ■ ' i ' 

719. Do you not think that the-attempt to alter the ftWBi of dress in 1809, Wtas 
one of the prii^pal causes of the disturbance that took place in the native army?— 

I believe that had some effect. 

720. Would you not consider the settling of capitahats m ladk, with a view to 
the extension of commerce, a means of very much facilitadhg ^^ introduction of 
English generally ?—I think the dihusion of English depends gritty on the number 
of English settlers. 

721. Are you aware whether the Tartar government of China has ever intro¬ 
duced their own language into the judicial proceedings of that empire?—I believe 
not 

722. Do you not consider that the natives would consider the introduction of 
English rather as the introduction of the language of one set of conquerors for the 
language of another?’—I do not think that notion w'ould cross their minds. But 
if tlie introduction of the English were so effected as to cause any serious incon¬ 
venience to the people, or suddettly to throw' out of employment any large class, 
there woiud, I should imagine, be great discontent; and in all cases of discontent 
in India, there isdanger of its taking a direction towards their religion. 

723. Do you think that English can ever be introduced by the interference'of * 
Governmehti and is there,arty likelihood of there ever being such an intercourse 
between the Engibh and the natives as to enable them to acquire it familiarly?-— 

I think it may be gradually introduced, and that 'the interference of Government 
may esscnliajly promote its introduction. In proportion as Englishmen and their 
children are abundant, the introduction of tire languape wpli be facilitated. I think 
at the present moment there would probably be no difficulty in introducing the use 
of English into the suburbs court of Calcutta. ' „. 

724. Do you conleniplatc at any period such a number of English residing 
generally in India as to enable the natives to acquire the English langua]^?-— 

I think that in the province of Bengal Proper the number of persons speaking Eng¬ 
lish may be e:^pected at no distant period to be considerable. : - 

725. Is thereat present any considerable number of. natives in Calcutta who 
speak and w'rite tlie language fluenily ?—There is a considerable nuhiber of per¬ 
sons who write and speak the English language extremely well; and 4he students 
of the Vidyalaya have indeed shown an astonishing proficiency in language, 
writing it, many of them, with purity quite equal to that shown by lads of the 

same 
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same age 0it mi En^wb ' fi^booL f T|?e exercises to which I immedis^tcly refer^ was 
assured had been them Witbout any assistance, and they were exeCUent 

compositions,..' .A;-. t , 

7a6w,,0|;,com-se atiy il^uctioo of the English language into the courts of juK- 
uce; fi^^^ be contingent upon a long and established introduction oft^ lan- 
guage into the generaleducation of the country?—I think it should be cont|ingeiit 
upon ijs becoming general, or nearly so, among the educated classes; but in so 
♦aa the Persia language is used, E: conceive that whenever English b^pip^ 
known to t^iteducated classes iij a degree at all equal to that in which thkt 
language is nibw known, it should then be substituted for it. In Bengal Proper, 
for instance, the Persian being a comparatively foreign language, a much less gene¬ 
ral extension of English would justify the superseding of Persian in the offices in 
whibh it is now used* by iEogbsh, ffian in the other provinces where Persian is more 
generally known. Independently, however, of its general introdlqKiliqn, ffiere are 
particular situations held by natives, in which it has been suggestei^hithilt a know- 
ledge of English sKopld be required, being in the first instance made a titk of pre¬ 
ference. Tbus,*^^^ court, there Is an officer called the GoWrnment 

Pleader, who the government, suits. Many of the pleaders are now edu¬ 

cated at the college in Calcutta; and the young men liave expressed themselves 
decidedly that their study of English must depend on, its comparative utility with 
the study of Arabic, as a means of getting on in life. Now if the government 
pleaders, who have to communicate with the English officers on all mutters relating 
to tlie public lawsuits, many of which require a reference to English papers, were 
appointed on account of their knowledge of English, the arrangement vvoukl be a 
convenient one; and a considerable step would be made in the encouragement of 
the study, without interfering with the interests pf anyone. That measure alone 
would probably have no small effect in extending the knowledge of tiie English 
language. In the same way, in the revenue and other departments, Government 
might, in appointing to particular offices, give a preference to titose who knew English, 

• and so gradually introduce into the country a great many natives acquainted with 
our language. For every office to which the knowledge of English gave an open¬ 
ing, we should have numerous candidates studying the language ; and in that way, 
1 think, without anything like oompulsion, or an interference at all offensive, the 
Government might promote it greatly. 

727. Have you considered the necessity of the mainteaanbp of* the present 
system of licensing individuals, in order to permit their residence in India?—Yes. 

728. What is your opinion of the necessity of such a reg«latioi|, and to what 
extent mrgbt it be safely abolished ?—As far as Bengal Profipr is concerned I sec 
no reason for any restriction. I should extend the observatiou to the whole of the 
provinces subject to ifie Beng^ presidency; nor, as far m I know of Madras, am I 
immediately aware of any necessity for restriction there, 1 should think that on 
the Bombay side of Indj,a tiiere may in several places be more ground for restric¬ 
tion, the country having been recently acquired, the Mahrattas being a conquered 
people, whereas in the other parts of India we have generally displaced govern¬ 
ments nearly as stranjfe to the p^ple as ourselves; and the leading men of the 
community in those recent acquisitions have, I apprehend, their iiosition and then- 
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niotipfts much m^re exteq^v^y derived frarq oreoeding governments than is the 
case in the older pnwinces of Bengal. I thini^' howdyer, that it would not be 
advisable to throw p{>eD||the whole pf India, ,|ibr indfeM any witpout 

leaving spnie"dispire,t;ion p' the local govetniiierlt^m ,b^. e’lKised,*' of 
to revision from home ; but as far. as Bengal is coricefniel||l; shppld nplfi^^tehend 
the np^essity, of any, restrictions. , ,'..o. 

yalvv^thclaw no\y stands is not every British subject,'wbrnpyer ampunt of 
camjpM'llipy have embarked in the country^ liable to deportation it the arbitrary 
government of the p.i^sidebcy in’'which’;be,resides?#^ may oer- 
tainly,:'^!ji.emoved by an order of the goyernhient if he IS’ not lici^iiwTO, Or if he 
stays/Sef his license is cancelled; but I abpuld; fparcely ;SBy he is liable to 
be feraoved .at the arbitrary pleasure of the govirBment: heis indeed liable to be 
removed whenever in the judgment of the govefhPt his removal is necesliary. « 

730. Is therPiany other limit to the exer^i^ of that power th^ the judgment 
and discretiompfthe individual invested with it?—No; and his responsibility tor the 
act to the authorities at home/and to his country generally. 

731. But would his responsibility in any Way diiplnish fnl'M the indi- 

\idual, who having embarked bis capital in the country, had beeh^i^nl home ?—Not 
unless the individual can get damages, Which T apprehend can hardly ever be 
expected. . , 

732. In M'bat way would you propose that that power should be pualined or 

limited J—'lhe qualification that has suggested itself to me is, that it should be exer¬ 
cised as a legislative act. I mean that the ordinary operation of the law should be 
againsttheexerciseofany such power, but that tUeGovernorGeneral in council should 
have authority to pass an act suspending the ordinary operation of the law, and 
directing the removal of any European, whose presence might be deemed danger¬ 
ous, and that no European should be deported, unless by legal sentence of a court, 
without the formality and the discussion which would of course precede the passing 
of such a law; but I do not think that the power could altogcllier be taken away 
from the local gpyernment , . 

733 - .When ybu speak of the local government, do you mean the subordinate 
presidencies,88 we|l aa.^e government of Bpngal ?—My notion is, that the subor¬ 
dinate governinehts should not legislate without the previous sanction of the 
Governor General. ^Prpbably in some cases the European proposed to be seiithonie 
might prefer awaiting the judgment of the home authorHies, under restraint,: in 
that case I spould think his claim to stay in tlie ^oaat^^ Ought to be allowed; it 
being left to, the discretion of the goii^ernor to place hlih under such restraint as 
would obviate the danger apprehended fron[|^ his presence, and prevent‘thm from 
any acts likely to occasion danger. The main thing wanted to prevent the risk of 
abuse, seems to be to give formality to the act, th|t it may be deliberately con¬ 
sidered, and that the party may have full opportunity of stating all he may desire to 
have stated as cause w hy he should not be deported. 

734. Po you coil template the probability of any'case of extreme dkni^r 
arising from the cdfttinuancc of an individual under such dfcumstancesj■ 
is to say/under restraint, in the country^ uptil his case can hafo b^jeh rephr^d 
home, and the sanction of the autliorities at home to his deporfaBpn ^ 

can 
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—t c^Q contemplate such H case. The necessity of deportotioh, without 

sanction from home, seems chiefly to arise from the difficulty of placing an 
European under aay tesi^int without great injury to his health: yet the privilege 
of stayiAtoighf sonm eUses be im and if he chose to remain on the Spot, 

there I think, be little chance of his being subjected to anything like 

cruel treatment; whereas when once he is shipped, the thing is done and; cannot 
be recalled. The great object, as I have said, is to give the Government timu- ^ 
* pause, that act may not be done with passion, and that it may be considifetSil 
• more solemn than if it be a mere ordinary executive order. 

735, From tile hi^h and Confidential situations you held, is it possible that any 
such acts of deportation could have occurred during your employment without your 
knoy'ledge ?—1 should think not; On the deportation of any person of considera* 
tion I should certainly haVe known it. v 

’ 736. During the time you were secretary to the Government, possible any 

such case could haye occurred, whether of persons of consideration or otherwise, 
without your knovyledge?—Instances may have occurred in which destitute Euro¬ 
peans, or persons Reported by the police, were sent home, of which I knew 
nothing. All cases bt deportation from state necessity must, I think, have come to 
» my knowledge. 

737. The former questions have had reference to deportation from alleged state 
necessity.?—I should imagine i must have known all that so occurred. 

738. State to the Committee the actual number of deportations during the time 
of your connection with the government of Fort William ?—only remember two 
during 15 years. 

739. Are the Committee to understand that the pow-ers of the Governor General, 
or of the governors in the several presidencies, to deport individuals within their 
respective governments, is similar to that vested in the Secretary Of State by the old 
Alien Act, with respect to foreigners?—! apprehend very much so. 

740. In both instances the exercise of the power being subj«;t to the general 
“rcffponsibility which a public man owes to his country?—I apprehend so. 

741. Under the administration of Lord Wellesley, were there not instances of 
foreign adventurers, not from England, appearing in the Deccan and other parts 
of India, whom it was necessary? for the safety of the British interests) to remove 
from that country r -—I am not aware of the particulars, but I presuriie that when 
the French officers were renioved from the armies of native princes, they were 
generally ordered to proceed to Europe. Some of the French officers w'hq left the 
Mahratt* «ervice indeed settled in Bengal, and the same may have happened at 
Fort St. Cieorge. 

742.S Do you or not conceive that a greater power must be left to the executive 
government, considering the rtiture of the empire in India, than would be fairly 
claimed or exercised by the English Goveniment at home ?—Certainly a much 
greater power. • 

743, Do you think it necessary that the Government in India should have a more 
summary power of removing natives of other European nations than it should have 
to remove British subjects ?—I should object to the summary exercise Of any such 
power. But it would be sufficient, I think, to require a solemn legislative act in 
. £.1.—I. Q the 
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the rase of, Britbb subject® * ai^id, -us ftr m treatb?*»Row Ijif JUke pomi oi tei^mng 
foreigoera ^Ould'be absolute, ■ i . -w/, , 

• 744. Do you apprebeud that, coosbleTing tbe large^^ispensf of tbu voyage-fo 
India, and the totai impossibility of the mere peiisa«l: p»|^tW»idg bimsel|*by 
culturaUabour in India, it is at all probable that,the eonsbqueuce of tlic &xatiip» 
of the liopoaip^ system would lead to a vast influx, pf n^edy adventurers into India ? 
“pI ifibippM tb*n.b not, JVIy own impression iia, the number of English settler^ would 

it is desirable to. baxpi. and I .see public ’ 

incoltiybiiience from the resort of needy adventurers, although be some 

individW*'fbiscry to themselves. ; ■■ v, fvi‘, i,..■ "X, 

745. Have you any doubt that the resort of Eurof^ansf under.gny relaxation of 

the presenr system, would be confined to persona engaged in (mmroercial or manuT 
facturing enterpi;ise, or to scientiliq men ?—I should tMok the relaxation w6uld 
chiefly lead to introduction of men of capital, or character that iwpuld ena,ble 
them to comm^tnd capital. , , . 

746. : Is it not the nature of such a power as now exisfcs^ oxidf the persons and pro- 
perties of individuals, to discourage the settlement of commdtCi||<!n* manufacturing 
capital in that country t—l think it must have some eflcct, #^cially on public 
opinion in England. ; As far as the merchants settled in India are concerned, 

1 believe their experience of the principles of the government has rendered them 
very little apprehensive of the misuse of tbe existing power; and that in so far as 
the introduction of English capital or intelligence depended on them, the eflect is 
much less tlian upon persons who in this country might speculate on their making 
new establishments in India; 

747. Do you conceive that there exists in our Eastern possessions a great field 
for mercantile enterprise ?—I think there is a, great opening for improvement iu the 
commerce of the country.. 

74g. With a. view to avail ourselves of it, should you not consider it of import¬ 
ance to give every possible encouragement to the introduction of English capital ? 
—I think it vefys important to encourage the iutroductioa of English capital and 
intelligence 5 especially because the educated classes of natives seem as yet to have 
little or no turn towards agricultural or commercial pursuits. - 

749. Are you aware what has been the chief obstacle to flab establishment of 

Europeans jn, the provinces ?,r—I believe the diflSculty of administering justice is 
considered to present the chief obstacle. ,.. 

750, Will you state to the Committee how Europeans and natives are circum- 

stamped in regard to each other in that respect ?'--"W»thin the jurisdictjqn of the 
Supreme Ceiirt there is no distinction, excepting so; far as their peculiar law of inhe¬ 
ritance, and other special laws and customff^®^'^® secured to the natives, and as the 
acts regarding, juries opemte. In, the interior tbe criminal courts can only try 
a British-bofp subject for an assault; any felony, however inconsiderable, renders 
it necessary, if he is not a military man, fliat he sbould.be sent to the presickncy. 
In the civil department, suits may be brought against him in the local, tisuurf, tei|aii 
appeal lies to flic* Supreme Court in any case that would be appealable by | nat^ 
to tlm Comptmy a chief court. It is doubtftil su-hether one ^U.lgectoan 

sue another in the country courts. Europeans are not allowed to hold land; at all 
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in this i«t»ri0r/withcMil tiiiB of Oovommentj slnd holding‘«uch 

land withOut |jertnission, they cannot recover against any person who disturhii i^^eir 
possession dr withholds tenO. Bor almost all the lands, therefore, held by them, 
(and 4 id trhete of land in the names of their native serr^t^ 

they ar^'^neeessarify very m«cb in the .power of those persons; the Gbvenametit 
having hitherto Only iraflte(i pet'mission to Europeans to take leases under» cortaiii 
condition^, which seem as yet to have j^racdcally operated to prevent themfitmi: 
’ taking advadlhgo of the resolutkm* which was pftss^ with a view of opening facUiiie^' 
to their occ^|#i6n of land; 

751. Then the natives, id the event of sustaining injury from English spttiers in 

the provinces, have, ifexcept in thd'yeiy limited case you mentioned, no other redress 
than by going to the Supidthe Comt of the presidency ?—All cases only cognizant 
by the Supreme Cdurt mnsi go there; but the jurisdiction of tpo local courts is 
eonsidemble. '■'* - .> «■,. 

752. Would it, in your opinion, be practicable to render lire Eutropean settlers 

amenable to the;|^d^h»aV Criminal court?—'I think that Europeans should be 
placed on a footit^i^i^ natives^ w live in the interior, and be subject to 

the law of the inte^br in all respects Hkb a native. 

753. How would you adapt that system to the altered state of things that would 
arise from a man being allowed to settle in the interior?-—It does not strike me 
that any change would be necessary, beyond what is necessary to the good adminis¬ 
tration of justice. The Europeans, I think, would be few, and L do not apprehend 
any difficulty from their cases being tried by the native judges, if of a kind that 
would be ordinarily cognizable by them. Ail very serious cases, where natives 
were concerned, I should, for the present at least, reserve to the European judges, 
using the natives as their assistonts and stsBessorS, 

754. What code of criminal law is administered in the provincial courts?— 
It rests chiefly on the regulations of the British Government# with little or 
no remains of the ©Id MossUlmatv code of < the country. I bmdly remember any 

‘ instance of a crime of which the punishment has not been regubtted by the English 
code. We have at least got rid of everything that was coft^dered objectionable 
in the Mussulman law, as far as punishment of crime is concerned, and all unrea¬ 
sonable technicalities regarding evidence have been set aside; I ain no% theOefore, 
aware Of any thing to h^r the application to all classes of tile criminal law ad-^ 
ministered in the provincial courts: and an opinion has beenstahsd by tile judges 
of the Supreme Court tiiat a code equally applicable to Calcutta and me proviikes 
might Im.very easily formed. A good deal of misapprehension has arisen from its 
being fancied that our courts in the interior administered a barbarous code; whereas, 
looking at the crimes and punishment^ my impression is that our law will on 
examination be found to be a «milder one man that of England, and at least as 
reasonable a Oneii ' , * 

755. What classes of*pemons do these native judges consist of?—^The bead 
native judges are Moslems ot Hindoos j they are generally, the former especially, 
men of eduesttion,; as far as their own learning extends. In the criminal depart¬ 
ment the Mussulman d^er it aimm Employed; he ^ves a verdict in criminal cases 
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tlied by fhe court of circuit, tut ao assessor to a»d I tWoktiiat ju general 

the verdicts I have Seen were fvell drawn uip sbone^'ahw^iantintellect. 

/ 7/j6. Are youvoot aware that the ca^:<^/4be ;md||S^|))ajiters h 
adduced as a ptwl tliat the owuership of kntoli the 

must produce effects very detrimental to the Eu^ish chartictcr ip that c#ntry r^r-- 
1 belies^ that opinion has been held by many, , I aboufel observes; *that never haying 
beetiflajtt^harge of a district myself, I can only speak front thb;8t»tbority of ptliers; 

on the subject with a great ^ggiberiof publ^ ipflicers, and 
a.l®t^|ii|l|\;'lBany individuals not iw,the service;',■the j^ner|i,resuit-^^ijte inquiry'is, 
that tfe,v, disorders of a few liave been allowed a grekt d^'al too nitjich weight in 
esdmtdidg the general character of the cla^ r wid.Pn^tk^ should 

say that the balance of good is exceedingly, great, I ipnaideri the evils iii tlie lower 
parts of Bengal, with which I am best acquainted, to have ariscnLiq a bohsiderhblc 
degree out ol'^? restrictions upon the settlement of Enropeahs id Itidia. If the 
persons who or support tlie indigo factories'had been allowed to send home for 
any peiffms whom they thought likely to be ^ood manoger^y^jt^SH^,concerns would 
have been in the hands of a class very superior to many wflipifforti necessity they 
have been compelled to employfor factories are,. I .beli|re,d.pcu in tlic hands of 
persons not qualified for so great a trust. I apprehend also that great mischief 
iiaa arisen out of the diflSculty of occupying land, by which Europeans have been 
compelled to bold land, w’hich they do very extensively, in the name of native 
agents. I have understood from gentlemen, indigo planters themselves, that they 
were compelled frequently to wink at abuse on the part of the natives whom they 
employed, chiefly because the land being in tbek nhme, they had the means, if not 
of ruining them, at least of putting them to great loss and inconvenience. Another 
effect of the prevetniqn of Europeans holding land avowedly, is, that when disputes 
arise in the courts, it is much more difficult to get at the real truth, and tlierefore 
there is a great opening to litigation. I think it prohabfe, if Europeans had the 
powCT of holding land, that the tenures necessary for fhe conduct of their indigo 
business would have been fully ascertained, and there would.rarejlyi hove arisen die 
question, now often^disputed, whether a parficulmr planter toe entitle tp the produce 
of a particular tract of land or not. Uoder the present syateni it constantly happens 
that the courts are called 00 the spur of the moment to decide disputes involved in 
doubt; and,as their decision ean hardly.beiquick enough to.save the season, the 
indigo planters are often compelled, in their self defencento use force to secure their 
rights, I think the prevailing opinion , of the public officers in Bengal, to whose 
opinion'I , should attach most weight; was, that the indigo trade bad very greatly 
added to the wealth of the districts in whji^to-itj was established, and benefited the 
native inhahitaots, and that the outrages C&plamed of w^ere rather exceptions to 

the general rule. : „ . e 

757, Doe»,there exist any general jealousy on the part of the natives eff Euro¬ 
peans occupying land m India?—1 am not aware of any guch jealousy; but 1 have 
no doubt that particular classes may object to it, and be unwilling,;to have Euro¬ 
peans settlei irt their nei^bourhood, I shtmld .think a consltleipahlp humtoor of 
Ben^l zemindars would object ; for many oppress their tenants eacaedingly . 

,t 758,:.-ShosBld 
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75B3 Should yoo suppose tbe'higher dashes throughout India would getierally be 
averse to It ?»—i think not, supposing the Europeans respectable, > - , 

759.; Does it cpmeyi^ftjn yowitnowledge that the zetniudars have shown *a 
great adkttty to iiw:i««i$tEnropeaM^ to^ occupation of land ?«*^ 4 :liaFe 

heard it lb stated, but I do not know the fact. 4 ' ' 

760* Sboukiyou notconsider it advantageous to the zemindars for ^toapasms 
to settle,, as it would increase the value of land?--*It would be for their iidiii*tntage, 
but a good ^eali would depend on the'extent to w hich they may really;ibe'tbe 
owners of dtetlftnds contained in their zemindaries; many of the great zemindars 
are not, I'^tliinfe,: and do not yet securely consider themselves as'cntitlcid: to 
enhance at pleasui»;tbe rents of Uteir tenantry ; and they are,; I believe, generally 
guilty of OQDside^l© exactions., This-state of things must probably make ihein 
averse to anything that isTikely’ to increase the influx of Eotopipis; and in 
general the natives look more to immediate objects than to distsnf lidvantages. 

761. Would it not have tlie effect of mcreasing the value of land immediately ? 
—I should think!i*<|Py‘soon, 


Martky 6 * die Martiiy 1832 . 

Sir Jam£,8 Macdonald, Burt, in the Chair, 

HOLT MACKENZIE, Esq., called in and further exam 

762. Referring to;: fidme questions op your last examination respecting 
patronage, you stated that you considered it deairable to introduce the principle of 
selecting by compedtian ?—Yes. i ■ ' > 

Do you think that the progress a young man wakes in education in England 
is any criterion for the qualities required for a civil servant in India ?".t-y©8 ,1 think 
so certainly^ taking education ia a liberal sense. ^ 

764; Do not you think that a selection at a later period of life would be pre* 
ferable?—! think civilians had better be 22 years of age before they^go out to 
India. ^ ■ 

765.^ What objection do you see to thr whole of the service- being originally mili¬ 
tary, ahcl selecdons. afterwmds made/or the civU bnd military officers I have 
always thought.that would be an imj^vement mpon the {wes^nt system; but 1 do 
not think it would be the best system dmt could be adopted. 

yfldi TIave mot some of the most distinguished of the Company’^ civil function¬ 
aries been military affi5eiaB---Uortainly, the military of the? service has 

,furnished'someof;|h§'.b^mem„; 

767., H^ve. any provinces be<^{bettef ,ra the Ceded Dista^icts, which 

have been. temtmwlly undOT;a,*^tnitory man; Sir Thomas Munro?-.-! do not 
remember any admimstrator -in India so good as Sir Thomas Munra 
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768. I 3 toe« nat th« sitoatloo of the Eumjileaiiol^ctt* 
respond will! the Arail under the Mahomed&n govertina€nt?>—It pretty nearly 
rbsenihles it, I hdbve/in places where there Is ho sepe^^n of. departnsfpt^^ 
the Atnils had gentraJly, I imagine, a pereonal ihterests ladlih® reveau«i 
British officers have not, and the power of the latter is much less athfeiry?; ttor 
hav'o Ue^-.generally any military duty beyond wbat-«* cieUian fe capable of dis^’ 
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you think that It wOu^ be hfi iniproveffieWth^^ 
8 h)SI']^»||c^'’,iff''a mixed civil and njililary character“?-^Not'ai dJ^rtWail^ 
the ortiijlieiiy administration of the codfitryj I think 

separate and predominant. Sir Thomas TWunJ^ Vhii I » of 

jhilitary 'man;w|bcn'he held the appointment Teferred tSfitv' ■ '■ , 

770. Dp''^|jpu,t^nk|hal with every improvemerit,wecah'‘|ikfo^^^ 
the tenure,0^,|^'l(ii‘must, he in a great measure the.tepo^e ,Of:'|be 8yi'6rd'?-^Ih d^reat 
part of Mia, and for a long time, such must, 1 thiplc, be'the*^Oih|^P^ t®hure. 
In iBen^;,I*roper the case sepnis to he different}. ^ therie, feeling to' be, 

that we protect, rather tliah control by tlie Sword. The^ep^f^idb not think of 
resistance, apd have, no conception that they douTd proicpl l^dishlves from invasion 
by otiiers if we were aw'ay: they are essentially unmilitaW' In the Wekem Pro¬ 
vinces, the submission of the people appears to me to rm rbainly oh the dread of 
our military power; apd our civil officers are obeyed, because they have the bayonet 
to back them- We protect the people indeed better probably thari any preceding 
governnienit, and they can hardly, espOciall^ the Ipwdr classes, bd inseosiole of the 
circumstapce. But still I concp'ive that, id^tiie general sentinieht; certainly among 
the most in|luehtial, classes, the itstrauits we regard rather than the 

protection we afford; those who are used th' ^s^ they 

could protect thetnselyes ; and ph the whole, froth upwards, 1 should say 

that essentially we hold the countty hv the swprdl T nin aWat^^ far that dis* 
tioctron I have mentioned in regard to the Bengal sidi of Tndm would apply {0 
Madras a«d Bombay^ I should suppose the tonhre by IheJ lwPrd must be the 
prevalentite'nWe.’''V 

7 71, In the probable catirse of the <^mppiy!s gpgernment are npt those provinces 
in which the tenure i»,,wh*^tyoua 4 mitit;to,be, thak of M likely to con¬ 

tinue such as to require military talent on the part of thpsjc;servants of the Company 
filling the most important sitoalioas. pFQhahly for die next 50, years ?—I think, tha^ 
generally speaking, we must lode to pur holding India, fpr a long time to come, very 
mucii by th» sword j but I showidi not theref^conckde that nuhiary talent is wfiat 
is wanted in;;th^govem(Mrs of tita. country. ./.^Ip est^ a good civil adniinistratiop 
appears to,be their primary object, and « that be».8uccessfuliy accomplished, it 
may be hopp^ that gradually the power of the aword will become less smd fesi 

772. In itliWpF to the third question proposed hnlay, you state that you ditn| 
at would bp a better ap ffian ite now ^ provided for admissma ef young 
men into the service of'the East India Clmiipmiy as writers ^ in mdting th|t ptate* 
taent had you r^enence to the phyacal character of the lerviee as well ati to 

moral 
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ttoe yowng men admitted into as 

I can jud^ of tiie*form«^l on Ihe^ECOfe of Ihe latter 1 have no doubt, i : 

773* Bo you coneeialj^at tins atgc of 22 is more or less adapted to hHtBf the 
change dif elfttMte tiiantl^ age at li^hfch now by law the young men are adtnii6fble« 
and, in polnlof fsct^are generally adiHitted ?—*! am not aware of any reason fbf 
decidedly preferring the one to the other ; but I should rather think Ite pm 
advanced age the best, the constitution being more confirmed. 1. os; ?« 

774. Th| i;|l|tter part of your exapiinat^p this day has had reference fe the, ex¬ 
pediency c^lidilp^diency of selecting the c|»il SOrwants of the East -1 ndk Company 
from its milkaiy establishment; in wfiat mode would you in the fnsr instance pro¬ 
vide for admi$^^«m<!fe the nnUtaiy service of a young man quaiified to discharge 
civil duties ?~-I believe 1 have already mentioned that I only consi^pred the sug¬ 
gested plan es an itttprovement on the present system, not as tbebf<H,:5pstem which 
could be adopted., One objection that occurred to me was, thetjrdlM^id scarcely 
require the same united as for the separate mvtl service. But 

even on the plaj|^< 3 |l^|^iBad the general service, civil and military, y^jn might, 
I think, require to that now required for the civil service ; the%ppoint- 

ments woqld stjll 1 b^su|^^ntly good to justify even a higher acquirepient. Then for 
the quali^ations necesl^ iq the more important stations of the civil service, you 
would have the oppojrtumy of selection from a large insfead of from a very limited 
body. 

773. If you required the same qualifications for thb admission of young men 
into the military service of the East-India Company which are now required for 
their admission into the civil service, wfiat advantage do you conceive would exist 
by such alteration wbicht: would coippensate fiM* any possible disadvantages arising 
from change jin the sysfem i^lf you got the same average of,qualification in a body 
containing several thoosi^^," and had to select only a few hundreds of them, the 
qualifications of the by competition in India would doubtless be 

higher than those pWifie'd by tihe p of course a fair 

exercise of the patronage of the local gbvernm^t, 

77(3. In addition to the acquirement Of Sciehcb termed military, and sciences 
connected with military profession, would not the young men so transferred 
from the army iothe dvil esmbltehmeh^ *^^ Company have to acquire there 
the same knowledge of the languages, Of the revenue and Judicial'systeim 0# tlie 
country, which in the ptescht day must be'found in the young men introduced into 
the civil service?-—! am not aware of ahy Military science being required from the 
young men lioUf aeht out fbf the army,' excepting the engineers and the artillery, 
which fenm a ipCclai and very Umii^ service. These might or might not fall 
within the geiferal plati, but they woW not materially afieCt me scheme. 

777. At what age is a youeg man ordinarily appointed to the ofiSce of assistant 
in the judicial dt^rtment :—I suppose now generally at the age of 

778. It appears from Ihe first part of your evidence, that you would contemplate 

a conskleray^reduction^^m Indfek of those office m Europe^ual are now 

in the fiist iniHance af^omtedi^by^l^ native agency; is dot tliatone 

of the p^otmdaiwwhich y^ few ihe time to come young men 

sent out from'this country should foe sent out at dmore advanced age than they at 

' present 
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present afe, inasmuch as higher situations only would then be opened to them?— 
Any change of that kind will render it essentially more important to have men of 
rhorc advanced age and superior qualifications. But I think, that even although 
the existing plan be Otherwise maintained, it is very desirable that meaaui^s should 
be taken to fix a later age of appointment. 

77<> Do yon know whether there existed under the Mogul government large 
quantities ■of* land in Bengal called Charity-lands, lands lil>erated from tribute as 
being ielppropTiated to charitable purpo^s ?—Yes, there is a vast quantity of land 
in Bengal given, some for charitable purposes, but generally for the maintenance of 
individual brahmins and others. 

780. Do you know what has become of these lands undeaf the British adminis¬ 
tration in Bengal ?—I believe the greatest part have continued in the possessiog of 
the parties,4 

7(Si. You do not know whether any considerable quantity of those lands, under 
the title of assumed or fallen in, have been in fact confiscated by the British Govern¬ 
ment F—^Several life tenures have lapsed : but I believe they ha;ye formed but a 
small proportion of the free lands held in Bengal. These are chiefly held in small 
tenures; and under the permanent settlement of that province, unless the extent 
exceeded 100 begahs, or about 32 acres, the Government did not interfere. The 
rent belonged to the zemindar, even if the title was invalid J but of his claims the 
Government took no cognizance. Of the larger tenures several have been resumed 
by the officers of government, as not having been alienated by competent authority, 
lait they did not generally fall under the description of charity-lands. Others have 
been assessed us having been assigned as remuneration of service, or under other 
conditions. The general principle of the British Government has been to continue 
all that were valid, life tenures, lapsing on the death of the parties; and to recog¬ 
nize long possession as constituting a good title. 

782. You are not aware what was the amount of charity-lands delivered in it> 
the account of zemindars which appears in the Bengal Consultations of 1767 ?—No, 
I am not. 

783. You cannot say how- far the lands appropriated to those purposes have or 
not been respectedr—No, I cannot with any precision; 1 believe that compara- 
tively few have been resumed, and none were intended to be resumed, of which 
the title was valid. Every district is yet full of those lands. 

7^4- Are they distinguished in aiiy particular way ?«^The designation varies 
according to the purposes to which they are appropriated, and the other conditions 
of the grant. 

785. Under the present constitution of t^ Company’s executive government in 
India, and the Kings Courts in India, is there not, in your opinion, danger to be 
api'icljeuded Of collision between those two authorities r—Yes, I think so. 

786. Will you state how that danger, in your opinion, arises?—It appears to 
me to arbe chiefly fVom the existence of two independent authorities in the same 
country, removed by half the globe from the authority that can alone settle their 
disputes, vvhen tljey differ. The jurisdiction of the King’s Cpurts is defined by lawi 
which arc drawn up generally by persons ve^ little acquainted with the facts to 
wliicl) those laws are to apply; and from the imperfection of language, all legisla-r 
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tivo ac4^that; embrace a wide scope of enactment must involve a number of doubts, 
however well informed tbO Legislature may be. Hence have arisen several ques¬ 
tions relative to the extiSat'bf the ju^sdiction belonging to the King’s Courts,? bod 
as sucbquestions may involve matter of political consequence whenever the King's 
Courts Oxl^nd their jurisdiction beyohdlthat which the local government thinks the 
law warrants, there must necessarily be a risk of collision, more or less important 
according to the points under discussion. 1 think experience has shown that the 
claims of the King’s Court may extend .,lx) a jarisdiction exceedingly imporlaot, 
and such if enforced, would e8sential|.jr alp^C the political government of 'the 
country. 

787. In what niahttOr. and on what occasion, have any symptoms of such col- 
Hsipn already hap{ien^d ?‘^The occasion vrhicb immediately occurs to me is that 
which happened about three years ago at Bombay, as the most remark|^le one since 
the dissensions in Bengal, 'which gave occasion to the Act of i78,;i( ■ 

788. What was t|jd imttire of that?—The chief question was, whether in certain 
cases writs of ftabMM mrpm could issue from the King’s Court to ?mtives generally 
residing in the provinces, or whether the authority of that court, in reference to 
natives, was limited to the^ordhtary sphere of its jurisdiction. The Supreme Court 
of Calcutta also claims authority over many tiatives residing in the interior, on the 
plea of constructive inhabitancy; and it at the same time claims an extensive juris¬ 
diction over landed property, holding that the immovable estates of all persons 
who are personally subject to them are also subject to their jurisdiction. They have 
directed their receiver to manage the collections of very considerable estates in the 
interior; and where that is done,* that would seem to render the whole of tlje 
tenantry liable to the process of the court. Further, it would seem that in a suit 
for debt the person of a native; in whatever part of the presidency, may be 
attached, on affidavit bciqg made that he is subject to the jurisdiction of the court; 
and on one occasion, a few years ago, a capim was issued against a native of great 
rank, living at Furriickabati, where he was arrested by the sheriff’s officer; and 
although ready to satisfy the claim, and to give security to any amount, he would 
have been carried down to Calcutta if the local magistrate bad not relieved him, by 
what was considered an illegal exercise of power. 

789. What court was this ?—*The Supreme Court of Calcutta; and I beg to ob¬ 
serve, that the Committee will find this subject very fully discussed in. the Minutes 
of the Bengal government, and of the judges of the^ Supreme Court, relative to the 
establishment of legislative councils and the reform of the law, which have been 
published as Appendix V. to the Report of October 1831. 

790. Referring to that case, and a^ to the proceedings of the Supreme Court of 
Madras in the case of Kuleemoollah Khan, does there, in your opinion, appear to 
be any real limit to the assumed jurisdiction of these* courts P-^—I think there are 
many cases which might be stated to be beyond any pretension I Imve ever heard 
urged; but I am Tioi able*to sty to how many cases the jurisdiction mightbe extended ; 
more especially; thebe seecns to be dafl^ of a gradually extended iapplication of 
the power of bringings htdvet ’fkrtn the most distant parts of the country to plead 
to the jurisdietion ; for if it be generally known to the hangers-on of the court that 
by hard swearing they may compel a person to come 1,000 miles to a place w hich 
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r~j . y ■ he detests,' and to a climate which may be fatal to him, to plead to 

_ I I should fear the frequent repetition of cases similar to that which I have men- 

HnH Mackenzie, tinned. ' , . . ' 

/'>y* 791. If tile court has thoughtlit to exercise its special jtlrisdiction to^^e extent 

of seizing a native under the circurnstances;;ypu have described, 500 miibs distant 
from what was supposed to have been the limit of its jurisdiction, what real limit is 
there to th« indefinite extension of such a power?—-There appears to be no local 
limitfieiteept that of the Company’s government. ^ 

79^, What steps were taken in either of the cases to which you hfive alluded, 
either’ the case of ai rest at Furruefcabad,. or the case of tlie CwiiVovcrsy between the 
authorities at Bombay —I am not aware of anything haviog bfbfl done to amend the 
practice pursued in the Furruckabad case ; in the other case^ the matter was refer¬ 
red home, aijjd a decision passed against the judges of Bombay, which* I suppose 
set at rest the individual pretension ; but 1 am not certain that analogous cases may 
not occur, and others resting on some new- point not le.s8 important* 

793. That decision determined that the writs of the Supreme Court do not run 
beyond the local limits of the presidency ?—I do not think lhat decision touched 
the case of a native who may be stated, on oath, to liave commercial dealings in 
Calcutta, nor in any way limited the jurisdiction which has been extended to natives 
who have what the courts call a constructive residence ; a Benares banker, fur in¬ 
stance, having an establishment in business in Calcutta. 

79a. Was any legislative proceeding adopted in consequence of those transac¬ 
tions ? -1 am not aware of any. 

795. Without entering into the dif^cussion whether any native might be brought 
down 300 miles to Calcutta, does any such case occur to your knowledge?—I have 
mentioned the case which occurred at Furruckabad, a distance of about 800 iniles. 

79C, Did you not state that the Supreme Court cpnsiderctl the magistrate as hav¬ 
ing acted illegally in setting the person at liberty ?-—Yes* 

797. Was there any proceeding in consequence?—Yes, there was a prosecution 
ill the Supreme Court, the particulars of which I forget; but it was held to be ixii 
e.stablished point that the magistrate bad no power of bailing the person who was 
arrested, and that his exercise of authority was quite illegal. 

798. The writ of the Supreme Court was recognised ?-—Yes. 

709. Can you state to the Committee any instances during the last 70 years, 
from which time the jurisdictions of the King’s Coui’ts in*India will date, in whicli 
Collision has taken place between the Supreme Court and the local government ?— 
The disputes wiiich occurred on the first establishment of the Supreme.Court at 
Calaitta, are doubtless fully in the recoll^tiow of the Committee. These were 
settletl by Act of Parliament, and since that time there have been no disputes lead¬ 
ing to serious consequences in Bengal. • 

800. '1 ljat<occurrerl aliout 64 years ago, did it not?—It is more tiian 50 years 
ago. 

■ 801. Thefihfore durihg that period there has not been any collision leading to 
any serious consequence?—None, but the Supreme Courts have been gradually 
extending ilicir jurisdiction, and the opinion of the Bengal government is that the 
extetit to wiiich it is now carried is likely to he very seriously inconvenient, though 

. the 
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the inq;»nvenietice is not such as to justify them in resisting it, and therefore tiiey H T” 
have referred the matter home. ^ . ’ ^ 

802. Id the case you have supposed of the native banker at Benares having Ifis ihn Ma. kenxk, 
resident;^! lU:’Benares, but an establishment in Calcatta, how, except by remieHug 
him subjeict to the process of the Suf^Oine Court, would yon provide for the due 
execution of justice in respect to those Avho might deal with liim in Calcutta at his 
establishment there?—If there were one system of courts for the whole of the pre¬ 
sidency, the writs of the Siipreme Court, supposing it to retain original jmisdiction, 
would, I suppose, be issued through the * local courts, and security taken, when 
necessary, by them. Even on the preserjt pl^h of separate establishments of King’s 
and country courts, .same process might be observed as between England and 

Scotland, or England and Ireland. 

003. In what way would the situation of the native be more or ^s improved 
under the case supposed, compared to what it i.s at this moment?—It must 
be greatly improved by any arrangement that diminishes his liability to he brought 
down under arrest to a distant province. For an up-country mr\n to bo carried 
forcibly to Bengkl I should regard as one of the severest punishments ilmt could be 
indicted. 

804. Suppose a man has an establishment in Calcutta, and another in Agra, 
and that he lias defrauded a man in Calcutta, how would you provide for the trial 
by any other means than those which exi.'itnow ?—The creditor may sue him in the 
local court of the district in which he resides. All property within the limits of 
Calcutta remains liable to tlie jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and all the agents 
employed there are also subject to it. The objection, 1 may remark, does not 
apply to the case of persons who have themselve.s transacted business in Calcutta; 
but there are establishments there belonging to or connected with bankers who live 
in the most remote parts of In<lia, some in foreign states, 

805. Is it not necessary, to give validity to all regulations or law.s passed by the 
local government, that they should be registered in the Supreme Court at the [irc- 

’ siriency?—Registry has not been considered necessary, in regard to tiie general 
regulations passed for the guidance of the provincial courts, under the authority 
given by an Act of the 2i8t of Geo, 3. The only regulations which are registered, 
are ^'hat are called rules and ordinances for the good order and government of the 
settlement of Bort William, &c., passed under the Act of the I3tb of that King. 

80(1. In the event of the Governor and Council at Bengal thinking it necessary 
to pass a new law, do you mean that such law Would have force without being 
registeriid in the King’s courts ?—Such a la%v has full force on the Courts of judica¬ 
ture beyond the Mahratta Ditch, without registry, and 1 do not apprehend thnt the 
judges of those courts are entitled to take any exception to the authority of the 
Government in passing such laws; though there may be a doubt as to enactments 
going beyond the limits prescribed by Act of Parliament; as, for hmtanco, in the 
case of new or additiotml duties imposed without the previous sanction of the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control, such sanction being specifically 
required by the Act the 53 Geo. 3. Tlie Only laws registered arc thciso which 
apply to the country immediately within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
which, inland from the river, was formerly bounded by what was called the lUah- 
I. B 2 ratta 
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ratta Ditch, a ditch intended tO protect the setlletnent from the incursion]? of the 
bMarcliiSaa. ;\jai]rattas, the Jine of which, though now filled, npi is still observed. 

Hon Mnekenzie, ‘ ** this at the minor presidencies tr^TJie smie law applies, I appre^* 

/%. bend. But at Aladfas the immediate jurisdiction of the Rings Court intends to 
a greater extent of country, and at Bomhi^;tO tije Island.* • 

808, Jio.w are the duties of customs levi&jl at Calcutta, and under what law?— 
The duties of customs are levied under the general regulations, and it was a ques¬ 
tion at:pne time whether the collections, were legal that are made within the juris¬ 
diction pflhe Supreme Court. Rut that point was settled by an Act of Parliament 
passed in the 54th of Geo. 3, which recognised the po>j?e. q^^ the Government to 
impose such duties by regulations similar to those enacted ^ftwl^e provincial courts. 
On the other Inuid, the stamp law, in its application to Calcutta, was required to 
be registered, and it must be acknowledged that the matter is not yet free from 
doubt, and requires to be considered. The very circumstance that the custom 
laws have not been registered, and that the stamp law was held to require registry, 
appears tp show that the system is not well settled. 

809, The pow-er of making laws existing in the legislative council, subject to the 
exception you have stated, comprised in the Act of Parliauient, is absolute, is it 
not?—Yes, 1 do not know'of any ptber restriction. 

810, Of whom does the legislature at present consist ?—Tn Bengal the legisla¬ 
tive authority rests with the Governor General and the Council, consisting of three 
members, appointed by the Court of Directors. 

8i 1. In that council the power of the Governor General predominates over the 
rest of the council in the event, of a difference of opinion, does it not ?— 1 appre¬ 
hend he iias not the power of passing any regulation by bis single voice, but he 
has a casting voice. The Act which gives to the Governor General and Governors 
authority to act without concurrence of their council, excepts from the operation of 
such independent'powfer, legislation and matters judicially, before them. 

812. Is unanimity in the council necessary to the passing a regulation ?—No, 
a majority is sufiicient; and it may be right 1 sliould remark, that the Com* 
mander-in-Cbief is often absent. 

813. Does it appear to you, that a body so constituted is adequate to the great 
charge with which it is entrusted as a legisUilive .liody ?—1 think it is desirable that 
a larger number of persons should be consulted before laws are passed. But J 
should stale, many of the laws passed by the government are proposed by, subor¬ 
dinate officers; the judges of courts, and the members of the different boards, having 
autlioi ity to propose laws. Most of the judicial laws do, in fact, corne,fi'om the 
Sudder Court; and revenue laws have frequently been suggested by the Revenue 
Board. In such cases the Governor General and Council may be considered to 
exercise little beyond a veto upon what is proposed,* though it is quite open to the 
governnieni tu» reject in part or in the whole, tbeir-power being absolute. 

814. Is anything known of those laws; 'do they utwJergo any great public 
discussion till tltey are, promulgated ?—Frequently the drafts of proposed laws 
are commuiucatod to the fiublic officers, and pretty fully discussed. In other cases 
they are passed without any discussion, except among the metubers of govern¬ 
ment. 

815. Do 
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815. \po any m^ns occisr to you by wbicb greater eiSiciency and extent ’might TZ —’J-' 

be given to the legislative councils in India ?—1 think it would be an iroproveinent ^^ 3 *- 

if for the pirposes of legislation some of the chief officens ot government, and stlsd uolf Markcuzw, 
respectitbh f gentlemen tiot in the service, including possibly some natives, were / V 
appointed Councillors by the GovernOi*)^neral, and authorized, ns such, to discuss 
the subject of ail lavrs intended to bC j^ssedi so that ordinarily no law should be 
enacted without the consent of a considerably larger body than now legislates; but 
in that case I should consider it necessary for the Governor General to have the 
same pow’er of passing laws upon hia own respowslijility, in so far as might be neces¬ 
sary for the shfety of the state, as be now has ifi-mi^tters of executive administration. 

816. You think be possible to find ujeaiis of giving the natives some 

share in rngking the laws which are to govern the country?—Yes, I think it might; 
but 1 should, for the present at least, leave their appointment entirely to the dis* 
cretiou of the Governor General, 

817. Have you any doubt that there are natives at the presidencies w'ho, from 
education, knowledgbf talent and general character, are conjpetent to such a task ? 

—I liave no doubt that many natives are to be found whose opinions would be 
exceedingly valuable upon,regulations proposed for the civil administration of tlie 
country, and who would feel it a great honour to be considered as advisers of 
goverumeut, without the privilege being given to them as a matter of right, or at all 
removed from the discretion ot the Governor General. I do not contine the pro¬ 
position to the presidency. In other parts also respectable natives might be advan¬ 
tageously consulted* though I do not think that any where they can properly he 
vested with political rights by a fixed law, independent of the discretion of the 
government. And it would also be l»enelicial to give a share in the legislative 
authority to the chief officers of goveriunent stationed in tlie provinces. It is to be 
regretted, I think, that the function of legislation has been confined to the same per¬ 
sons as have the executive ftower; for though it be impossible to carry on the 
executive government of a country if' shared by a multitude of {lersons, yet laws 

’siibuld not ordinarily be enacted without the concurrence of many councillors. 

818. Should you propose that the councillors should be all nominated by tlie 
authorities at home, or that any portion of them should be nominated by the 
Governor in Council in India, or^is there any other mode in which you coiKeive their 
appointment could beneficially be made?—I think in general their*nomination 
should be confined to the government abroad, the home Government exercising the 
same kind of control in that as in other matters; but it should not interfere fre¬ 
quently iu any matter of detail, and it should seldom set its judgment of the indi¬ 
viduals appointed, or claiming to be appointed, against that ot the Governor Gene¬ 
ral, unless where theremight be reason to suspect a wrong bias or improper motives. 

819. In the event of a special legislative power being conferred on the Governor 
General, in order to guard against pressing dangers, should you not think it desir¬ 
able that that power Sboukd be limited ^by the sanction of somethiu|| in the nature ol 
a privy coqncil, including probably the Cliief Justice and tlie Bishop for the time 
being ?—’Noi I think Jhe responsibility for the safety of India must always rest on 
the Governor Genera! alone, and that the power should be absolute in his hands so 
long as we govern India on the present system. 


820. W'ould 
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« M o ^2'o* Would it be desirable that Ihe laws passed by tiie legislative council should 

carried into effect until they have received the sanction of the home Govern- 
fidt Mackenzie, toent, except in cases in which they should certify that the public interest would 
suffer from such delay?—In cases where ti|e public interest would notall suffer 
by the delay, thefe would be advantage o^liduly in referring the matter home; but 
in general it is desirable that lavis which ai'e required at all, should be enforced at 
an earlier period than can well consist with a reference home, and a full considera¬ 
tion ofiShe matter there. Therefore the rule had lietter, I tbinkj be that they should 
be edfe^ed when jiassed, trusting tb the prudence of the local government not to 
pass laws which may be delayed vvitliout inconvenience, undl^lh'®}’ have ascertained 
that the views of the home iiuthoritiOis agreed with theirs. 

821. Would the establisiiment of a supreme authority in India, in which should 
be vested the power of executive, judicial and legislative functions, atiord, in your 
opinion, an. adequate remedy for the evils arising out of the present system of 
government and judicature, as referred to in an earlier part of your examination ?— 
Yes, I should think it would; supposini', of course, that the laws passed by it arc 
to have the same force over the King’s Courts as they have over the Company’s 
Courts, both being considered as equally national tribunals. . 

S22. Of what materials should such an authority, in your opinion, be composed? ' 
—-For the executive government, I think that there should be one (iovernor General 
with a Council for the whole of India; and that the ordinary details of administra¬ 
tion should l>e conducted by lieutenant'-governors for the several great divisions of 
the country, with secretaries acting as councillors. The legislative council should, 

I think, consist of the Governor General and his Council, the jtidges of the S^pren^e 
Court, the lieutenant-governors and their secretaries; the chief public functionaries, 
judicial and revenue, with some military officers, and gentlemen out of the service, 
including natives, to be appointed by the Governor General. For local laws^ local 
chambers might be constituted; but the legislative authority should be kept quite 
distinct from the executive, though the members of the several executive govern¬ 
ments may form a part of the legislative council; and it would be necessary*in ‘ 
regard to the former, as is the case with much business now transacted in India, to 
admit of discussion by correspondence. 

B23. Should all those persons Imve votes, or merely give advice?—I think they 
should all have votes, reserving a mto to the Governor General, and further giving 
him tlie power of passing laws which he might deem necessary to the safety of the 
state. 

824. By wliat mode are the general laws to be discussed by a coundl so dis¬ 

persed?—Those who could assemble would be summoned to meet at such place 
us the Governor (General, and his Council might appoint In the assembly so held 
the {(roposed laws would undergo an oral di.scussion» Absent members should be 
allowed and required to give their opinions in writing ; and the advantage of asso¬ 
ciating in tho council some persons in the r^Ore distant provinces, whose opinions 
are not novr sufficiently consulted, would, I think, outweigh any inconvenience likely 
to result from the councillors being dispersc’d. , ‘ ' 

825. Would not the same end be’answ'ered by getting the opinion of those, and 
then vesting the discretion in a smaller body?-->No; I think that the exertdse of 

a vot('. 
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a vote wLuld give ibem a weight aod a sense of responsibility which tvouW be very 
salutary.' ■ 

826. Might not the leading members of the government be defeated in any proi 
ject of thlhown by a mrajority of thq (Council thus created?—1 should not appre¬ 
hend injuitmus consequences from tha]fe|l||asc. Suppose the ap{)ointment of couo* 
cillors to be vested in the Governor Gerkrah and that he shall have the power of 
passing, laws which are necessary for Uje safety of the state, and the risk of 
occasional opposition, on insufficient grounds, would not, I think, be a great evil. 

827. Yon state it to be highly desirable thatMaws should be made by a legislative 
council; have the goodness to state whether such desirableness arises Irom any dis¬ 
regard of the interests* of the people subject to British rule generally, or from any 
special instiances, to Whidll you would call the attention of the, Committee, as occur¬ 
ring 01 late years, and requiring this change?—Several laws appear to me to have 
been passed without sufficient consiileratiou, and especially without a clear view of 
the practical operation of their details. 

828. In what departments?—Both in the judicial and revenue departments the 
laws secni to me to have been too easily passed. 

829. The Committee have umlerstood from your former answer that the judges, 
botli of the presidency and in the districts, and the other high officers of the Com¬ 
pany’s service, are in tito habit of conveying suggestions to the supreme govern¬ 
ment, or to the local government of their presidency, in respect of the alterations 
which they may sngtrest as fit to be made the subject of regulations ?-—Yes. 

830. Does not such license so given by the respective governments to their ser¬ 
vants, enable such respective governments to profit by all the experience of their 
servants as much as ti drafts of tlie laws were submitted by the supreme legislative 
council to those who might be called their subsidiary members in distant provinces, 
personal conference being in both cases equally impossible?—There have been 
several laws passed without any reference to the local authorities; and in those cases 
they Imve ha<! no opportunity of discussion; and when they propose laws, or are 

• ’rt'ftirred to, I think that they discuss with a sense of inferiority which it would he 
desiruhlc to ixwnove. 

831. AVould that sense of inferiority be much diminished if the same parties 
still communicated in the sume^manner, namely, on paper, w-iUi the supreme 
government, know'ing that the same power would still exist in the Governor 
General to reader their regulations nugatory?—I conceive that the circumstances 
and feelings of tlie parties would be essentially altered, if no law, excepting on very 
sjiecial exigencies, could pass without their votes being taken and weighed. 

832. The question assumed a reference to those called councillors, but tliat the 
jiurties resided at a distance from the supreme legislative council ?—At present 
there is no obligation of making such reference, and a reference frequently is not 
made; and though they have the power of suggesting laws, tiiose laws may be 
rejected without discussion; they hnve, therefore, no negative upon what the 
government propose to do, nod no means of giving force to their suggestions, if 
disallowed by governmept- 

833. Are any regulations passed' by any of the presidencies that are not trans¬ 
mitted annually to England ?—No, tlmy are all transmitted annually to England. 

■ 834. What 
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834, What number of regulations will each government have passed tiding the 

three Just years?—I suppose that on an average about 20 or 30 regulations have 
Been passed in Bengal. . 

835. If such a legislative council were formed, might it not be sufficlght that it 
should be assembled for a time only tOv^jIffin a code, and tlien be assembled at 
intervals, leaving the authority of the government to pass sucli Acts as it saw expe¬ 
dient in the interval?—It strikes me, that no code can anticipate the wants of 
a people'jbnder the best established government, still less under a government like 
that British India, the circumstanfces of which are changing perpetually. Doubt¬ 
less it vi'ould be useful if, at tlie end of some fixed term of y^rs, the existing laws 
were systematically revised, consolidated and simplified, a)tid so a retrospective 
code periodically formed. But I do not think that any code could prospectively 
supersede tlie necessity of frequent legislation, or the expediency of having a*well 
constituted legislative body always in existence. 

83(1. Would not such a retrospective code be valuable, leaving to the govern¬ 
ment to form laws in the interval ?—^jVIy chief objection to the present system is, 
the little deliberation with which laws may be passed under it. 

837. You are of opinion that no law should be passed without a great deal of 
discussion?—Yes, such discussion as the circumstances of the country permit; and 
certainly, in my judgment, the object is not sufficiehtiy provided for at present. 
The council may be said to consist of three persons, for the Cotnmander-in-Chief i.s 
very frequently absent, and takes little share in civil business; and their thoughts 
being of course very much engaged with the affairs of the executive govern¬ 
ment, if 1 might speak particularly of laws dratted by myself, I must ackiiowledge 
my conviction that they were adopted by the government too readily. 

838. W hat proportion of the regulations have been repealed or modified on sut)- 
sequent experience of their defects ?—I cannot speak to the precise proportion; but 
a large part, I think, of the eight or nine volumes of the Bengal Code consists of 
regulations repealing, altering or consolidating <Jiliers. 

839. Should you not think it might be advantageous, that while laws are unUtf' 

discussion, before they are adopted, they should be made matter of discussion by 
the press of the country.?—I think some advantage would result from their being 
so discussed. « 

840. In-a country circumstanced as our Indian empire is, where the laws to 
be made are to affect so many millions of [tersons so wHdely scattered, and where 
there has existed no adequate check, in the shape of public opinion, upon the passing 
of such laws, do you not conceive it must be desirable, for the interests of that 
community, that the power of making laws should be fenced round by every possible 
security, and every means exerted to introduce to the discussion of them the best 
abilities which the country affords.?—I think the present constitution does tiot 
require a sufficient number of persons to join in the making of the laws, and thereby 
does not secure 4 sufficient representation of the views of all parties whose interests 
are affected, nor that full information a« to details which is necessary to an efficient 
legislation. It is thi.s, rather than the want of abilities, I sjioold complain of. In¬ 
deed, supposing all parties fully heard, and ail necessary information collected, 
which cannot however be if we shut out discussion, it might perhaps be expected 

that. 
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tiiat, hiiso far as concerns the'mere exercise of legislative talent, the best laws 
would b\ excogitated by a single individual in his closet, rather than by a number 
of legislator's. * 

841. Do you not think that a discussion of those laws by natives, through the 
means of Ihe public press, and introdgi&lg them into a share of political discussion, 
may in the event be dangerous ?—Cohotiiog my observation to Bengal, it docs not 
apjjfcur.to me that there would be any serious danger in such discussion. 

’ 842. It is giving them a right to exercise judgmept in matters of legislation; and 

as a step to the exercise of political power, would it ijdt, in the present state of the 
Indian posMssions, be a dangerous step?—I think not, as far as my experience of 
Bengal goes. ,;v;, 

843. Do you conceiye that fftjr empire in India is an empire of opinion or of 
forc^r^—It is a mixture of both, I conceive, 

844. Do you conceive the intluence of the British name has existed chiefly by 
the idea of tlie union which has been thought to prevail among the authorities of 
India?—I think that it stands chiefly on the persuasion of our uatitmal power, and 
of military strength and military disci|)Hne, with considerable support among many 

• in Bengal from the feeling of protection and security. And 1 do not conceive that 
f disputes among the civil officers have much tendency to attect this, so long as the 
military remain united and under good discij^line. 

845. You do not consider tliat the collision between the King’s Court of Bombay 
and the local (Toverument of Bombay has bad any injurious eflect in wcaktaiing the 
confidence of the native in the honour and integrity of our government?—I should 
think not much. I'he bad eflect I should have apprehended was that likely to 
How Irum the dread of an alarming, mysterious anti unpopular process ; but i do 
not think that the mere dispute of the Governor and the Court is likely to have had 
any great eflect. 

846. Do you consider that the discussion throughout all India of measures 
intended to l)e adopted by the supreme government, henceforth to be constituted as 

.*a council, will or will not contribute to the stability of the English government in 
tire minds of the [)eople ?—1 think it will contribute to the stability of the govern¬ 
ment, if it results in securing better laws. 

847. What evils can you state#to the C’ommittee as having actually arisen from 
the present system, from the absence of that freedom of discussion which some of 
the preceding questions have supposed to be in the possible contemplation of the 
Legislature ?—To give one grand instance, I consider that from the extension in 
1 803, aiJii subsequent years, of the Bengal Code, with very partial cxcejitions, to the 
wliole of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, an inconvenience of the most serious 
amount has resulted, the laws being found to be very inapplicable to the state of 
tilings existing in those provinces. 

848. Are you aware that at this moment the King in Council has ithe power of 
repealing, altering or amending any regulations that the local goverumeuts may 
pass ?—Yes, I am aware of that; but 1 am not aware of any instances in which the 
power has been exercised, so far as their general regulations are concerned. 

849. If, in tlie judgment of the India Board at home, any regulation were 
adopted by the local government of Bombay, for instance, which might be injurious, 
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would not the India Board have the power either' of submitting the expediency of 
an alteration to the local government, or moving the King in Council to j^peal or 
alter the obnoxious regulation ?—Certainly they possess that power. , 

850. Then, in point of fact, there does exist, however little it may have been ex¬ 
ercised, a controlling pow er in respect of tbe;|egulatious of the different govWnments 
in India, similar to that revision which it has been the object of some late questions 
to suggestP---A controlling authority exists j but that such controlling authority 
may be efficiently exercised, it appears to oie to be very desirable that there should ’ 
be abroad the fuller discussion and information which the suggested arrangements 
might secure. 

851. What was the result of the introduction into the Western Provinces of the 
Bengal Code of 1803; how long did it continue unmodified j and with what evils 
was its introduction accompanied ?—One great mischief was the transfer of a large 
portion of the property of the country by revenue sales, whicii appear to have pro¬ 
duced a mass of evil worse almost than had resulted from the tyranny of any native 
governnieui; and a great disturbance otherwise of private rights by revenue 
urrangements and judicial decisions. The general scheme of Government had no 
distinct reference to the local circumstances ; and in the fmlice, especially the plan 
pursued being founded upon the Bengal system, ituplied a neglect of the character ^ 
of the people, their institutions and natural leaders, such as could scarcely have 
occurred had the laws been fully discussed by officers on the spot communicating 
freely with the people. 

852. Was that code, so introduced, afterwards modified ?—It has been subjected 
to various modifications. 

853* So soon as those evils were discovered were they remedied ?—Not suffi¬ 
ciently soon to prevent a very great mass of evil. 

834. At the suggestion of what authorities have such modifications taken place ? 
—Some of them at the suggestion of the local authorities ; some at the suggestion 
of the members of government; some at that of the secretaries. 

855* The natives being excluded from all participation in the civil government of* 
their country, do they take any interest in any arrangearents that may be made by 
our Governtueot with respect toils civil administration?—I believe that the parties 
interested often take a lively interest when a law «s published and made known to 
them, and tliat they are quicker than ourselves in anticipating the practical results 
of laws. « 

850. During you own experience has not a very considerable change taken 
place in India in tlie state of public opinion, as affecting public measures j.are they 
not much more discussed, both in general society and by the press, than they wsere 
some, years since ?—There has been more discussion certainly, but very few of our 
laws have hitherto been discussed by the press. v 

857. Shoiild you say that the discussion of such measures by the press, so far as 
it has gone, ha^ been upon the whole useful or injurious to the interests of the 
country .■'-—1 think the discussion of what may be termed public measures has been 
useful. I do not remember any instance in which it has been injurious. But some 
ot Uie discussions about military patronage, and other matters which can scarcely be 
said to have been of public interest, may, I am afraid, have done harm to the dis¬ 
cipline 
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ciplioe Ind feelir;^ of the army. It is remarkable how little our laws or our judicial 
decision^ave been discussed. 

85b. Dp you speak of the press in the English language ?—Chiefly of that press. 
The Bengal press shared, I believe, with the English the discussions regarding 
suttee ana some other matters of gemeijiil interest; a«id it has given some represen- 
rations of the practical effects of thie' police and revenue laws, and one or two 
other matters of detail which appeared to me to possess considerable value, and 
of which the extended exposition seems much to be desired, as giving to the 
Government a new access to the notions of the people in regard to the effects of their 
system. I am not aware that there has resulted anything like political inconvenience. 

8.59. Those discussions, so far as you have observed, have been conducted wirh 
perfect safety to the Government?—I think so, so far as I am acquainted with the 
circhmstances. 

8 t 3 o. How long is it since anything in the nature of a native press has been 
established in India?-—I believe about lo or 12 years. 

861, Do the publications of the native press penetrate at all irto the interior, 
and arc they on the increase ?—I believe they are on the incre^, but 1 do not 
imagine that they penetrate very far. The Persian papers, I believe, have not suc¬ 
ceeded. The Bengalee papers are those that have hitherto succeeded, and they 
are limited, of course, to Bengal. An extended circulation may however be ex¬ 
pected, for the natives seem sufliiciently fond of new'S. 

862. You have proposed to detach the Governor General from the local duties 
of the council in Bengal, and to leave him the general superintendence of the 
government of the whole country ?—Yes, I think such a plan would be very 
advantageous. 

8ti3. Should you conceive it would be attended with public advantage to retain 
the present boundaries of the presidencies, or in appointing the lieutenant-governors 
■would you make a new distribution of boundary throughout the Indian empire ?— 
1 am not aware of any essential change that x’ ould be advantageous, except that of 
'dividing the Bengal presidency into two separate governments. Probably on the 
Western coast, Canara might be advantageously transferred to Boml)ay; but I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with that country to speak po.sitively. 

864. Is it the case that at present the promotion to office in the several presi¬ 
dencies is confined to the individuals within that presidency?—Yes, excepting the 
poHticul branch, which is considered open alike to all the presidencies, 

805. Would it not be desirable that there should exist the power of employing 
any Indiiyi servant in any department at any presidency ?—I think, upon the whole, 
it would be better if there was no absolute separation of the services; though 
practically there must be a distinct distribution, on account of the variety of lan¬ 
guages and customs prevailing within the different provinces. 

866. Can the Government, as* at present cohstituted, exerciise an ^effectual con¬ 

trol over tlie diflferent agents employed in the administration of the provinces?— 
I think the Bengal government cannot possibly do so. Its sphere is much too 
extensive. • ; 

867. It is principally in this view that you suggest the idea of establishing lieu- 
tenant-governors ?—Yes; and as concerns the Bengal presidency, I think the 
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Western Provinces require a separate government very ntgently. The ian^LP^e^ the 
habits, the institutions, the nature of propertj?, every tiling, in short, is ^i&rent 
tVom Bengal; and I consider it a great misfortune to the Western Provinces to have 
been ruled so much by notions borrowed from, Bengal, which necessarily prijVail more 
in the councils of Calcutta tlian they would jWith a separate government, stationed 
near Purruekabad, Agra, Dellii or Meerut. I'hen in order that the fioveruor 
Cieneral may really control the other governments, it is necessary that he should 
not be responsible for tlie details of any presulency, especially of that which has 
more than 50,000,000 out of 70,000,000 or 80,000,000. 

868. Do you hajipen to know what are the powers now vested in the resident 
at Delhi?—In tlie Political department he has the same functions as the other 
political residents, modified of course by local circumstances, and with several goli* 
tical agents (British officers) under him. lie has the immediate charge ot the 
King of Delhi, and liis family and dependents: he superintends or manages the 
liusiiies.s arising out of our relations with Hunjeet Sing, with the protected Sikh 
chiefs iietween tiie Jumna and the Sutleilj, with the adjoining hill country, witii 
Bhurtpoor, and yarious petty principalities lying to the West of Delhi, and with 
the princes of llajpootana. In cases of emergency the military authorities, within i 
the sphere of his authority, must attend to his requisitions; and of course the 
ditferent political agents under him are reijnired to obey his instructions in regard 
to all the matters falling within their cognizance. In the .fudicial and Hevemte 
d(‘partments he possesses the powers of the Sudder Court, and of the Revenue 
Hoard witliiu tlie five divisions of the Delhi territory, the officers in charge of 
which combine the duties of judge, magistrate and collector, but without any printed 
code of regulations; and he exercises similar powers, but under the rules of the 
general regulations, within tlie districts of Saharunpore and Meerut and their de¬ 
pendencies, which form the upper part of the l.)oab, (or Two River Country) 
iietween the (ianges and Jumna, and are sejiarated from Delhi by the latter. 
For each division, viz. that of Delhi and that of the Doah, there is a commis¬ 
sioner of revenue and circuit iiuermediate between the resident and the district ' 
officers. 

8i'tq. Would the estalilishinent of autiioritics, exercising somewhat similar powers 
bill always subordinate to the Governor Gcneralj in different parts of the pro¬ 
vinces, operate benefjciuliy to the administration of tiie government or otherwise ? 

— I think he lias mure power than it is right to trust to hue man under any general 
and permanent system. But in particular places, where there is likelihood of dis¬ 
order, unless tiie people are restrained hy a strong hand ; aiul where they are too 
ignorant and muiiseiplincd to be governed or protected by fixed laws, a similar 
arrangement may be advantageous. In the Delhi territory, however, I do not 
see any sufficient reason for leaving the t>cople altogcllier without published laws, 
thougli it wotfld be very wrong iiastily to extend to them the rules that prevail in 
other parts of the country. 

870. Will you state what are the boards noAv constituted at Calcutta for con¬ 
ducting public liusincss-—There are two revenue Ixmrds. , One, called the Board 
of Customs, Salt and Opium, exercises a general direction and control over the 
.several agents who firovide tfie suit and opium, from the sale ot which our revenue 
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IS deriVkl, dhrf over the other officers employed in the manaffement and piotection -y —j—^ 

of thos^rancbes of the public resources. They similarly control the officers who 
are employed in the collection of *the customs and town duties, the majority of ihit Muckm i'’, 
whom atjp also collectors of the lahd ttevenue; and though they have no power in 
reference to the land rerentie, all the^ collectors arc under them in matters relating 
to the stamps and excise. For the general control of the business of tiie Land 
Revenue department, there is a board, denominated the Sudder lioard of Revenue, 
with commissioners over divisions of three or four districts, wlio also exert^isc, 
under the Nizamut Adawlut, the powers of fudges of circuit. When the Governor 
Creneral went to the Western Provinces he took with him a detachment of the snd- 
der board, to exercise its autliority over the affairs of those {)rovincos separately 
trorp those of the Lower Provinces, and 1 believe it is projiosed to establish a dis¬ 
tinct board in that quarter, us well as a separate sudder court. 

H71. Is there not also a militarv and medical hoard?—Yes, there is a medical 
hoard, w'hose chief duty, T belief, is to .superintend the provision and distribution 
of medical stores, to collect and examine the reports of the medical oHiccr§, and to 
advise Government on medical matters; and there is a military board, whidt acts 
as a hoard of ordnance and public works, controlling the supply and distribution of 
all military stores, the management of all military agencies or manufactories, the 
construction of buildings, and, in short, superintending and advising the Govortmient. 
upon all questions touching the materiel of the army ; being likewise employed to 
superintend and control the construction of roads, canals, emhankmeuts and hiul(ii>ro. 
in the civil department. 

872. Are there hoards of those descriptions at the minor presidencies also?— 

There are medical hoards botli at .Madras and Bombay ; and at the former tin,y 
liave a board of revenue and a military hoard. At Bombay a military board dki 
exist, but was abolished by Sir .fohn Malcolm, and 1 have not heard that it has 
been re established. I'here never was any revenue board at Bombay. 'I'iies'.- an' 
all boards cmployeii by the Government in its political capacity. At Bengal tlifn- 
is*also a board of trade, which manages the provision of tin* (h>mpany’s commercial 
investments, but has nothing to do witli the political government of tlie country 
there is no board of trade elseuhere but at Calcutta. 

873. Is all the machinery nofv employed in carrying tm ihe government; tiu- 
boards of revenue, trade, custom, medical and military, necessary in your opinion, 
or atlvaniageous to the efficient transaction of the public business in liiosc dcpari- 
ments?—I should think gemerally that a single individual would conduct tin- duty 
t)f tlie boards more efficiently than a collective body: I would except perhaps tho 
military board, of which one main duty is to prevent expense, and to oj>po.sc [ilan- 
likely to induce exf>ense ; and, as far a.s I understand its functions, I think there jh 
an advantage in their lieing dtlscharged by more than btie person; but I conceive 
that one military Imard ouglrtto answer for all India, if ttie army waS one. 

874. Is not the divided responsibility of the boards in itself an evil tending rather 
to the delay than the expedition of public business?—Yes, I think generally hoarfN 
are efficient*just in proportion as their duty is discharged by one man. It may Ih' 
proper to state that the finance OotVimittee at Calcutta di'("us“ed that point auioog 
others. 
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a March j8*1*2. «ware that the amount of the salaries of the European #v*il »cr- 

___ ‘ vants ill India amounts to the sum of 2,000,000/. annually?—It probably ^hounted 

//o/( Mmkemie, to Dearly that sum including all civil appointments; but has now, 1 b^ibve, been 

considerably reduced by the revision which has taken place lately* ^ 

876. 1 he principle of the system of Indian administration was to connect India 

and England, by giving the English, who govern India, a continual interest in 

returning home, consequently giving them the means of so returning home by.larger 
salaries than under colonization might be necessary ?—Yes, the object has been, 
I believe, to keep up their connexion with their native country in that way. 

877. Would not that object be belter answered by giving them retiring pensions 

at an earlier period ?—They now do get retiring pensions after 25 years’ service; 
the amount of which is, however, chiefly paid by a contribution from their own 
salaries. * 

878. In point of fact, about t,ooo or 1,100 Englishmen, of high education and 
good connexions, are receiving from the Indian empire the means of making for¬ 
tunes and returning to this country?—I think they have generally the. means of 
making lortunes sufficient to enable them to return to tliis country, but I am 
sorry to say that they have not generally availed themselves of the means given to 
them. 

879. W^hat is your opinion of that law which prohibits civil servants realizing in 
India whatever fortunes they may have acquired there? ~I tbiiik that any restriction 
on the purchase of land, except such as may be suggested with reference to the 
actual employment of individuals, is inexpedient. While officers are actually in the 
service there would be a difficulty in allowing them to acquire land, because tljc pos¬ 
session of that would subsequently limit the spliere in which they could be employed 
by the local government, if it were thought, as I think it would be, objectionable 
that they sh(»uld exercise authority in districts w'here they themselves possessed 
land. Saving those objections, I think the obstructions inexpedient and unne¬ 
cessary. 

880. W’^ould it not be desirable, as far as the prosperity of tliat country is con¬ 
cerned, that individuals should invest the capital they have acquired there in advan¬ 
tageous commercial and njanufacturing speculation there, rather than in remitting 
it home r—I think it would be advantageous to remove the existing restrictions, but 
at the same time I should not expect that much capital would be invested In land 
by the servants of the Company ; the natives are willing 1:0 give so high a price for 
land that, to say nothing of climate, 1 have no idea that it would answer the 
purpo.se of an European to buy land in India, unless he wanted it for pqr.j)oses of 
manufacture or trade, or had some scheme of improvement in view. But I think 
the restriction is useless, and, in the degree in which it operates, inexpedient. 

8S1. How many yeans’ purchase is obtained for 4 and in the neiglibourhood of 
Cvalcutta ?—I «hav€ understood from many natives that they are very glad to pur¬ 
chase with the prospect of a return of six per cent., and some experienced officers 
Jiave stated the ordinary rate as high as 20 years’purchase upon the net proflt, after 
paying all tlie public burthens. . 

882. If land in India sells at from 15 to 20 years’ purchase, and in England from 
25 to 30, why do you presume that persons having made money in India, would 

not. 
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not, if permitted by !awi int^est their money in land in India?—I do not think the 
diflFerendt of profit would be a sufficient temptation, except to a few. Most men 
desire to come home, and the chance of bad health and other contingencies, from 
which thejtiative is free, would render it an undesirable speculation. 

883. What is the -general rate of interest of money ?—The government pay five 
per cent, for most of their debts, and the six per cent, debt, which they cannot im¬ 
mediately get rid of, bears a high premium. They are now, 1 understand, paying off 
part of one of the five per cent, loans, and ende 4 vcwiring to raise money at four per 
cent., at which rate a considerable sum was at onb time raised, circumstances having 
occasioned a glut in the money market. Five per cent, may now be considered 
established as the government rate. Native bankers, I have understood, charge on 
accounts current six per cent. The mercantile houses in Calcutta are at present, 
1 believe, giving about eight per cent. The bank of Bengal has of late generally 
discounted at five or six, requiring perfect security. The cultivators of the land 
hardly ever, I believe, pay less than two per cent, a month, and often more; and 
interest varies within wide limits according to credit. 

8H4. With reference to the two millions annually paid in salaries to civil servants 
in India, you were asked whether that did not enable young men of good education 
and connexions to make their fortunes there, and regiit them to England i from whnt 
source, other than from the industry of the native, those funds proceed ?—A very 
considerable portion of the fund proceeds from tlfe i^tility of the soil, being in fact 
rent, of which, by the constitution of India, the Government is the owner. But ot 
course without industry llic land will not yield rent, and in that sense the fund may 
l)e said to be produced by the industry of tlie people. So in regard to almost all 
taxe.s; and even the opium revenue, which is a tax not levied from the people of 
India, but from the consumers of the drug in China. 

885. Have you any doubt that the arbitrary rents demanded from the natives 
have been in many instances regulated rather by the exigencies of the Governmejit 
than l>y the capability of the soil ?—I have tjo doubt, in many cases, the (rovern- 

* inhnt demands have been raised higher than they ought to be, and very much in 
consequence of Government being or considering itself to be poor. 

886. Are you aware that when Sir Thomas Munro remonstrated with the 
government at home on the fatal mistake which had been made in making too higti 
an assessment in Madras, he was answered, nevertheless, the Government could not 
afford to lower it?—I believe that answer was made to him, but made I conceive 
in error. 

887. With a view to the principle of government of tliat country, do you not 
think that whatever may be the organ of the administration of affairs of India at 
borne, means must be found of reducing the expense of its administration ?— 
I believe the measures now irf progress will leave the existing revenue sufficient t 
but it certainly is highly desirable to reduce every thing which can be* reduced con¬ 
sistently with the safety and good government of the country; and more especially 
1 consider it necessafy for the good government of ihd country, that the owntTs 
of land shoftld be allowed a share in the rent, that there may be no reasonable 
ground to doubt whether the government demands exceed the rent or fall sl)ort 
of it. 
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888i You consider tl«$ .diffeTjE^ncf )betw^eer?^]^«ropp«^;luid na^ve 
nine tp one; and that a native might be got for too rupees, to pertorm me s'l^p 
, duty that an European performs for i,opQ ?—*! think 3,^000 rupees a yeav wouldji On 
an average, be su^pient for native judge#, and X do pot^thiuk the English juilges 
am overpaid at 30,0^0* But 1 believe higljier salaries, Xof natives nave been 
recommended by some of the judicial oihcers in Bengal* , , 

889. There are ihstances oi^iaaliveh'holdiiig jodieial offices to the extept of doo 
rupees a month, are there not I knewonly of one officer so paid j . the 

head Moslem officer attached tothi^<:$ddder €ourt^ who is eahed the Cazee ool Cuzat 
The native officers at MadtaS and BomImy are, I believe^ inpre liberally paid, but 
I do not know the precise amount of their salaries. * And reforring to the price of 
labour and of grain in the Bengal provinces, it appears tO me that the average of 
3,000, admitting of gradations up tO 6,000, would be there sufficient for the native 
judges. The European judges, I should observe, I contemplate as being judge® of 
ap{.)eal; and though I should expect from the natives equal talent, and probably 
more work, I should hot expect the same degree of trastwo);thines8. 


890. The last answer has supposed that a court of appeal^ consisting of European 
judges, should at anj? rate exist; does not the existing system furnish the best means 
to those who now sit in the judicial courts, of obtaining that knowledge which can 
alone enable them to decide appeals; and could such knowledge be obtained, 
unless the parties sitting in the civil courts had previously passed through the judi¬ 
cial course in those inferior branches in the districts r-^-l do not think that the 


preipnt system furnishes the information necessary for the purpose. Our officers 
are generally too ignorartt of the people to aduiidsteV good civil justice. I conceive 
that a civil servant should not commence his career with the discharge of judicial 
functions; but should be employed on executive duties, which would make him 
minutely acquainted with the revenue system of the country, and with the rights 
and institutions of fhe people, before he was raised to be a judge of a district. 

891. Is it part of your plan that there should be any, and how many, European 
judges in the provinces?—I think about 41 in the districts. 

892. How many now exist ip the districts ?—There are 32 judges; the proposed 
plan would give 41 ; the total civil servants of the^ higher grades at present 173; 
1 should propose 146. 

III , ^ ' I , >1 

893. The saving of judges would be.li, and of other*servants 37?—-Yes ; and 
ultimately I think that fewer European judges would suffice. The authority of 
natives being gradually extended, and the control of the European judges becoming 
less and leas detailed, much expense ojight thus pq sayecl. The conduct of the 
natives will, I have no doubt, he found good in proportion as they aiq'well and 
liberally treated. The Bengal judicial officers ^re upked in saiying that the SUtJder 
ameens are respeotable men, and at MadriaS:|th® hftrive, district judges 
esteemed, : 

894. Are there any p^ are the Judges all pf the same foe 

European judges there ar# three grades, foe. district j udges, the provincial judges, 
and the; judges of the Sudder Court. ■ 0 ftho native judges foe|^;fi ire foo classes ; 
moonsilk, of whom there are several stationed in the mterior of evej^ district, jSJtid 

sudder 



'or 


mom* 


^istnct 


the same station with the 


:^ hh 5 *' 'there is n6 judicial ofBeer iftferior to the judge m a district «|ti- 

fhfroljf'; Jut there are magistrates or joint magistrates, who are not civil jud^S, 
exeitise civil jurisdiction tinder speCw •appointment; and theregisters generally 
and decide causes referred to them hy ihe ju<%e. >>» p> 

Sg 6 . Does your experience in Bei^al eneW^:yO|^^ state to the Committee Under 
what circumstances a disability in n^peotlO|A|^^pi6i^ of the natives of India, 
W'hetber Hindoos or Mussulnmns, occurs have embraced Chris¬ 


tianity?—! have never had any case of the kmd btaooght distinctly to me, excepting 
what are stated in a f^mphkt printed at Calcutta by some of the gentlemen engaged 
in propagating the Gospel in India; but i Imve communicated with different officers 
on the subject, and I believe it to be generally recognised as part of the Hindoo 
law that the right of inheritance is forfeited by codversion toond the observance of 
another faith. 
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897. It is the sarrie ^ith the Mahomedan law, is it not ?—I apprehend so. 

898. In both cases generally, not by conversion to Christianity, but by departure 
from their original faith j by becoming an outcast in the case of the Hindoo, and an 
infidel in tlie case of a Mussulman?—Ves; and in the case of a Hindoo the ques¬ 
tion would probably turn, not on matters of faith, but on practices supposed to be 
inconsistent with the retention of caste. 


899. Has any mode occurred to you by which, preserving perfectly and entire the 
toleration of our native subjects, the rights of those who may become Christians, 
rights connected with civil property, may be preserved to them also ?—Tlie question 
was discussed in Bengal, and is advened toiu the correspondence regarding a legis¬ 
lative council. It tvas admitted to involve considerable difficulty. U pon the whole, 
the impression upon my mind was, tliat a general law should be passed, declaring 
tliat no such consequence should follow a departure from hereditary faith, excepting 
w ith regard to property (to be defined), in regard to which there might be conditions 
inconsistent with a change of religion: , such,'for instance, us the management of 
various endowments, both Hindoo and Moslem, which , could not, consistently with 
tlieir purposes or the rights of others, be vested in any who liad not adliered to the 
old faith. In the case of Hindoos, too, I should imagine that it would be ordinarily 
found necessary to leave the family house with those who continued in that faith, 
witliout interference of the'convert, for many have temples attached to them ; and 
it would, at any rate, I conceive, be impossible that the convert could live with his 
unconverted relations. To compel a sale would be a hardship attd oftensive. 

goq. Voqr experience has not furnished you perhaps with any practical instance 
of the evilj dr tlie mode iii which the evil was evaded or rehiedied ?—No, I have 
never had to do practically witli any such case. 

901.' Would you leave to the Hindoo or Mussulman the power of bequeathing 
property to his descendants oh condition off then* refining in/ihe faith of their 
ancestors ?—I thihic the^ law of bequest to be^ti^ as it is. Moslems are 

limited to bequest of one-third of their propettyi; and though the Hindoos, 
under the law as administered in <^iC 0 tta« 4 re, ^ believe, considered to have an abso¬ 
lute right of bequest, I should not inlerlfere to alter tlie law by a legislative enactment. 

K.I.—I. T 903. The 
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-h ’s ' Hipdoo ttiiving the ateolute tight of bequest, would be very lifeely to 

enjoin thq continuance of hk sons in the faith, as the coiidition of their ifthet^tlg 
H^'Muiekensie, the property ?—-Still I should not interfere with the right, if it exist. 

903, Do you coqsi^r that in the case of intestates there wiU be anyfeobjection 
to a r^ulation by w|^ch the courts should, be directed, or pennitted to divide the 
property of sdeh pdfson, beiug,A C|jri8tian, in the same ivay that he would divide 
it if bk had remained either a a Mussulman?—* No, with the ekcdptions 

I baye already mentioned.' 

9(P4. The Committee udBeinslap^^ certain regulations have been established 
in wng^l, by which certain :Pffidei5%eriq reserved: to and Mussulmans, with 

reference to the exclusion of Eurof^an candidates for such offices, or the balf*castesi 
Inpo-Britons; practically has the interpretation of such regulations been to ex¬ 
clude Hindoos and Mussulmans who should tiecome Christians ?—1 believe it has 
operated to exclude Christians in districts under the Madras presidency, where the 
Christian population was considerable. I am not aware of any similar result having 
occurred practically in Bengal. * 

905. Are you aw are how far the existing ecclesiastical establishment in the Bengal 
presidency is adequate to the wants of the English population ?—On that subject 
I beg permission to refer the Committee to a report of the Finance Committee which 
satin Bengal in 1829-30; it is dated the 30th April 1830. The chief difficulty 
is to determine how far it is incumbent on the Government to provide for the 
spiritual wants of the population. 

906* That being also a question of finance?—^We bad to consider it chiefly as 
si^H; but the late Bishop Turner, I believe, reported to the Government fully upon 
thte'subject, with reference to the suggestions ot the committee. 

907. Do you know that in Souiliern India Christians, both Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant, intermarry with the Hindoo tribes, and continue to keep up caste?—I am 
not aware that sucli is the qase. I know that in the Upper Provinces of the 
Bengal presidency many retain the name of Rajpoots who have become Moslems ; 
and other Hindoo converts to the Mahoniedan religion adhere to their notions of 
caste, and other ancient customs and prejudices; but I do not believe that those 
of different religions intermarry. 

908. Are you aware of any instance in wbiclua Hindoo, from having violated 
caste in many instances, was declared by the court to have been subject to the 
penalty of expulsion from his trade irrevocably, in reference to one Only of all the 
offences proved to have been committed by him; that one being the offence of 
cohabiting with a Mahomedan woman?—I do not remember any su^h case; 
indeed, I believe several Hindoos on the Bengal side of India have been guif|y of 
the offence without the penalty following; though probably, If it were htoUgbt 
under the cognisance of their punchayet, dr geiiefal assenmly, expulsion would 
follow. 

909. The casi to which reference was iffiode in the question lately put was 
a case said to have occi||^Jn thfl^^deri|Jewanee Adawlnt in thd yeaf 1814; 
does that or not bring tfe^Case toj|d<ir |ea?|le<sd^ thjnk I kno# tbd party 
referr^ to. The family was one of dktlncdon in Behar; but tho cifctimstaodes 
have escaped me; they will probably he found in one of the print#'reports of 
decisions passed by that court. 
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,910. DuntNO bow roany yews were youi A! sefvant of the East^India Com¬ 
pany in India?~I was actoaiiy resident 2a years; bnt altogether I was about 27 
years in the Company's service. 

gti. During how long a portion of that time did you fulfil the duties of Secre¬ 
tary of the General Department at Calcutta?—I was Secretary to the Government 
in the General Department of Bengal nearly 10 years; two years of that period 
I was Chief Secretary to the Government, in addition. During Ihe same period 
also I was about six or eight months Private Secretary to Mr. Adam and to Lord 
Amherst. , ^ 

01,2. Mr. Adam was at that time exercising the functions of Governor-General? 
—He exercised those functions from the end of January to the beginning of 
August 1823. • 

9 * 3 * Will you state to the Committee, as the result of your experience in India, 
what you consider to be the advantages or disadvantages of the existing systetbfor 
educating the civil servants of the Company ?—I think the present system blF edu¬ 
cation at Hertford is defective. The character of the education of the young rnen 
is not sufiiciontly defined ; it appears to me that they are treated neither as boys 
nor as men. I am inclined also tP be of opinion, that in consequence Pf the nature 
of their appointment, they are apt to presume too much upon their interest; they 
consider themselves too free from responsibility ; and I believe that, with some few 
.'eminent exceptions, the pi’oficieupy in the natave lat^uages winch the writers ordi¬ 
narily take with them from Hailey bury to Calcutta is imperfept If the Hertford 
institution be maintained, its anomalous system should be corrected ; it should be 
considered and governed either .as a seminary ora college, not as a nondescript 
catablislimcnt, where the youths are subjected to an ill-defined restraint,' vacillating 
between the coercion of a school and the liberal and manly dfecipliue of an 
university. ■ ■ ,/■: ■' 

914. Qoes not that undue reliance upon what you term their interest, emanate 
in a^mt d^r««j from the system of nomination under which-they are originally 

915. .Dp ypu consider the qualifications established iUf the system at Haileybu'ry 
as the best rimt could be devised, with a view to the formation of the, ybung men'for 
useful civil^serviceJnJodia':?!—No, I'-dO'UUt'tlunk'theya^;' 

916. to wh^t do you cpiisider thpwteahfipg#^ as I think 

tliat too much time is ^voted to aU i»efihct«irattempt% Uli|\fire the native ian- 
guage&> which would be much hetieirJeaiti$ in India. I would c^oaflUe the Attidy of 
the native languages at Haiieybury merely tothe elementary and gmc^tical parts, 
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l€ftiri-ng the'-re«t;|0', ,, 

'■'way.k^.raay'hereiiilte^i^ ;.iii.|lct, .1" ^pvi\d 

kod fb tihe ctf ia(kc«d*od of ^ 

das8kal''^aa(ktt#4'^p^Qrd^i^ to,, tho'..o^istiaK'spmbtkk;io|Uiaiti«%.'iak4^ 


with it 


917, 0Q:ftllf tbe.y^ng tjibtl present,'^tedia;^ «k*^fi4kte 

qualification?—-Ak'kr as I they all haf4:9|e:;fofin^of;dsi,rtifi(^ 


of qualification 

9 J%'i;,;':j|Laa‘,it,, been i-ery,.gpif^lttpnci'tbal^^y^ a^iii_||»eak,,.of;t,|ie;jyopn|,';:i|(jcn 
have corresponded to such certip»|||!||- 4 l' think^{i9i',4t^|'c»8oathoy.'hayc^ 
observed in one or two instances^|ir|^bmmunicaii9n^ w of ^0 

of Fort William, that the qualificaj’^orts ^pf the yoqng men d|d not answer 
strictly as they should do, _ ., ' .:'.vi.-'■ 

919. Do you mean that on thkit: CollegO at Cald'jtta^ it^ ^ 

been very frequently found;nece|skify^^^^^ begin tfieir educ|tipd alm^iisfc 

nduo/’—-Occasionally with respect to' the Otfiefital lab^iioges. Credit is soipetiines 
given to the young men for respectable proficiency in rersian, Bengalee dr Hiiv 
dostanee, when their igpotance of those tongues is bUt too apparent.^ 

gao. What should you consider the most efficient mode of obviating tbe e#ls 
arising out of the system of nomination to writerships at hotpe can a^wef that 
point most readily, becaiise 1 have frequently considered it. ^ I/ think , the. best plan 
would be, to distribute the writerahips adfong the onkersitks and great seminaries 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, or entnkt to some high tribuoaii empowered 
to bestow them according to a conscfentibtB and unlnfitteftccd ball mate of the claims 
ofipandidates, whose only title should be their inerit#<ahd n^hose only disqualification, 
if imiobjectionable in a moral point of riew, sfenuld be their deficiency in the 
attainments adapted to the stations for which dtey are destined.; . : 

921. To vest them, in short, in some independent mithorities i; tlie basis of obtain¬ 
ing such preferment consisting in public coplipetition'P-^Exacdy * 9 * The conse¬ 
quence would be, that we should have the choice of the greater portion of the ming 
taleul of Qreat Britain; and'India would be suppliei^ with fpnctipnaripi .of superior 
and autbendcated ability. I concave tfiat xtbe chaikiC^^ tbp.aetyiee would be 
very much raised indeed by sucli an aiferation; 

922. Do you not coqceive that by such q, cl 
of the young men ao Wfif <kit would be;^atk] 
should have men of a stead!^ cast, and mote 
sibility. 

923. With respect to the age at whfeh yWig 
it your opinion that the present age is too nigh W toO' low P"*”! tbiiik, dii afq a;;^r- 
age, they generally go out at about eighfeen. ; ^Ikt h 

but I would rather have them go out older:ddt 
older, they arc more likely to avoid habits v ! / 

9 24. If (he {t||aciple m introduciiiffi into cavil administratkih of -fi^ia: more 
generally nativoyag^y ado|:^£-.’inusi:Jii|«.not.folJoW'A Opt bp 

so.|nany pTObafiona^lofS^:|dc;|v^^ to fill'in 

"riahoUld 


^ 'f-N «' ’* ,'i. I . 

I the moral chameter 
..i'?—i,',wnJIC:.S0.' We 

tp tho^^^qnsequences of resppn- 
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'Certainly not., ^eu Ihe a 


not want any young mi^n for assishm k or ntgistrars. 
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desirable thfti yi»ng iwt|i^^ 
this ct^try with a Vie« to billing such statiotvs at a sOineawl daore 
S^vsu^hedlperidd o^f i^e t^ present ?-^^€s, ciertaioly, supposing they ate 
tip.step into situations of irtipo^mee; but the difficulty occurs how they ate: 10 
a^Uife :liie' n local Itstoaledge, without a suitable pfOba-* 

tibbtM^^'Cburaeof service in,I, : •'' 
Does hot a youdg mah proceeding tOiSp^ iut iiimseif off altogether from 
tliC'different professions, civil arid kiilitary, OfP^ Country ?—Yes, he docs, unless 
b«;ifbb*rh» to Engla^ within the age necessary jp pursue such professions. 

’ Does it not follow from this, that thh instances have been very rare of 
seining teck to England young pien w 1 k> hgve proceeded thcie, appointed to 
wdierships, however deficient, in, pbint of ability, they might have proved them* 
selves for employment in Indiathipk that consideration has operated very 
strongly with the Goverhment. 

^28. Do you. remember any instances of young men being sent back, except for 
some ihoral offence/?-r-I do not remember any young man being sent back. 


929. What ia the principle of promotion of the civil servants of the Company 
when in Indiat is ft by seniority, or is it by favour qf rbe local government ?—In 
as inany cases as possible, regard to seniority is observed. There are some very 
important situations where it is absolutely necessary to overlook nrere seniority, 
and to select men of markeff ability; for instance, the political Tesidenciefi, the 
Sudder Dewanee Adawlut add some others; but the claims of seniority are rd^ctetl 
as much as possible, so much so as to deprive the Governor-Geiieral of a great 
portion of what would be considered patronage; he scarcely has a selection, I 
look upon it that the patronage of India, I mean Bengal which is the only part 
I am intimately acquainted with, is, gfierally speaking, dispensed wiffi remarkable 
equity.' , ; /■''i 


•930. If the supply of writers is proportioned at all to the demand for filling up 
vacancies as they arise in India, it is presumed that the Governor-General has very 
little room for selection in the servants to be promoted ?—iCertainly but little. 

931; If, on, the other band, a larms body Of supernumerary :yo|ing nj®n are ,Sent 
out to India, would it not entail a very heavy charge dpoh the finances of the 
country?—Yes, Ishould fhink so. 

932, Have ypu any. doubt that tbens are at present*OUd^ an extended 
system df native education, would for the future be, a stilljar^l^ au^ 
gei^’natives, adequate to fulni tliia duties of nearly all 
thqmffic^, Judif^ltl dfipaftments?—Undoubt¬ 

edly ft hai^V very^ 

93,3*:':Wbdid:^|h8iint|^,UE^ohmf lis^ 'thosev'depiffito.ents, and the 

giving. dtd>>'iieop|B;difw^^ regsOiv,,!id:i^fe.i:thatit|^ were/iidt'exclude'from 

those'' ))eataf^.^!!vhich'; await;'llh'ri;»|)Mh.l^d^l%PI''ihcqulmm :tend 

to strangtheh:i^rattdfchmi^|,^^|Eh^''^;iife there;;Can be 

up question‘that i|t would do Sd; 
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934. 'During the juried of your residence in In'dia, did not yon intweet yonr^ 
fioosid€'pbiy ia ibe of ijsttive educatipia r—A great (leal, as as oi&c»f| 

/idy, QCcijpa^k>os would 

V 935 * you stalfe Whether of late years much has been accompHsb^in Bengal 

in that particular?—^me years back the Company vtere authorbed by an Act of 
Parliament to appropriate a lac of rupees annually to promote the diffusion of edu¬ 
cation among the natives, out of the surplus territorial revenues of the Conjpkny, 
For, a long time there uas no surpll^^irevcnue; indeed, I hm not quite certain that 
there b'any now: but a few years Mgo the Goyernment began to ap{K)j’tion that 
annual lac of rupees regularly "amongst certain institutions, aij^d I may say, tliat for 
the last seven or eight years the Government have afforded the most efocient, the 
most cordial, aiift the »no.st benevolent support to the education of the natives. 
They have established a Sanscrit College, with a foundation of 30,000 rupees a yfar j 
they have established a Mahomedan College, with tlie same endowmenit j and they 
have assisted very much what we„;CaH the Anglo-Indian College, which is a college 
founded by the Hindoos themselves klmost expressly for the cultivation of the 
English language. They have favoured this college very much, by allowing it the 
use of instruments, books, and Other facilities, anq permitting several pf their own 
officers to act as Oftauilners, and to aid them in various ways. The examinations 
of this latter college, I know in one instance, and probably in several instances, 
have been conducted at the Government-house in the presence of the Governor- 
General. The Government have revived the colleges of Delhi and Agra, also one 
at Benares, and tliey have established schools at Ciiinsurab, Chimar, Ajmere and 
Bbagtiipore and other places; they have also appointed a committee of public 
instoepon, who superintend not only the Government’s own institutions, but afford 
their aid and countenance to all the schools belonging to natives which may apply 
to them for aid. The committee arc specially instructed to submit from time to time 
to the Governor-Geheral in Council such measpres as may be calculated to improve 
the education and morals of the people by the introduction of useful knowledge, 
including the sciences and arts of Europe. The principal civil servants at foe presi¬ 
dency belong to the committee, of which a member of council js lisuaUy president. 
The progress of native education is ascertained with great anxi,e^ by theGovernors- 
General. In their speeches to the assemblies of the^Cblleec of Fpit AViiliani, notice 
is always takeii of the progress of native educiidwi, ;^hd learned patives are very 
much encouraged ; 1 should say on the Wlfole;, that aavery warm and heart-felt 
interest has been shown by the Government in bbtiye ^Ucation, and that its 
servants also, as far as possible, hate contribiited fo4(f bodedyours, to the pro<< 
motion of tliat most desirable object. , ' ’ ' ' * . 3, 

936. Howpver strong the intere.st felt by tlie Gbverntppnit in the objeci of edui; 
eating the natives pf India, are the Committee tq undgrsfand that 0ne lac qf 
about 10,000^. stbriing, is the only portion t|f a territorial revenue; of < J^bont 
20,000,000/., atpyeseiit devoted to foait objei|fc ?^'I suspect so, except some incon¬ 
siderable addition#; they Oj^casionall^gye ’a foW rupees other 

institutions for native edtamtion. '"'V'' .' '' , ..t: 


You have mentioned tlmt itp ti#w(es themselves Established afi 
Indian,College at Calcgfta with a vfow ^IhylpaHy of acquiring 
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the Eoj^lish language i ';i$ hot that," in your opinion, a strong proof ipf the (i^a^rness 
of the neAiveS to a^c[uire the English language?—It is a very strong pit 3 ,ji,an 4 ^ 
that is n^the only proof, because they have constantly shown a great anxiety to c.hwk,ni;hm, h*<i. 
ai^quire tlje English language. 

938. Are the Committee to understand from you, that in the establishments ^ 
hitherto existing for the purpose of promoting native education, the acquirement of 
the English language has been universally adf|)ted as an essential object?—^The 
Sanfeerit College was originally instituted princ^ally for the cultivation of that lan¬ 
guage, but an English class was afterwards acWj^d. In the Mahomeclan College 
the study of Arabic and Mahomedan law is chiefly cultivated ; hut they also have 
an English class. 

9.^. Do you not think that by opening employment in India to such natives 
only as should have made some progress in the acquisition of the English language, 
a great stimulus would be given to the natives generally to acquire it?—Yes, I 
think so. 

940, Even at present, small as is the portion of natives in the civil administration 
of their own country, do they not, in many instances, prefer the English language 

* to the Sanscrit, and other foreign Oriental languages ?—I thiftk the younger class 
do. There has been a very great interest indeed excited among the rising genera¬ 
tion in favour of the English language. 

941. You are aware that the proceedings of the courts of justice in India are 

universally carried on through the medium of a foreign langiuigc, namely, the 
Persian; do you think it might be possible gradually to introfluce the English 
language into the details of the administration of the courts of justice ?—I cannot 
sec any obj^tiOn to that, because tlie Persian language is as much a foreign lan¬ 
guage to a Hindoo as English ,is^ Tlie Bengal government, however, have gone 
lar towards settling that point, by promulgating their intention gradually and 
eventually to reader the English language the medium of transacting public busi¬ 
ness throughout the country. j 

’942. Do you consider tfiat the giving to the natives systematically an enligh^ned 
education, affords \he best chance of the advancement of the Christian religion In 
India?—It is the only rational foundation. While encouraging, to every pru¬ 
dential degree, the dissemination of useful know ledge among our Indian subjects, 
every government under which I have served, has enjoined the most scrupulous 
adherence to the long-avowed and indispensable condition of not inteifering directly 
with the religious opinions of the natives, an injunction whicti has pointedly and 
wisely been reiterated by the Court of Directors. A dispositiow having of late 
been manifested in certain quarters to de[wrt from tiiat judicious and just course 
of policy, it ^ems exj^dient that our obligations, a^ dcclared by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, to respect the religious pi%Judices of the people, should bereview^ed, and their 
observance authoritatively inculcated, for if we disregard our solemn engagements 
to our native subyedts, we must calculate on bitter disaffection. 

943. Have you had occasidn personally irobserye . any instances in which the 
extension of education Jias hqd tho^cousetJi^uence of religious feelings 

of the natives ?—I have not bad any peii'opl observation of the farit; but I appre- 

* hend it certainly does exist very stfdngiy. " I bave great reason to suppose, that 
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at leaiSt one in teb of those Illodoos at the presidency w Jjo have at alJ given their 
attention to reading, scoff at and have abandoned the follies qf idolalrv? and hg- 
comc deists. I had dot much intercourse with the natives myself in Inwa. 

944. Has any progress been made in the Bengal presidency in the vonversion 
of the natives to Christianity?—I am afraid very little; there have been to iny 
knowledge one or two remarkable instances, however, of sincere conversion, and 
many more are claimed. The cause of Christianity will not be promoted in India by 
premature, injudicious or fanatical attempts at proselytism. The experience of 
late years has sliown (1 mention it with sorrow) that the direct and permanent con¬ 
version of adult Hindoos or Mabomedans (especially the former) is extremely rare; 
it only remains therefore to seek the propagation of Christiauity by the slow process 
of instructing the rising generation. The progress must indeed be gradual, big the 
results will be solidly benelicial. Any efforts to force such results, by open inter¬ 
ference w itl» tlie religious observances of our native subjects, might, without advancing 
the great cause in view, produce consequences the most injurious. Such proceed¬ 
ings might tend to our expulsion from the country in the midst of our career of 
usefulness, and east back the objects of our care into their ancient ignorance. We 
must patiently persevere in the course which has already produced a large harvest 
of improvement. It is true that tl)e consequences of our teaching the natives the 
value and extent of their powxT will lead to their asserting it, and to the subversion 
of our rule; but tins consummation is not likely to occur, till the light of knowledge 
has spread widely and beyond the risk of extinction, bringing with it the secure 
establishment of Cliristiimity. I'lie cliangt of dominion will then, it is to be 
hoped, be effected without convulsion ; we simll retire gracefully; gratitude will 
succeed to resistance; and instead of our being execrated as reckles% tyrants, our 
memory will be revered as belonging to enlightened benefactors. 

945. In wliat light are such converts held by their countrymen in Bengal? — 
Greatly depreciateil. Tliey cease to associate with them; they will not eat in their 
company, and, in fact, despise them. 

94(). You stated that you had a high opinion of the native ta|cnt; have you also, 
a sufficiently high opinion of their trustworthiness, to consider that native agency 
generally might be employed in India?—Generally speaking, I have not a very 
high opinion of their tnistworthiue.ss; hut I thifik, it is because wlicn they have 
been in siluulions of trust, tliey have never been ude(|uately remunerated ; but if 
thi'y weic lil)orally paid and properly educated, I dp not see why the Bengalee 
should not he as trustworthy as the European. I can adduce one instance 
within my own knowledge, which, I think, showed great trustworthinests on the 
part ol the natives; it rather concerns myself personally, but perhaps f shall be 
excused for mentioning it. After I had been in India about 11 years, I was 
obliged to go home tor my health. As I had U^n in the Political Secretary's 
office during* the whole of that period, except when I was in college, I had long 
ceased to give aqy attention to the native languages, except for mere colloquial 
purposes. I returned to India an absence of nearly foitr years, and of 
course was thrown out of iny sitiiaition in the SecretaryWffice. It iias necessary 
to lake some employment or other, and it vras also necessary to take the first that 
u as offered (I w ould not have accepted a judicial one, from conscientious motives), * 
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and I was appointed Acting Collector of Burdwan, the revenues of which were 
about 450,000/. a year. When I took charge of that collcctorship, I WaS ii^hiost 
wholly igrtprant of my duty, and had to depeutl for advice on the head c|erlf, a 
Bengalee, |)bt who understood English perfectly. I remained there six montijs, 
add of coiffse endeavoured to qualify myself as well ns L could, and also showed 
as much pretence of supervision as it was possible for me, under such a state of 
inexperience, to evince. I wa:s then sutamoned to Calcutta to olficiate as Poli- 
. tical Secretary to Government, and was enabled to render up my accounts, and to 
escape from the collcctorship (for I can use , nq. other word) without complaint 
or defalcation, owing in a great measure to the integrity or moderation of the j)rin* 
cipal native officers. ! 

947. The term “ Collector ” would imply to an Englishman a mere receipt of 
money; will you give the Committee some notion of the extent of<luties which de¬ 
volve upon an individual filling that office?—The [irincipal duty of a collector is 
to receive the revenue, and to preside in what we call summary suits; that is, 


suits that require early decision between the ryot and the landlord. I believe 
these are appealable to some other court, but I cannot speak much abt»iit revenue 
, matters, as six months, 15 years ago, were all llie experience I had on those points. 

948. Does the collector combine any other functions ?— Not that I recollect. 

949. Docs any method suggest itself to you, in which the Governmcvil could give 
encouragement to the village schools, Ijowcver trifling the amount might he in each 
ease, which would considerably facilitate the accpiisition of Engli.sli by a large por¬ 
tion of tlie poi)ulation ?■—'Ehe most effectual motic of aiding them would be to assist 
in providing them with competent masters, a measure not very easy of accoraplish- 
irient, as a considerable prejudice exists on the part of the Hindoos against be¬ 
coming teachers for hire j but this })rej’jdice has of late been weakened. 

950. You said that the natives had shown a great anxiety to obtain a knowledge 
of the English language j can you state whether many of them have made any j« o- 
ficiency in tlie language?—They have made very remarkable proficiency in the 
^English language. Some of the students, ho have completed their education in 
'the Hindoo College and other insiituiiqnsj are in the habit of holding <h'bating 
societies, where they discuss topics of considerable importance in the English lan¬ 
guage, and read lectures and essays of their own compo-sition, iqion various literary 
and scientific subjects. At one the meetings above mentioned, the question for 
discussion was, “ Whether* posthumous fame be a rational principle of human 
action or not.” It is true that the debate soon branched off into a consideration of 


the possibility and probaliility of human perfection, but the orators spoke wiiii 
remarkabft} fluency, quoting Gibbon, Hume, Reid, Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Sliak- 
speare, Milton, &c. The forms of similar meetings in England were imitated, and 
the chairman having inquired tlyj reason of the secretary’s absence, a loud cry of 
“ Persecution !” was raised, and it was explained that he was prevented/rom attend¬ 
ing l.'y his father, who was afraid that his principles of paganism should be cor¬ 
rupted, in consequence of the other membeni^^bcing deists. Thus has the begin¬ 
ning of a mosf wonderful change been worketPlatnbng a race, who for a long time 
were considered as 8unk*in a hopdless state qf Ighdrauce and the blindest idolatry. 

* I should have mentioned before, that one of the young Hindoos in question being 
K.i.—I. n called 
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^ .' . ^ called upon at the |^Uce to swear, as usual, on the waters of the Ganges, decUined> 

arc 183*2. averring that be shohld just as soon swear by the waters of the Nile. 

C. Lvshin^on, F,sq. 951 - HavC you kflown of a native of Calcutta, a Hindoo of education/publishing 
a work, turning into ridicule the idolatry and superstitions of the Hindfio religitui. 
The question refers to a work published in the year 1820 ?—X do not remember it. 

952. Are you aware that any of the young men at Calcutta have established 
a periodical work in the Juiglish language?—-I cannot speak with certainty; but 
I think I have heard it mentioned. ' 

953* V/ere you present at any of the debates you have mentioned ?—No ; but 
I am in correspondence with persons who have sent me authentic information On 
that subject. 

954. What subordinate offices had you filled in India previous to your appoint¬ 
ment to the collectorshij) of Burdwan ?—On hiy leaving college I was ap^inted 
Assistant in the Governor-General’s office. Tliat office consisted of eight or ten 
junior civil servants employed under the Marquess Wellesley solely in the duty of 
transcription, but of a strictly confidential nature. Afterwards, upon the dissolu¬ 
tion of that office, I was appointed Assistant to tlie Secretary in the Political depart¬ 
ment ; I then became Deputy Secretary in the same office, and was obliged to» 
return to England for my health in 1812. Upon my return, I was appointed to the 
acting collectorship of Burdwan, and then became Secretary. 

955. It was not, then, by virtue of seniority that you became collector of Burd- 
vvan ?—I was entitled to a coUcctorsliip by my standing. 

956. Will you explain to the Committee what you mean by being entitled to 
a collectorship by your standing.?—Unless in consequence of notorious incapacity, 
a civil servant is, after six or seven years, supposed eligible to a collectorship. 

9.^7. Is it usual for writers to be appointed to situations without any reference 
whatever to their capability or their adaptation to the offices to which they arc 
appointed?—Ye.s, because they possess very little peculiar qualification when they 
first leave the college ; some young men who have made very great proficiency are 
generally selected for the political residencies. • •. 

958. Did not the government of Bengal in 1823 state to the Court of Directors 

tiuii the supply of civil servants, from temporary causes, was inadequate to the 
demand ?— I think they did. ^ 

959. Did not the local governments in consequence appoint one or tw'o indivi¬ 
duals, not of the regular civil servants, to offices comnmnly held by covenanted ser¬ 
vants:--! do not remember any particular instance of it; but it does not follow* 
that the iact may not liave existed, because I was only cognizant of the affeirs of my 
own department. 

960. Do yop conceive that the {irosent mode of administering the public depart¬ 
ments in Calcutta, through the agtuicy of Boards, i& attended with advantage to the 
public servicje ?—Certainly not witli advantage ; I think it is attended with great 
inconvenience and great delay. Instead of having Boards, it would lie much better 
to have one responsible efficient person. The consequence of a Board, in many 
cases is, that you have one able man who does the work, and you have an inferior 
person, or a person of tolerable attainments, just to fill up*the number to make the 
quorum. 
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q6i* Frain Ihe ^listance, liP which many of those who admindster the govcfntneiit 
in India in the provinces are removed from the seat of government, mast it nor 
happen ti|it the government of the residency can have but au imperfect control over 
their proc|fedings ?—Certainly. 

962. Ifi V'hat way docs it appear to you that it would be desirable to amend the 
system of the administration ot the government in India itself, with a view to give 
it greater vigour and unity of action ?—That is a most momentous and important 

• question, which I feel great diflicolty in answering. 

963. Does it appear to you that by the appointnient of lieutenant-governors, 
vested with considerable powers, but always su&rdinate to the Governor-General, 
a greater degree of vigour and uniformity of action might be given to tlie excculive 
administration of tlte country?—Yes, I think so, and the Governor-fjoneral would 
he gneatly relieved by such appointments; nor do I think, upon the •whole, it will 
be the cause of great additional expense, because other ap()ointment.s might be 
dispensed with. 

964. Under such a system, might not, for instance, the expense of tl)e govern¬ 
ments at Bombay and Madras be very njaterially retiuced ?— I think they might, ccr- 

, tainly. I conceive that instead of having governments witii councils, ike , you might 
Jtave lieutenant-governors there also, by winch an immense expense wouhi t)e saved. 

965. What additional powers do you think it would bo expedient to give to such 
officers, beyond those now cxercisesd l)y the present provincial authorilips?—The 
lieutenant-governors, supposing that system to j)revail over all British India, would 
require very extensive powers, territorial, judicial and political, which should enable 
them to act \vithoul reference to the j)aramount authority, except on the most im¬ 
portant occasions. It would simplify the business a great deal, and would save the 
time of the Governor-General. At present, the Governor-Gtneral is overwhelmed 
with business, and it is impossible for him to attend to every detail submitted to 
him. Of course there might be some efficient plan of rrsjjonsibility arranged for 
tlic lieutenant-governors, but I do not profe.ss to say wliat it coukl b(^ just now. 

/I -am only speaking in reply to the question, as to llie general alteration w liidi 1 tihnk 
might be expediently introduced. 

96b. Should you think it advisable that the Governor-fieneral should he de¬ 
tached from the local administration at Calcutta ?—J would coniine the attention 
of the Governor-General to the^ujst important points; he has tar too much to do, 

I think that the members of Council miglit perform a great part of the business 
upon their own responsibility; I even think tiie secretaries to government nnghi 
take their share in the executive also, upon responsibility, without making a reference 
upon evefy trifle, as they have to do now, to either tlie Governor-General or the 
members of Council. The consecjucnce is, that as tlie (jovernor-Geueral now- must 
devote the greatest part of his yine and attention to political matters, other subjects 
necessarily receive but a very crude degree of his consideration. His pliysically 
imj)ossible for any roan to discharge all the duties which he, as Governor-General, 
professes to perform, 

967. Ca«,you suggest any mode by which it appears to you that the present im¬ 
mensely voluminous cforrespondenoe between India and this country inight lie 
abridged ?—If the home authorities would dispense vvith so much detail as they 
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require At present. We are expected now to Send hqme a copy 0 f every paperj 
liowever trifling, which comes before Council, and not only one cOpy, but copies 
in duplicate to the Couit of Directors, and I believe in duplicate also to the Board 
of Control, I would send home transcripts of important papers, and infexes con¬ 
taining the beads of others which are not of great importance, and which* might be 
furnished when requiretl. A good index would keep the home authorities advised 
of the contents of the Indian records. 

968. Is not the tendency of the executive government being dischai^ed through 
the means of Councils or of Board®, to increase unnecessarily the amount of pubuc 
writing?—I think it docs increase the amount of public v. riling; but the members 
of Council are extremely useful to the Governor-General; they arrange for him the 
most material points of correspondenee in judicial and territorial matters, and 
relieve hiui frOin a load of detail; but they could relieve him still more if they*\vere 
allowed to decide upon many of those matters upon their own responsibility. As 
fur the Boards, as I said before, I think they had belter be abolished, and one 
responsible person be substituted. 

969. The power of making regulations by the government of India, the Commit¬ 
tee understand, is at present vested solely in the Governor in Council?—Yes. 

970. Does it appear to you that any better tribunal might be constituted in India 

for so important a purpose?—Not having given my attention to that subject, I am 
not prepared to speak upon it. ** 

971. Does it occur to you that, in matters so vitally affecting the feelif^s and 
wants of the natives, it might be possible to introduce into such legislative councils 
a person of native talent and experience?—1 think it would be consistent for 
me to return the same answer to this question, that I have not considered tlie 
subject. 

972. What was the state of the press in Calcutta at the period of your residence 
tlicre; and what do you understand it to be at the present time ?—The press in 
Calcutta was for a long time under a cerfsorship; at last, in the time of Lord 
Hastings, an Anglo-Indian editor discovered that he could not be legally sent out* 
of the country for press offences; the consequence was, that he set the Government 
at defiance, anrl refused to adopt the erasures of the chief secretary, who was the 
censor of the press. The Government then, making a merit of compulsion, adopted 
a set of regulations, by which they required that the proceeding of the public 
press should be conducted, and took off the censorship ;»and those Regulations we^e 
for a time, as far as I recollect, very fairly adhered to. At last a gentleman 
established a newspaper, called the Calcutta Journal, which soon became extremely 
popular, and which was excellently conducted, I mean as to ability. The editor 
certainly created in India u great taste for literature, and for the prosecution of 
enlightened pUMuits; but, unfortunately, he thouglit it necessaiy to infringe the 
Regulations, which produced remonstrances from the Government. Tb those remon¬ 
strances, as far as I recollect, he generally returned respectful answers, and the 
next day repeated his infractions. The Government, pursuing their system of 
weakness, continued to remonstrate with the editor. 1 am not certain whether 
I am correc't as to dates now, but about this time an address was presented firom 
certain individuals at Madi as to Lord Hastings, congratulating him, and compli¬ 
menting 
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raenting him upon having taken oiF the restrictions upon tlic press, \\hich ipstric- 
tions were in e^stence at tjhiat tirhe. Lord Hastings was extremely pleaspf with 
this iftddress ; and in hijs reply dilated upon the advantages of a free pres^, .'iaiid the 
credit whiph reflected upon a liberal government from allowing its measures to be 
publicly discussed. Whilst he was receiving those compliments, as Governor- 
Geneiial, he was authorizing remonstrances and threats to the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, as Governor-General in Council; and latterly, whenever the editor 
received one of those letters of remonstrance from the chief secretary, lie of course 
threw into tlie teetli of the Governor-General those liberal expressions in his 
speech; the consequence was, that Lord Hastings felt himself committed; and 
though he acknowledged the necessity of curbing and coercing the editor of the 
Calcutta Journal to the very utmost, yet he was in a dilemma, and he deferred 
eachjiour the infliction of severe punishment until he left the country. Tlie editor 
in question continued, after Lord Hastings's departure, to defy the Ciovenimenl; one 
of the usual warnings, but I believe in a little stronger terms, was conveyed to the 
editor, upon the part of the then Governor-General in Council, Mr. Adam. He 
continued, and having reflected upon some act of the Government, the consequence 
was, that he was, ordered to quit the country. Afterwards another individual 
incurred the same fate, during the government of Lord Amherst. After a time, 
the Regulations being loosely drawn up, and easy to be misconstrued by such as 
wished it, the Government applied to the Supreme Court for a hyc-law, which should 
roach all native editors, Anglo-Indians and Bengalese; ai^id a bye-law was in con- 
socjuence enacted, which put the press under severe regulation, and made the 
editors liable to very strong penalties; I think they went so far as to confiscate the 
press and the materials, and also involved a line upon each copy of the news¬ 
papers publislied which was considered oflcnsivc. Such was the state of things 
when I left India. I understand since, that Lord William BenUnck has allowed 
a system of the press totally licentious and free; by licentious, I mean that he has 
given it full license. 

* ,973. What were the offences, generally speaking, imputed to the publications of 
the editor of the Calcutta Journal ?—Generally calling in question the acts of the 
government, so far as 1 recollect. 

974. Do you recollect any specific instance of having excited natives to rebellion, 
or the soldiers to mutiny, or>auy offences of that description, tending to put the 
Government in peril?—Nq. 

975. Do you know what were the consequences to the editor of the Ca??utta 
Journal of his summary deportation ?—The consequence w'as that he suffered very 
severely ^n his fortune. 

97(3. You stated that tlie Government applied to the Supreme Court for a bye¬ 
law ; will you be so good as to explain to the Committee w'hat vpu mean by the 
Government applying to the Si 4 >reme Court for a bye-law ?—Jbe Supreme Court, ia 
conjunction with the Government, are entitled, according to law, to enact certain 
laws for who.t is called the better government of the town of Calcutta and its vicinity, 
or some such expression. 

977. Wilf you state what is the differrmce between a Regulation and a bye-law ^ 
—A bye-law simply applies to Calcutta and its vicinity; a regulation is one ot 
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generaJ extension toMll the courts in tJie interior, and is either stn(ftly Judicial qr 
territorial. , , ? 

978. Do you mean that a bye-iaw would have no effect beyond the Mahratta 
Ditch?—I think not. 

979. Is it necessary that stich bye-laws should have their origin in the Supreme 
Court?—As far as I recollect, the Government proposes the bye-lavv to the Supreme 
Court, wliich registers it or not as a legal enactment, after hearing objections to it, 
according to fixed forms. 

98O5 Is that byolaw still in force, or has it since been repealed ?—1 suppose i: 
is in force. 

981. Are you aware whether it lias in any instance been adled upon :—I do not 
remember. 

982. Are not tlie civil servants of the Company generally at present precteded 
from taking any part in the press of India?—They are debarred by the orders of 
the Court of Directors from being proprietors or editors. 

983. Is there any interdiction against their being writers in periodical journals 
already ostablisiied ?—No, I do not think it extends to that. 

984. Does the power of the Government under this bye-law extend'equally to the 
native as to the European press?--Yes, it was intended to extend the control to 
the editors of native newspajicrs which had lately r 4 sen up. 

98.5. At the period of passing this bye-law, does it come within your knowledge 
how many of the judgesi in Calcutta were present upon the bench?—As far as 
I recollect, there was only one, Sir Francis M'Naugliten. 

9S6. Was a similar bye-law applied for to the bench at Bombay r—I do not 
know*. 

987. Are you not aware that the bench at Bombay refused to sanction any such 
regulation r—I do not remember the circumstance. 

988. Is it your 0[)iniou that the encouragement of native journals might he made 
the means of conveying information highly'beneficial to the natives of India?—- 
Unquestionably ; but 1 would exercise a very close supervision over them, for fear 
they should be the means of doing mischief to the native army; in fact, the native 
army is the only body which is to be considered now-a-days with regard to the 
press. 1 think tlie press may continue just as free and just as licentious as Indian 
politicians may desire, so long as the infection does'not spread to the native army. 
Whilst we have the native army staunch, it does not much signify what new-spaper 
squabbles take place at the presidencies. When Earl ]\linto w*as Governor-General, 
he was so alanned at certain publications which proceeded from the missionary 
press at Serampore, directed against the religious prejudices of the native^, that he 
required the pf'Css to be removed to Calcutta, thougli the editors were living under 
tlie protection of the Danish government. It is men|ioned by Sir John Malcolm, in 
his llistory ofjndia (182O), tliat for 35 years a most active circulation ofinflam- 
riKitory papers, in the shape of letters, proclatnations and prophecies, hasl>eeu made 
to the native troops, causing a deep impression ; but owing to the difficulty of mul-. 
tiplying copies, the emissarie.s of sedition did not do much harm. Surely, tliey should 
be debarred tlie facilities of a press, under the very eye oft Coverument, in aid of 
their desiiins! If the native army be once tainted, the empire which we have taken 

so 
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so many i^eari to consolidate may be lost to us in one day; and tbcrel^re Jf tfiinJc it 
is of the highest importance that the native journals should be carefully seftittnized, 
and rny opjbion is that this salutary supervision was rather too much neglected in 
former da^s. I cannot speak of course as to the last five years. 

989. In what languages are the present newspapers written?—In Oengalee and 
Persian. I believe there was one in Hindostanee. The Persian papers are 
accoJUpanled by a Hindostanee version. 

990. Are those languages that the sepoys generally understand ?—The sepoys 
generally speak Hindostanee, but of course they |pon pick up a knowledge of Ben¬ 
galee, when quartered in the Lower Provinces^ 1 have heard that some of the 
native officers understand Persian, and even English. 

991. Have you understood that any ill consequences have been attributed to the 
existlhg relaxation of the press at Calcutta, so far as it has gone?—Yes. 

992. Can you state in what respect?—I am bound to answer frankly. The 
subordination in the civil service was affected in a few instances, and I think it had 
a still stronger influence upon a portion of the officers of the Company’s army. 

993. Do you know whether the present Government of India have expressed 
themselves as sensible of any such ill consequences to their government?—No; 

I am not aware of it. 

994. Does not the condition Of the press at Madras at this time differ materially 
from its condition at Calcutta or Bombay?—Yes ; I understand the censorship still 
exists at Madras. 

995. Does it not appear to you that there should be some uniform system 
adopted with regard to it, throughout all the presidencies generally ?—Yes; 
I would remove the censorship, because it is hateful to everybody } the very name 
disgusts people; in fact, wc have gone through the ordeal, and as I said before, as 
long as the native army is not aflected, it does not signify. 

996. Does the state of society in Calcutta at present admit of trying offences of 
the press by the interventioa of juries ?—I simuld be sorry to throw any imputation, 

' upon a considerable body of men, but I should not like to have a press cause before 

any jury in Calcutta. 

997. Of what classes and descriptions of persons would such juries be composed ? 
—Principally of European shopjeeepers, and of Anglo-Indians. 

998. Do you mean to the exclusion of all the civil servants of the Ctimpany ?— 
Yes; the civil servants nev(6r sit upon juries, except when specially summoned. 

999. Are they precluded from so doing by any Regulation r—No ; they are 
not precluded. 

1000. ’Has any experiment been made of submitting to such tribunals offences 
touching the press?—Yes; there was one case where the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal was tried for a libel upon the secretaries to Government, and the secretaries 
were cast. At that time disputes about the freedom of the press w^erc ejctrcniely 
rife, and it was very difficult to get an unbiassed set of inen as a jury. The power 
of venue, as in England, did not exist; we were obliged to submit to a jury who 
certainly thought warmjy^ upon the subject, and taken from a class of persons who 
generally gave their opinion most decidedly against any interference with the liberty 
of the press. 

1001. In 
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1001. In'^ypur <^tiian, can tbu present aystena of liceiisiiig individuals wl^jo 
proceed, to reside in India be conveniently or advantageously relaxed ?—‘Yes 
I think so. 

1002. Do you cofjsider that in; the event of the ab»^Q, of all rest|rictions upon 

individuals resorting to India, muy very formidahle ipflax of needy adventurers need 
be apprehended r-^No, I think not of needy adventurers, certainly, I do not see 
how they would get out. . , 

1003. If they should get out, does India afford a possible means^of subsistence 
to either tho mere agricultural pej^ant or the lowest dpipription of artizan ?—I do 
not think that the mere agrkultuFai peasant could comjkm,|or three months wiili 
the ryot of tlie country, for many reasons: on aceount of the cheapness with which 
the ryot can live, and also in consequence pf the climate. It is impossible that 
any European could personally engage in agricultural pursuits in the climate of 
India; and as for the common-rate artizaus, the natives of India are remarkably 
good workmen, and excellent imitators of patterns, and therefore ! think it would be 
only tho superior-rate artizans who could expect to succeed. 

1004. Should you conceive it for the advantage of that country to encourage 
the resort to India of individuals possessing morn. «r It^ss of capital?—Yes, 
I think so. 

1005. Are you aware of any beneht that arises from their prohibition to possess 
or occupy any lands in the interior?—1 do not see why they should not be per¬ 
mitted to possess lands in the interior, provided the natives are guarded against their 
possible oppression, 

100b. In what wanner sliould you propose so to guard the natives?—I would 
make tho Europeans in question amenable to the Company’s courts, and the 
less that the Supreme Coui't is allowed to interfere the better. 

1007. An apprehension has been expressed by some natives, in a recent petition 
to the House of Commons, lest by the permission of Eurojjeans to settle in the 
interior they should be exposed to persecution, against which they should have no 
other redress than by proceeding to the presidency; are the Committee to conclude', 
from your answer to tlie last question, that you see no difficulty in rendering the 
jurisdiction of the native provincial courts such as an European might safely be 
made amenable to ? —I think ffiat the com plaints ,^adverted to would be obviated, 
and might be remedied unexceptionabJy in tlie manner alluded to. 

1008. Would it not be the direct interest of any European embarking capital 
in manufacturing or commercial speculation in India, to cultivate the good opinion 
and to secure to himself the co-of>eration of the natives?—It wmuld seemAo be but 
common good pfulicy to do so, 

1009. 'Thk^then being his interest, and the protection afforded to him by the 
courts of justiefc being so improved as you propose,* do any dangers occur to you as 
likely to result from an unrestrained admission ?—rI think that the class of persons 
v\ ho would go out to India, that is, persons Ufitb some small degree of capital, 
because ae Irave excluded the lowest class, would generally be people of respecta¬ 
bility, who would have a knowledges of their own interests, and I d« not see the 
slightest objectton to their being alfowed io go into the interior, undier the restrictions 
adverted to. , 

1010. Should 
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^ 1010. Shoiild you say that any jealousy exists, generally speaking, in the W 
of the natives as'to tb6 settlement of Europeans among them?—Yes,* i!f‘#ieir 
ignorance, they are naturally apprehensive of it. They iiavu had perhaps a few 
persons settled among them tvho may have treateil them with roughness ufliLvio- 
ience. I allude to the clnss of indigb^planters; but on the wljole, they liave gene* 
fhlly treated the natives with mildnessj - 

101*1. Are you of opinion, that in the event of free access being permitted to 
Europeans it would be necessary tor furnish the existing government of India with 
any summary powers with respect to the residgoce of individuals?—1 think the 
Governor-General can scarcely be made too pdwei'ful; emergencies might arise 
wliere the exercise of summary iJower would be necessary, therefore I would leave 
him ^he power of sending Europeans to England, although I think it might lie 
accompanied with certain explanations and modilications. 1 tiiink that a great 
deal of secret mischief maybe done by an ill-intentioned man, without coming 
witliin the jurisdiction of a court of justice. 

1012. You would therefore leave to the Governor-General a power of summary 
deportation ; should you propose to do so with or without his assigning a cause tor sd 
doing, and giving the individual an opportunity of disproving, if he could, the accu¬ 
sations against him?—1 would certainly give him an opportunity of disproving liio 
accusations, if he could; but I think the procedure should be summary, and not Ik' 
clogged by an appeal to the Supreme Court, or any other court of juilicaiurc in India. 

1013. Would there be any danger, in your opinion, of the existence of such an 
arbitrary power disinclining men of capital from embarking under sucii a system ? 
— I think, not, because every well-disposed man, and every reasonable man, fias no 
cause to fear the infliction of sucl) a punishment as that. A man who goes to India 
just to prosecute his pursuits peaceably, and not to trouble the Ciovernment or other 
people witli political dissenlions or intrigues, is not likely to come under the visita¬ 
tion of this j)Ower; and another reason also is this, that sucii eagle-eyed scrutiny 
would be exerted over the exercise of such a power, that a Governor-General would 
talce care to have good grounds for using it. It is also tny ofiiuion, altliough it may 
be disputed, tliat that power has never been unjustly exerted. I am sure myself, 
tiiat if 1 were to proceed to India with 50 lacs of rupees, embarked in s[)cculations 
of an anxious nature, I should iy)t be afraid of trusting to the justice of the (rovern- 
ment; I should not be afraid of being deported. 

1014. "Where is the povver that exercises this eagle-eyed scrutiny in India?— 
At home. 

1015. ; Yon liave intimated that some modifications might be desiralilc; vvhat 
the nature of the modiiications you allude to?—I w'ould make tlte procedure a little 
more formal as to accusation and trial, tnore for the satisfaction of general ojiiniou 
than from any idea that the Go\%rnment in preceding instances Iniveabted with harsh¬ 
ness Or injustice, because in every case I am aware of ut Calcutta, lliere was a mani¬ 
fest infringement of the articles under which the individual came to Calcutta ; lu 
was liound by those articles to conform to the existing regulations of the t’omfnmy'f. 
government, •which he djd not choose to conform to. 

lot6. Do you contemplate the probability of cases arising in which it would im 
attended with public danger to postpone the infliction of such a penalty until sanc- 
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tiDii«^?by Mitiicirkieifaome?^l tbink^ m ttie ^e of a'poiiticiil dflTeiice, it^wld 
' 1)6 i^judidaj to the safety of the sta^ ^ W 

- Mf- 1017 . Do tirink li>at it might hot meet tf^ exigeac)** of ateost a®y case that 

you couhi imagine, that until sfich sanction should: ba<N» ^i^ received the ipdividtml 
should bo;pIa<^ Uhder more or less of persohhliostraiiit l'*^! think in most cases it 
might certainly, but at the same time that indii»>ktual> in a small sotiBtf, aaCaicutli' 
still is, w^ould be doing a great deal of mischief by remaining upon tbe spot for many 
months; ■ ^ • 

101 $, Have you not known mapy Eurofjeans of tbe poorer idasses in Calcutta in 
a state Of ^titution, and objects of charity Yes, a good-nimo^ 

101 p. Have not you known any bentefidal effects m respect to tihe adminish^tion 
of ’justice and police result from the existence of the |WesB in India do^not 
remember any at this moment. * '■ 

lOfo. Are"you aware that so long ago as in the dmo ctf Mr. iiastiags; when the 
press was free, he bad ho difficulty in obmih|pg verdicts item jari^ against editors 
in cases of libel ?—My memory does not serve me as to that point. 

1021. Should you not attribute the circumstance you have mentioned, of the 
strong indisposition of the juries to convict in cases of political libel, to the peculiar 
excitement of the time, in consequence of the oxitroversy upon the subject tliat was 
dien going on ?—Yes, certainly, mens' minds were very much excited then. 

1022. Has any class of the native population shown much interest in this ques- 
don about the li^rty of the press ?^I think they have, apparently; but 1 suspect 
that they have been only instigated by Europeans in the first instance, otherwise 
they would have been perfectly indifferent to it. 

1023. You said that so long as the native army was not affected by the press, 
you apprehended no danger from the liberty of it; would you therefore apprehend 
any danger from the entire liberty of the European press, merely subject to the 
a>mmon resort of the courts of law ?•—Yes, I">shouid, because by d^rees tlie poison 
of the European press might be communicated to the native army by means of 
translation and other modes. We have known very active eniissaries, for instance, 
before the massacre of Vellore, going about with papers venting sedition and mutiny. 
Should Great Britain be engaged in European warj the freedom of the press would 
require to be considered in a new point of view, a^ relating to the facilities which 
newspapers may afford for communicating intelligence teethe enemy. 

1024. Have you been in the habit of reading any of tlm native journals?^—No, 
1 have not; 1 have heard their substance sometimes mentioned. 

1025. Do they resemble English newspapers As far as I recollect, there were 
some few heads m intelligence that were interesting to the natives, mid a good deal 
about Hterature^;^'■ ’ 

1026. Was "Itoc anything m the way of polittcSfl disquisition ? —Not much, so 
far as I recollect j but that will Soon follow, if it has. not obtained yet. 

1027. Have the native newspapers found feeir way into the interior ?—^Not many 
hitherto, I believe. 

7 028. For exlample, stt Benares and Dacea^ DelM, and ,the more tonsideeable 
places ’-—I know they reached Delhi j i cannot speak positively as to other 
places.' :■ " 

1029. Does 
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.. mniw^ , 

loiig. Pm^ya^r mipei'‘mm darmg^e penmiy^u wereMeC!ttM^rf t^ti^^»mi- o"ir‘‘T''*r’''' 

roent in Bengal, onnble ynn to say boir .far present tnacbinery for ® Marclufgg. 

the Gover{»]iK»3t in India, both m Aiidta and «t feowrie, tias led to great delaysiailbe Mtf. 

ad(ninisb|tt3oii of public Abtnk it has led to great delay 

instances. Eaintlmrly speaking, sre calcolated about two years in getting «n 

answer from tlto Court of Direotous on general subjects. 

1030. Have you known any in^lai^s to which the determination of public utob* 
ters of importance has very greatly exbe^ed that period ?«—Ttere is none in iny 
recollection at this moment*'''' 

1031. Can you suggest to the Gommiltee »nv toeans by which the transaction of 

the public business of IiigiKa toi^t bo cmidu^ moTe expedition and prornpti- 

tude^due regard being had loito effici^cy?*f^Yes, I think so, by hawing one authority 
instead of two at home. 

1032. You think titot a stni^e nigan;'fo^^ administering tte affairs of India at 

home would be prefeiyde to U donhi| one, as now existing ?~*-I should think so, 
undoubtedly. < . ■ .. 

1033. How^soon does a merchant; in India receive a reply from his agent in 
London ?—Generally wfcbin a twelvemooth, sometimes much earlier* 

1034. Have you considered the present ecclesiastical establishment in India as 

adequate to its purposes X think so. 

>035* You speak from your knowledge of -Bengal ?^—Yes ; the ecclesiastical 
department was under my ,office as Secretaiy to the Government Tlte nirmbar of 
chaplains was, I consider, adequate for Bengal. It would have been desirable to 
have more, so that a larger itomber of Europeans might have access to public wor¬ 
ship, I mean those scattered at small stations. But the appoittionment chaplains 
is not to be considered with reference to tl»e extent of our torwiory, hut to the num¬ 
ber of Christians who are to benefit by ffieir minislratkms, and toe Government cannot 
in reason be requh’ed to incur a lai^e outlay for the accommodation of a few itidi- 
viduais, who do not contribute towards defraying the Charge.. Every station where 
’ there was any considerable number of Europeans quartered or i^esident, bad a chap¬ 
lain located; the Company had built seveml churches where they were called for, 
and were building more, only they wished to incur tlto expense gradually. I toink 
tiiat the number of chaplains is^as great, if the complement be kept up, (because 
some are absent on furlough and on account of sickness,) a» can rossonably be 
expected, the Government paying all the expenses. 

i03(i. What is your opinion as to the expediency of eugmentiti^ 4 he number of 
bbhops ^-Having the misfortune to differ oti this point with many excellent pen- 
sons, I should distrust my own judgment, but tlie conviction pres^s most singly 
on my mind that such augmentation is quite mtoocessaiy. My resspu is this, that 
I think toe duties and kbonnswf toe bislmptoave beesa exaggerate,-and that the^ 
archdeacons at the several presidencies haye very 4 itde to do. I honceiv® that 
their funcstions might be very jimach InCreissed, I was assured by Doctor Ijormg, 
the first archdeacon, that he had very IMe to do. ThemoTe particular charge of 
tlto eecksiasdoal mtorest« «^ ,,tlto'different presidencies might be safely intrusted 
with incrwised powers to the several etchdeaeons, who might {or itoeuld) control the 
subordinate sdergy, and transact affiiirs connected with their department, without 
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tbc; imposing titie of .bishop, under ulterior appeal in .injportant m to tbw 
diocesan. It,would scarcely be denied archdeacons ure Cdftiiietent to visit 

the wngr^atioos of native, Christians* Witlj respect to tlie allcgetl hardship of 
tlie visitation, win any, other, branch of the sorvioe^ i tbOiOptioa of taking a yoyago to 
sea, or up the river,, or making an excur8ion:,in fents, or even a long journey in a 
palanquin^, at a proper season, Mould he haikd as. a boon by the healthy, ®h*i 
a means of renovation by the sick. Therefore, I cannot understand why so^ much 
stress has been laid upon the infliction, as it has hwn .called, of the bishop going 
upon'his visitation. ' '''w , 

1037. ;Are there any duties of ordination to be performed by the bishop in 
India ?—'There are; but in my experience they are of very rare occurrence. Then 
again, as to the labour of the bishop, exclusive of the alleged toil of the visitation, 
he is allowed a secretary and a cliaplain. This secretary both Bishop Mkidfeton 
and Bishop Heber allowed to practise as, an attorney, in tjm Suprethe Court, and 
consequently lost a grmt part of his assistopce. . The eliaplains too of these pro* 
lates were generally detached on some otlie^ervice, therefore the bishop w'as de¬ 
prived, or rather deprived himself, of that aid which he was destined to receive. He 
certainly has, I believe, a very voluminous correspondence, but then he has de¬ 
prived himself of persons who might draw up a number of letters for inm, or at 
any rate transcribe them,- and both Bishop Middleton and Bishop Heber were in 
the habit of copying their letters to the government with their ow n hands. Tlien 
again, great stress has been laid upon the danger to which persons at the time of life 
at| which bisliops usually resort to India, are exposed from the climate. My opinion 
is timt this inference is totally erroneous and opposed by experience, and that per¬ 
sons at a mature age have just as good a chance of health in India, as younger ones. 
^Vith respect to the remarkable and lamented mortality among the bishops, I 
would observe, that Bishop Middleton lived eight years in India. The immediate 
cause of his death was, that he went out in-an open carriage rather too early, and 
allowed the sun to strike upon his head. Fever ensued, but in consequence of 
his peculiar constitution, it was found very difficult to subdue the disorder; «fo 
that it cannot be said that Iiis death was produced by the ordinary effects of tiie 
climate. Bishop Heber unfortunately , committed the great imprudence of plunging 
into a cold hath after being exhausted by fafigue^ and allowing the stimulus of 
exercise to subside, which error caused apoplexy, to which he had a constitutional 
tendency. Bishop James, I have iieard from clergymenVho knew him, was by no 
means a healthy man in England. It has been stated in a memoir of the lile of 
Bishop Turner, that he bad for many years suffered under an internal complaint 
in England, for which he looked to relief in a change of climate; so that the sun of 
India, however ,pOxious, cannot be justly accused of accelerating that prelate’s end. 
I think, iherefotbi^^ that tljc climate of Ii^ia may be acquitted of the death of those 
four bishops eb a very great extent, and that it will be appai'ent that a clergyman 
in acce[>ting the episcopal dignity of .Calcutta, ent^iug on the enjoyment of irigh, 
influence and consideration, cheered by the prospect of extensive usefubtess,. re¬ 
ceiving a fair stipend, and looking to a liberal pension, does pot confer,-as has been 
insinuated, an extraordinary favour on tnaokind by exposing himself to an almost 
certain premature death. I shall rejoice accordingly, if my exposition shall in any 
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degree cootriiHil^ to enlarge- ttie sphere of selection for the high and reVefed atetieu 

in question. ' If further proof irere rtejuiped. I might assert that India has h^^ihfen _ 

inimical to4,be of chief justfces : Sir John Anstruther came home after 4 c.lmbiH;umju<i. 
residence ^. Sir Henry Rusi^ll retoTned after a long residence, and is at this mdtl ^4 
alive, 1 believe; there is also,SirEdwaid East; and Sir Charles Grey, the fourth 
chief justw, is about to come hon^, bia terni having expired; Judges M'Naugbien, 

Burroughs; and BuUer are nbw in Englaod. Then, on the other hand, it may be 
said that Sir Henry Blossett and Sir Chrijtophcr Puller died in India. Sir Henry 
BloSSett went out in a dying state; from a sebirrous stomach, and survived but a 
few weeks. Sir Christopher Puller, it was uotmdous, was subject to a confirmed 
determination of blood tOithe head ; and in the fever supervening upon this most 
unfavourable predisposifton, he was for some time attended by a physician practi- 
cally'^nexperienced in tropical disorders* 

1038. Whatobjection should you see, independent of the question of expense, to 
there being more than one bishop in so extensive a country, for .the purpose of 
ordination and other purposes ?—^It certainly appears to me to be unnecessary, 
because the ordinations occur very rarely, and the few persons to be ordained can 
’ come to the bishop* 

1039* Is there not this objection to there being but one bishop in India, tliat a 
great part of his time is necessarily consumed in travelling from place to place in 
so extensive a diocese ?'*-“He cannot travel far without coming to some place which 
it is desirable for him to visitand he can always arrange as to his correspondence, 
which I suppose cun be conducted without inconvenience. It should be recollected, 
the bishop is only bound to go on his visitation once in three years. 

1040. Might it not be very desirable that there should be a second bishop in 
India, who should be able, upon the vacancy of the office, to consecrate one of the 
clergy upon the spot, so that he might enter at once upon tlie functions of the office, 
whicli might save the necessity of a journey to England r—J'hat might be con¬ 
venient, but it would not be desirable as an emiformi practice to appoint a clergy- 
^man on the spot to the vacant bishopric ; and if you make a second bishop, you 
must give him the allowances to enable him to keep up the dignity of his station. 

Besides, there would be a division of rule, perhaps; in fact, in the present infancy 
of the establishment it does not appear to me to be necessary. 1 think the arch¬ 
deacons could perform the functions just as well, and the Company or the govern¬ 
ment would be saved man^ thousands of pounds a year, both in salary and in 
pension. At all events, tlie public finantxjs should not he burthened with the 
expense of two additional bishops; but if the Christian community in India should 
urge the* appointment of a more numerous hierarchy, they might reasonably be 
required to contribute to its maintenance. : 

1041, What objection do yap see to the archdeacons being enabled to perform 
the functions of the bishop with the same salary that they now receive?—The 
Goyernment can by Act of Parliament delegate to them certain functions of the 
bishop^ while the episcopal; atatioo^ is in abeyance; and I can see no objection to 
their powers being extet^ded white the . bishop is in the discharge of his own 
functions, provided they cbt|,tame, as before, subordinate to the bishop, revive «)o 
additional allowances, and do not assume the prelatical title. The establishment 
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of chapjMni^ is wo uaftll to jusl^ any incrtuse of di^iteri^ It Appears •qoite 
dtsproportioiiato to iiavA a -ia Bongal* « Mshop for 30 t* 

Madms, indabish«^far :ai$ntlbtiii^y. .. 

1042. Of toe Europeans In India, is W$ toiiijfeiMa pfoporiion presby- 
lerians ?— Yes,good many at the pitsiddiSit^. 

1043. VTbat sort of proportion of "EhropeaTna lo Calcutia do yon think?-” 

There a good nmoy Scotchmen at the presideiKuiSS, apjti they ate generally Pres¬ 
byterians ; they have a church of their own, tor send out 

and pay.a chaplain. , ■ , ■ V 

1044. Have they not a presbyterian establishi»e®| profideiicies ?— 

Yes. , ' 




1045. Are there many Catholics among the Europe«m8 ?^Very few, eiccept. 
among the European soldiers, the majwty of whom ai« ^orally Irish; they are 
allowed access to a Catholic priest. The ^vernnw^t pay the salaiy of a Catocdic 
priest at one or two stations. . " 


Veneris, 16* dm Murtm, 1831S. 

Sir James Macdoitald* Bart, in tiie Chair. 


JAMES SUTHERLAND, Esq. called in and examined. 

1046. When did you return from India?—-Iti April kst 

1047. From Calcutta?—Yes. ' ’ 

1048. How were you occupied principally durfi^ yonf nesideoce in Calcutta ?— 
Chiefly in connexion with the press* 

1049. During what period were you connected with the press ?—I was for some 
time in the year 1818, again in 1823, and subsequently fe)r the last four or five years 
of my residence. 

1050. Were you yourself editor of any pa,per published there ?—I was, editor of 
several publications, and for the last three years editor of a daily Journal, the Bengal 
Hurkaru or Messenger. 

1051. Wher^ was it first estaidished?*—! cannot tell at this momeait; k was 
a great many* years ago* 

'1052. How many English newspiipers are pubfiahedin Calcutta?—I have a list 
of the papers published in the begt^ing Of the year 1831, which, with the pei> 
mission of theCointnittee, I will put in* i . . . * • ;< 
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The Fjibis of ImbU in the togmning of the Year 183). 


Daily - 


CAWVTTA. 

Enonten H')ewsp^peb$ ; 

{ TheBengalIlurkaruand Chronicle 
The John BnU - - . - 

The India Gazette . . - 


Tn-weekly editionsof thfel 

Chroniela 


Twice a week 


The Government Gaaette 
The Bengal Hci^d 


The Calcutta Literary Gazette 
The Oriental Observer 

Native Newspapers • 

The Janri Jehan Numa 
The Summachar Cbunduca 
The Sunbad Tuneor Nassuk 
The Bunga Boot 
The Sunbad Coumoody 


Monthly Publications: 

The Calcutta Magazine , - , 

The Gleanings of Scaence - - - 

The Kaleidoscope * ^ . 

The Christian Intelligencer - - 

* • 

Quarterly: 

The Bengal Arnw List - - - 

The Army List 11 . M. Forces in India - 
Tlie Calcutta Quarterly Register y - 

Yearly: * 

The Bengal Annual - - - - 

The Bengal Souvenir - - - - 

The Bengal Almanack 

The Companion, and Appendix to Do. 

The Bengal Directory 

The Calcutta Directwy - * * ■ 


Publisher, 

Samuel Smith &, Co. 
Geo. Pntchaid. 

J. B. Scott &L Co. 

J. B. Scott &, Co. 
Samuel Smith Si Co. 

G. H. Hutman. 

Samuel Smith & Co. 
- - Ditto. 

Geo. Pril chard. 


Hurryhar Datt. 
Bhuwanichum Bamierjec. 
Kistnomohun Doss. 
Bholoiiauth Seen. 

Gobind Ohatteijee. 


Samuel Smith & Co. 
W. Thacker 8c Go. 

J. J, Fleuiy. 

Church Mission Press. 


Samuel Smith 8c Co. 

- Ditto. 

J. B. Scott 8l Co, 


Samuel SttSih 8c Co. 
<- - Ditto. 

- « Ditto. 

- * Ditto. 

- - Ditto. 

J. B. Scott Co. 


i6 Mnnh i8 [*• 
JlfiMet Sttlhtrlaitd., 

F>if 


With the exception of the Bengal Hurkaru press, at which alone no less than 14 
periodicals, ddily, tri-weakly, monthly, quarterly and annual, are published, (includ¬ 
ing four political and literary journals,) all the presses at which Uie other publica¬ 
tions enumerated above are published, and several others, undertake general printing, 

and 
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7 and there are pt^rired several'Adv^liisers, Pride CurrfentSi &c., and occasionally 
bddlc8andi)ami.h!ks. 

./«;/,« .ii(i/it)hnd, Arc yoo aware whether ktiy dther English journal has been puWished since 

F-zk/- ybu left CalcutM ^—There liiiW been several since 1 ieft‘jSa!dntte, journals^published 
in English; one is called The Keformer, by'd native; and published by 

natives ; '|'he, lie^*'"^^dian, conducted by a’^entlehian Of the cl^’sk of AnglO’- Indians ; 

The Enquirer; add ^ believe; The faesperuSi,,^^ ,^ , 

1054. Whorti do you understand by the Ai^lo-IpdMp)^ t^Gencrally the children 

of British fathers by Asiatic mothers, add all Christians #bid jitte not British-born or 
aboriginal. , " , ^, 

1055. W'hom do you understand by the term Ualf-dake, as familiarly used in 

India for the last 60 yeiirs ?—The same classes. , ' ! ‘ 

10,Applying them equally to the descendants of Portuguese, Dutch and 
Frencli, as well as of English parents ?-^Applyiag to all W'ho are not Aboriginal or 
European. I desire to plate it on record that I ctihsidOr lllie wbVd half-cAstc 
as oflensive and improper. 

1057. Do you po.s8css any documents by which could be shown to the Committee, 
or cari you from recollection state to tiie Committee, tlie nutnbers of eacii of the 
j>apers published at ('aleutta in the native languages simply, or in the native anO 
English languages ?• - I have not any accurate information as to the circulation of the 
the iJative papers, hut I call give a good idea as to that 6f the English new'spa]iers, 

, ,1058. In what language arc the native journals publLshed?—All Bengalee, wiiii 
onA''exception, which is a Persian paper. There was formerly an Hindostanee 
paper. About 5,060 is the circulatibii of the Eii^lish jiapcrs. 

1059. Including the tri-weekly as well as tlic daily papers?—Yes; the number 
includes the entire circulation, but it is rather a low estimate. 

lotio. Cun you state what number of newspapers or periodicals arc published at 
tiic other two presidencies?—There are three English riew'spapers published at 
IVladtas : The Covernnient Gaiicttc, The Madras Gazette, and The Madras 
L ouner. 

lodi. At Bombay?-—At Bombay two: the Bombay Gazette, and the Courier. 

10G2. Is there any native paper at Bombay?—There is, I believe, a Cujerattce 
paper. , . A , . . 

1063. Prince of Wales Island dr Singapore rgr-Thcre is a newspaper at 
Singapore, anil one also at Malacca. At Penang, the Gazette, 1 believe, has ceased. 

1064. At Canton?- At Canton tlicrc arc now two. 

106.5. Have you seen the official return that tms been published of the nd^-spapers 
in India?—I have seen such a return copicii into the newspapers only. 

1066. Did it appear to you to be accurate as for as it went?—No, it was in- 

accuriiie in njany particulars. In tiie rctui'n Of pipers for 1830 there are many 
inaccuracies. ‘ 

1067. Have you the means of staling what portion of the papers, whether hiilivc 

and Engli.sli, or English only, are subscribed for by natives, and wliat portion'by 
Europeans ?^l have iio certain means of answering that qitestion ; biit my imi*rds- 
sion b, that the number of natives wlio subscribe to papers published by Edrt^eans 
in English is extreiucly limited. ' 

^ 1068. Witii 
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lofuS. WHH rospeet t|» in tj|>e native language, yoa 

' that tlic circiilutU^-* k \«onltM5^;(*o;-tbe;ptiv.ee, e)cclusivetj)'i*-rr*-AJ|ffi|i,^t 

exclusively?.', , y ' 

i.o^U* papers arc sutecribed'ibrOTt; 


natives r 
10/ 
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That nnipber totally excicKm.laU^es. 

70. That is tpially exchlKpbs OatiyO press 

71. Ifnder whatregulawh .prac^^^ 


Yes. 

Cakntta press at this time r 


How 


is the press at present ;cpi 


, ^f--Eii>ei^y paperls puW^ 

Government, revocable {|l; with or without inquiry or notice. 

1072. Do you mean with or without assigning reasons ?—Yes, with or without! 

assigning.'O^isori'S.', \ 

1073. Has tbi.s regulation ever been acted upon ; aqd if so, at what period ?— 
Itwa's first acted on in the case of the Calcutta Journal in the year 1823; that 
paper Imviug been auppres^d undei’that regulation. 

1074. it acted opisin any other instance you are aware of?—In another Wse, 
that of tiic Calcutta Chronicle in the ytar 1827. 

1075. Can you slate from your own personal knowledge the particulars of these 

* two acts of suppression P-rYes. I have no copy of the official correspondence in 
the first case, but I was attached to the paper at tlie time. 1 recollect that it was 
ijstensibly suppressed for the insertion of a pamphlet of Colonel the Hon. Leicester 
.Stanhope, published in England, on a free-press in India* 

1076. Were they suppressed with or vvitbout any reasons assigned ?—^The reason 
as.signed in the first case, to llte best of my recollection, was the iiepublication o| the 
pamphlet in question;' I beg to slate, however, that I speak entirely on this point 
from memory,, I have no document by me at present to refer to. 

1077. Were you connected yourself with either qf the publications at the time of 
the suppression rT^With both. 

1078. What was the reason in the case of the Calcutta Chronicle ?—I have a 
copy of the official correspondence in the case of the suppression of the Calcutta 

* Chronicle, but no specific reason was assigned; the general tenor was stated to be 
objectionable. 

1079. 1 think it was stated by you in the case of the Calcutta Journal, the reason 

assigned was the republication of the pamphlet of Colouer Stanhojier—Yes, I 
tiiink that was the principal realkon assigned; the official letter may have referred to 
other publications. ^ 

1080. Will you explain what you mean by emjgn} Dp yoi^^jhiean formally 
notified hy the Government to the proprietors f-*-l mean it was adverted to in the 
letter 8u*ppressing the paper. 

1081. Do you recollect whether that was the sole ground stated in the letter?— 
I do not at liiis rhoment disfmtgiy recollect. ' 

1082. But it was your own impression at the time that tliat was the real cause 

of its suppression?—Not that,it was tile real cauise- My own impression was, 
that the Jaw itself bad^, wHhi jthp, q?tpfes^; v Of putting down that 

paiier. , ♦ 

1083. How long previpnaly tp the suppression had that Regulation been made?— 
It came into operation a few months previously. 

E.I.— 1 . Y ‘ ' 1084, Was 
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7~ 1084. Was that pri# <if'strtiseqllent to Mr. Bilckiri«hatri« terfilimlfeiofi r—Sub- 

J'aHt ' Sutherland, 108,5. With respect tb ^^^uppresaiiifi of the Calcutta Chronicle, was it e»er 
/iv(/. ascertained on what groph^s thiit suppressipti took plhce iS—^The Gbvernibeht, , 
although respectfulljj/ IsOhehed to stke iheVgrouhclSi r^hlad^td b'ut it was 

privately stated to hkvie beeh suppressed for a paragraphi of* which 1 ha# a copy 
here; the Subsjtkhce of the paragrapJj contained a suggestion, Wat if the Govern¬ 
ment sbodhi prosecirte a Certain iSrhi ip Calcutta With of making tbcoi the 

“ scapegoats,” as it whs called, in the 'case of the Sth’mjpi'; that the cbmiftunity 
should indemnify them for the loss likely to be entailed Oh ui«kh thereby. 

1086. Have you a copy of the official corrcspondeneel’w-Yei^ i ltai*©; 

{The Witness delivered in the same, which is mallows .*] ' 

“ To Mr. Willmm Adam and Mr. WtUkrs Holcrofl, Proprietors of the 

* Calcutta Chronicle. ' 

“ General Department: ’ 

“ Gentlemen, Council Cliapiber,_ 3tst May 1827, 

“ The general tenor of the contents of the Calcutta Chronicle having been for 
some time past highly disrespectful to the Government and to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, and that paper of the 29th instant in particular, comprising 
several paragraphs, in direct violation of the Ucgulatidns regarding the press, I am 
directed to inform you, that the Right honourable the Vice-President in Council 
haa l^splved that the license granted to you on the 25th January last for the print¬ 
ing and publishing of the Calcutta Chronicle be cancelled, and it is hereby cancelled 
accordingly from the present date. 

“ I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

I C. Lmkingtpn, 

**'Chief Secretary to the Government.” 

Charles Lushingtm, Esq., Chief Secretary to the Government. 

“ Sir : “ Calcutta, 31st May 1827, 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this date, in¬ 
forming me-that the license of the Calcutta Chrotkcle is cancelled by the Right 
honourable the Vice-President in Council. ^ 

“ As his Lordship in Council has not seen fit to indicate the particular articles or 
paragraphs that have brought upon^ me this heavy,expression of his disjeleasure, 

1 am at a loss to know wherein my offence consists, what are the violations of the 
Press Regulations to which his Lordship refers, or in what respects the general tenew 
of the paper has been considered as highly disrespectful to the Government, and to 
the Honourable the Court of Directors. ^ 

“ I l)eg to call to the recollection of his Lordship in Council, that the rules 
attached to the Press Regulation am expressly declared to impose no irksome 
restraints on the publication and discussion of any matters of gen^fral interest 
relating to European or Indian a&irs, provided they adb conducted with the 
temper 'and decorum which the Government, has a right to expect from those 

living 
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living nnd^r i^l f^rotepqtion j, nejtUef do. they preclude individuals frohn, offeriijUgy. in isV 

a teinperaic and decorous roann0r, tljrowg}>. tl»eclmnoel of the public newspa^ll^,',or * _ " ’ 

Other periodicaiiWt^ks, ibeir pwn yitew^ au4;Sendments3relative to matters awl^idg Jamt.s sniiuihnri, 
th^ ip tercets ol tbe cotttinunity , ; ) W|t|i/^prp^ound deference to i Ins Lordslu^^j J^” 

Council, •! beg tp:, state, .that in dffeang njy sentiments relative to matters atfep^dg 
the ioterciits of eommdmj^*; E arn not conscious of having transgressed the 
bounds''hpre preserved. , ■■ ■ , 

!** 1 beg respectfully tqisnb^t, for the. cons|de|iition of his Lordship in Council, 
tl^tjn eve^y former case ^pp^cssion sevef4 . previous admonitions have been 
given, whereas ip the present, pase^ aithpwgh i; ;ain inforaied that the general tenor 
of the contents of tlm .Cnlcnt*aChtonic%^,hm* .teen considered for some time past 
highly disrespectful, yet the withdrawal of, the license is sudden and unexpected, 
and Jhas not been preceded by any authoritative warning, to which it would have 
been at once rriy duty, tpy,interest, apd niy inclination to attend. 

“ Knowing the difficulties and dfimgers that beset the path of an Indian editor, 

I was origiually induced to allow my name to be sent in to Government in that 
character with extreme unwillingness, which was vanquished chiefly by the hope of 
being instrumental in 'BaVihg f^om destruction the property of a poor man, vested in 
a paper that had incurred the displeasure of Government in that case, and subse¬ 
quently enebef aged me to embark property on my own account in a similar concern. 

I venture to hope that an engagement thus commenced for the benefit of another 
will not be terminated bythe wt of his Imrdship in Council, to my great loss, with¬ 
out any premonition for my guard and guidance. 

“ 1 have only to add, that should his Lordship in Council be pleased to extend to 
me the same consideration which lias been bestowed upon others in similar circum¬ 
stances, it will be my earnest endeavour to avoid whatever may appear likely to be 
deemed a violation of the |^ress EegulationiS. 

** I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(signed) “ fV. Adam, 

. “ Sole rroprietor of the Calcutta Chronicle.” 


To Mr. /VUUam Adam. 

“ General Department; 

“Sir: / ' Council Chambers, 1st June 1827. 

“ Your letter of yesterday s date having been laid before Government, 1 am 
directed to inform you, that the Right honourably the Vice-Preside^lu Counci’ does 
not think it necessary to inake any more s^scific reference to the objectionable 
passages contained in Uie Calcutta Chronicle of the 29th ultimo than was done in 
my communication of yesterday. 

“ 2. I am desired to add, tj^at the remainder of your letter requires no other reply 
than that the warnings publicly given to other editors wem sufficient^^or your infor¬ 
mation, and that Government does not sec fit to accede to your application for per¬ 
mission to continue the publication of the Calcutta Chronicle, 

, “ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

* . .. . (signed) ** C. Zushington, 

“ Chief Secretary to Government. 

J0S7. Do 
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16 Maicli 18' 2 ^087. Dp you mefu that 0o< previous comoiunicatiou ha<J tak^ place tJetueen 

‘J_ thplGoveraiuent ai >4 the editor,prior to this?—None whatever. 



w88. In the absence of any declaration m the part of the sccrqtaiy of the 
Government as to whet were the ohjectfOnable paragraphfi contained in the paper, 
what w-as vour ot#'n itopreSsion as to u'hat those paragraphs were ?—t found it 
extremely difficult tb fonipany idea on tlie subject, from the Vianety of matter whicli 
was introduced into one day’s paper; a great variety of topics being dis6u»?ed in 
each number rendere it impossible, * ' : ^ 

1089. Your attention was recalled to a parliculaT mibil^rl^^The number of the 
29tb May; I think it was in that number that Uic paragrtkph which I have mentioned 
appeared, and which was afterwards privately pointed out a« the para|^ph that gave 
oflence to the Government* , , , 


1090. Yon stated that it was privately intimated to you afterwards what'th^ ob¬ 
jectionable passage was; do you mean that it was iutiaiated to you by a piivate 
iricnd r —Yes, by a private friend. 

!OQi, Not from authority ?—No, not from authority, 

1092. li ou, in fact, then never had reisou to know what w'cre the grounds of 
the suppression ?—Nothing beyond that private intimation. ^ 


1093. The last letter of the chief secretary adverts to warnings publicly given to 
other editors, which he conceives would besumdent for your information; what was 
the nature of those public warnings ?—They had called the attention of other editors 
to certain articles-which had been deemed offensive by the Government. 


1094. Where and to whom vvere those warnings given?-—la Calcutta, given to 
the editor of the Bengal Chronicle. 

1095. Publicly ?—Officially. 

1096. To whom were they addressed r—To the proprietor, 

1097. What was his name ? — Monte de Rosario, 

1098. Were not those warnings matters of public notoriety?—They were pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers of the day. 

T099. liad they any effect on the editor of the paper in making him more ' 
cautious in his publications?—That paper never was suppressed-, 

tioo. Then may it be inferred that they had that effect on the paper?—It is 
difficult to say, because a change in the Govei riiment^occa.sioned in several instances 
H change in the policy towards tlje papers. ^ 

1101. Was tue Government changed at this period?—It was, 

1 102. Ill the case of Mr. Buckiij^iam, were any warnings given to him officially ? 

— Yes, several. \ * *, 

1103. Was his conduct altered in consequence of them?—I believe so. In 
consideration of his own interest he must liavic endeavoured to frame his conduct 
according to tljp wishes ol the Government, but that fte did not succeed is apparent, 
inasimicli as he was first transmitted, and tlie paper subsequently suppressed. 

1104. Is it vvithin your knowledge at what date the present Regulations affecting 
the press at Calcutta were made; are tlicy coeval with the supreme audiority of the 
English in Bengal?—By no means; the Regulations under which it is now conducted 
were enacted in 1823, 


1105. Was 
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1105. Was noMbe press always under some restrictions ewr since tbe English 
authority was established in India?—No, it was not; in the time Of Wii^n 
Hastings it was as free as it is now in England. ^ 

1,106. On the occasion of the .snpfiression of the t^vo papers in question, was there 
any loss of property sustained by the proprietors ?.—In the drst a very enormous loss, 

1107. At how much do you estimate that loss ?—I should say it had not been 
overrated at 40,000 /, 

• 1108. How do you estimate that; was it divided into shares?—It was divided 

into 400 shares, 300 of whi<^ were offered for sale* and upwards of 90 of them 
readily sold at that valuation prior to Mr. Buckingham’s transmission. 

1109. Ttie Calcutta Chronicle was only a three-times-a-week paper ; what was 
the loss on the suppression of that paper ?—I should say, on a low valuation^ 1,000 /.; 
it had bnly been established four months. 

1110. How many persons have been transmitted from India during your rosidoiait; 
tiiere for offences against the press?—Two from Calcutta and one from Bombay. 

nil. Is the case of Bombay that which ultimately came before a court of law 
^in this country?—Yes; Mr- Fair. 

1113. To what extent tlien, under the Tlegulations, does the liberty of the press 
practically exist in Calcutta?—It entirely depends on the views of the Govermueni 
for the tune being, whatever those may be. Under the administration of L(a(l 
William Bcntiock, a very great latitude is allowed to it; it is virtually iis free as it i.'> 
here in fact. 

1113. How did it stand during the lime of liis immediate predecessor, LoVd 
Amherst?—In the early part of Lord Amherst’s administration it was extremely 
limited; indeed Lord Amherst transmitted one editor, and suppressed the Calcutta 
.Tournal; but in the latter part of his administration his Lordship never interfered 
with the press at all while he was on the spot. 

IH4. Does not his policy with respect to the press scetn to have undergone 
change during his administration?—Yes, some considerable change. 

1115. During the al>sence of Lord Amherst in the Upper Provinces was tliere 
any change perceivable in the liberty of the press?—It was during bis Lordship's 
absence tluit the Calcutta Chronicle was suppressed; there was an immediate change 
on his Lordship’s departure. * . • 

lilt). Did anything transpire publicly to mark his Lordship’s sense of that sup¬ 
pression one lyay or other Not at all. j , . 

1117. Vl^hat uwe the general objects of discussion in llie English newspapers at 
Calcutta?—Uevenue, police, judicature, coloniza’tion; but also a very large iulusioii 
of strictly European politics. 

1118. Had the editors numerous correspondents, and if so, of what class did 
they consist?— A great many; chiefly Europeaus and Anglo-Indians, and some 
natives also. 

1119. Are not the civil servants prohibited from engaging actively in tlie papers 
at Calcutta ?->rThere was some order of the kind published sotne years ago, but they 
still dc correspond very fargely with the press, both civil ami military servants ot tiie 
Company. 

1120. Wljiit 
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,1120. Wbat w,£Mi. the circ^|alion of the Bengal B^urKaru when you left that 
country?—In all its edftioas if,circulated,i^pwards of i,$00, ^ 

1121. That is to say, in its tri-.iw’eelily editions ?—The’three cditious circulated 

upwards of 1,500; that of the daily alone was 8ao. , , 

1122. Of whom did your subscqhera consist; were there any natives aifeong them ? 

—Very few natives. , . ; . 

1123. What is the price of the daily paper at Calcutta ?—About 7 d, 

1124. Is there any stamp duty?—None. There is a:Ppsta^ pharge^. 

1125. What was the monthly subscription P—Xhe iyjbscription is eight 

rupc'es, or 64 rupees by the year, if paid in advance, ,, 

1126. Are the expenses of paper and printing hqaykr t^orp ,t^ in 

England?—Considerably. 

1127. From wliat cause does that arise?—We have to import our pape-r, ink, 
types, presses, &c. from England. 

1128. What was formerly the price of new'spapers at Calcutta, do you know ?— 
Formerly, 1 believe, they were all weekly journals; the price was then four rupees 
a month. 

1F29. By what means was the price reduced ?—By active competition, in whicl’* 
Mr. Buckingham took the lead. ., 

1130. What class of persons do you employ as printers and compositors ?— 
Portuguese of the country and Hindoos. 

1131. Native Christians?—No, Portuguese and Hindoos. 

,1132. Are they expert in their business?—Very expert. 

1133. The Hindoos, pray how do tliey perform their parts?—When it is con¬ 
sidered that many, of them do not read English at all, with surprising expertness.^ 

1134. What number of persons in all are employed on the Hurkaru press?— 
Probably 50 or 60 in the publication of tlie newspapers alone; I have no means of 
knowing accurately. 

1135I. Of the native press, what arc the topics tliat.are principally discussed ?— 
They now discuss questions of government, jurisprudence, revenue and police; ansi 
religion some of them discuss very largely. 

113G. Of your 800 subscribers, what number may have been resident in Cab 
cutta ?—More than half. , z 

1137. What impediment is there to the qirculatipn of the neyrapapers in the pro¬ 
vinces?—The postage. 

1138. Is the |)ofttage as heavy^now as it was formerly ?—l/>rd Wi|liam Bajtinck 
has made a very considerable red^tion in, i|3 formerly it was charged pearly as a 
letter postage, now there are two fixed rates; two annas to all places within a certain 
limit, and four annas to ail places beyond that lioih- 

1139. What was the largest amount paid to Ooyerpuient by that postage?—One 

journal pait# by contract to the Government 3,boo siqca rupees a .montli, or 300/., 
under the old system. . 

1140. Has the reduction in the postage increased the sale of the newspapers?— 
Considerably. That of the Hurkaru lias increased : I am not sure thut it has been 
so with the other ucwsfmpers. 

1141. 'fo what extent?—Probably 200or 300. 


1142. Has 
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1142. Has the reduction tiroduo^ anV defalcation in the revenue ?^r 
not, because it wasiagreed that the'pr'oprietors of newspapers should be respon^lc' * ’ “ *' 

for such defalcation, if any occurred, and no daim has been made upon them, Jamn 

fore I suppose there is no defalcation. ' ’ f , 

j 143. D6 you know what amount is derived fiOrn that source for the conveyance 
of newspapers ?—I should think one-tenth of the whole post-office revenue, about 
70,000 rt'upi^es. 

* 1144, By the yeat?—Yes. 

1145. Is there the samti fate of postage at Madras and the Bombay presidencies 
as at Bengal?—No, the old rates are retained, and they ate very heavy. 

1146. Can' you speak to what they are ?-^Thc postage of a paper from Madras 
to Calcutta, for example, is one rupee 14 annas j one rupee seven annas from 
Madral tt> Ganjam, and seven annas from Ganjam to Calcutta. Under the pre¬ 
sent Regulations the postage from Ganjam to Calcutta would be only four annas. 

1147. The Madras rate of postage would appear to be more tlian double that 
of Bengal ?—great deal more. 

1148. During your connection with the periodical press have you known any 
ihstance in which writings have been charged as having a tendency to promote 
sedition or revolt among the native troops ?—I am not aWare of any instance of 
the kind. 

1149. What benefit do you suppose to have arisen from the free discussion of the 
press in Bengal?—I think it has acted as a check on the conduct of public function¬ 
aries, and occasionally led to very useful investigations. 

1150. What reason have you for supposing that it operates as a salutary control 
on any of the functionaries at Bengal ?—I imagine they all stand in awe of that 
public constituted by the Europeans, in the service and out of the service, a large 
body of Anglo-Indians, and a number of intelligent natives in Calcutta. 

1151. Has the press on any occasion within your experience been rendef-ed 
available for the defence of public functionaries when attacked r—Yery frequently; 
ftjey have frequently availed themselves of it against attacks made on them through 
the same channel. 

1152. Do any particular instances of this nature occur to you?—I cannot at this 
moment recal any particular instance. I remember one instance in which a gentle¬ 
man in the civil service was,changed with having compelled a rich nativfe to lend 
him his boat. The Sudder or Supreme Company’s Court of Calcutta wrote to 
request the pkme of the author of this attack, i^ich was given to -ltljem, and an 
investigation ensi^d, by which, 1 believe, tl|fe conduct of "that servant was 
exculpated. ' 1 , 

1153. Since the relaxation of the press in Bengal under Lord William Bentinck 
have you heard any allegation oS specific mischief in any instance having arisen to 
the Government from that relaxation ?—I recollect none, except in a rival pajier ; 
perhaps, in discjjssion with rival papers, they endeavoured to make out that the re¬ 
laxation of the press was dangerous to the Government •, but I know of no specific 
instance that can be produced. 

1154. When you spoke of the^elaxation of the restrictions on the press on liie 
part of the existing Governor Genera), do you mean the Committee to understand 

that 
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i~\r T~T llje sfa'rtfc {)ower of tratwmisjSiioii from India which has been exercised in form r 

I j arc JI 3a. ' j<5 at this moment held over the press and its coftductors exactly as 

Stuh ihtid^ bt-foi e?—-Precisely f'he same state of law exists; 4 

/•'k’- .1155. Tlten wiiatjdp yoft understand by (he term rehxHtiM under tlw Inter go-' 

vefninent 6t I^rd William IJentinck ?--"I mean, practically, ’that his Lordstjifi has 
never interfered nitij the press, and that it iias been privately understood he never 
will do so. t 

1156. ■ Yoti' have stated in your own experience in India you have known three ' 
instances in iVhich jpersons were traostnitied trom IinliaP-^Ye®. ‘ 

I if,j. Does your experience, or dot's your knowledge historically, enable you to 
state to the (.lornmittce any. mid how many, further itislances at any pret'Cding period ? 
—1 am not aware of more instances historically recoixled of iransmission for 
olfenccs of the press. ^ 

TI',8. Ihen in the course of all that you know', personally and historically, yon 
can state to the Committee only four instances in which this power of restricting 
the press by transmitting from India the conductor of a periodical tvork has been 
enforced by the British Government in any of the jiresidencies ?—Only four 
instances in which the press has been restricted by tiiat means. ' 

1159. In one of those instances which you have specified, the case of Mr. Fair 
at lioDjbay, the party applied to a court of law in England to receive compensation 
for the injury sustained by him in ^nsequence of such transmission j can you state 
te the Counnittce what was tho result of such trial?—To the best of my recollection, 
Mr. Fair was tOo late in bringing on his case ; there was a technical objection taken ; 

I tliink he was defeated on tiiat ground. 

1160. Can you stale to the Committee generally at what period die press was 

resuicted fiir the first lime to the class of restrictions under which it is,now sub¬ 
jected in Bengal ?— In point of fact, it is under two restrictions at this juncture ; 
the one the law of transmission, the first enactment of which 1 do not positively 
recollect, but it was long prior to the dale ot the present Charter; the second 
was enacted in 1823. ‘ ^ 

1161. Whac was the second class of restrictions to which in your last answer you 
have referred ?—The licensing regulation of the late M r. Adam, as Governor General. 

1162. Reference has been made to the case of Mr. Fair; upon wliat ground was 

he transtniited from Bombay ?^For an alleged dlisr^esentation of tlie proceed¬ 
ings of the Supreme Court. 4 

1163. Was the paper he elated his ow'rt property ?—It vvas in part, if not 
entirely, the property of one of tf^ secretaries to Government, Mr. Warden. 

1164. What took place witli respect to him ?-—Sir Charles Hdreourt Chambers, 
one of the King's jodges, conceiving the Government to be responsible for tins mis- 
repiesentutipn, inasmuch as the paper was the projjerty of one of their principal 
confidential servanls, complained of it, on which the Government called on Mr* Fair 
to make an apology, and on his refusing to do so he Was ti'ansmitted to England m 
China. 

n()5; Under what Government Regulations is the prcjss at Bombay conducted? 
—^'i’hcrc is no Regulation for the press at Bombay, bat it is restrained by the terror 
of the law of transmission, I apprehend, applicable to#|gUshmen. 

1666. Do 
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11()6. Do the saoae Regulations that exist at Calcutta exist at Bougifcwy » 
1]ie satue Hegulatipfti was proposed at Boniljay, but the judg('s unanimously 
is as “ repugnant to the laws of the realm,” in the words of the Act of Parlianwiit, 

1167. Was that decision not in contradiction to a decision of the IMvj Council? 
—It was; but the judges of the court did not conceive themselves bound hyjte' 
decision of the Privy Council. ^ 

11(^8. When the Regulation was registered at Calcutta do you know bow many 
judges w'ere on the l>ench?—Only one, Sir Francis M‘iyaughtcn, a puisne judge. 

1169. Were you present in court yourself at the time?—I was, and repoited the 
whole proceeding, , 

1170. What took place on tliat occasion r—Counsel were heard agaiut the I’cgu- 
Jation on the part of the proprietors of several journals tljcre, and also on t!ie purl of 
sonic ^enlightened natives on behalf of their countiymen ; but tlic judge stated in the 
course of his judgment that lie had previously promised tiic Government to sanction 
some such Regulation. 

1171. Th6 Regulation refers to the licensing and not to the power of transmission^ 
—•To tlie licensing, 

' 11.7-2. Who were the judges at Bombay who refused to register the Regulation of 

the Government?—Sir Edward West, chief justice, Sir Charles llurcourt Chauibers, 
and Sir Ralph, Rico. 

1173. Did the other judges at Calcutta dissent from the opinion of Sir Francis 
M‘Nauglitcn ?-—There were no other judges at the time, he was alone on the bench. 

1174. MOiat are the Regulations rcsti>ecting the press at Madras?—It is undcr 
u rigorous censorship. 

1175. Who is the censor?—Generally one of the secretaries to Government; 

I believe, the Chief Secretary. 

11 “G. Is the censorship usually acted upon ?;—Constantly. There have been 
repeated instances of articles rejected in the Madras pajicrs-having been sent up to 
Calcutta, and piiblislied there. 

• • 1177. What is the form adopted as between the publisher and the censor?- - 
Tiie paper is sent to him in proof, and he strikes out anything that he disapproves 
of, cither original or select. 

1178. Have you known instances of considerable omissions in Consequence ?— 
Several. The first I recollect is that of the proceedings of a mecling assembled to 
address the Marquis of HaiStings in 1818 ; the censor forbade them to be published, 
and they were sent up to the Calcutta Journal apd inserted in it. 

n 79,« The , Marquis of Hastings lieing GsJvernor General ?—Yes. The first 
instance in which I ever heard of it was a letter of the late t^rincess Charlotte, 
written on her death-bed to her mofoer. 

1180. Does the oeasorsbip ^tend to European politics as well as Indian matter ? 

—Even to Parliamentary debates. * 

1181. Can you produce any examples of rejected articles rejected by the censor 
at Madras, which have been forwarded to you at Calcutta for publication?— 
Yes, I have one here,^in8erted in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 29th of July 1820. 

t 'l 82. In the event of an omission being made by the censor, how is the vacuum 
filled up ?—Generally Jgi lines of stars or asterisks. 

E.I.— I. z 1183, Then 
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jt; M d g 11183. Tbifen the Committee is to understood tliiit, excepting only the power of 
j . ar I 1 38, which is common to each of the three presidencies^, ti»e presidencies 

Jmif’futherlmdi are practically under Regulations each distinct from the other?—Yes,; each dijstinct 
JvVf, from the other. ' - : r , 

1184. The censorship defending altogether 00 the Judgment and discretion of 
the individual filling the office of Secretary to the Governmenjt, it is presumed that 
great variations and fluctuations would take place as to the manner in which the 
duties of the censorship are from time to time discharged ?--'Yery great j they 
must depend on the views of the person exercising it for. the time being. 

1185. What Regulations, according to your view, would it be expedient to make 
for the press, due regard being bad to the safety of the British empire in, India ?— 

I 'sec no reason why the press in India should not be left as perfectly free, ^bject 
to the control of the laws, as it is in Great Britain itself; on the contrary, Ahink 
that freedom is attended with even less danger, if possible, in India than in Great 
Britain. s ^ 

1186. State to the Committee the grounds on which you form that opinion.?— 

1 conceive that the press for the present, and for a very long time to come, can only 
operate on the minds of the English, Anglo-Indians, and the natives very con-" 
siderably enlightened ; that if the Government desire to have the good opinion of 
such men, which I presume to he cherished by all public functionaries, the natives 
in general in India would enjoy the advantages of a free press without being aware 
cif the instrument bj)' which they are benefited, or even capable at present of under¬ 
standing it. I would appeal also in support of that opinion to the fact recorded in 
Indian history, that in the time of Warren Hastings, certainly the most critical 
period of our empire in India, the press laboured under no other restrictions than 
the law of England, which w'as found amply sufficient to check its licentiousness. 

I have had an opportunity of referring to the earliest paper published in Bengal, 
and it was violent, and even scurrilous in the extreme, in its attacks on public men ; 
but the law in that case was foend sufficient to suppress it, by subjecting the editor, 
to numerous and heavy fines. 

1187. Were the fines enforced by prosecutions for libel?—By prosecutions for 
libel in the Supreme Court, and the verdicts of juries. 

1188. Do you think that writings of such a desciiption would be tolerated in the 
present state of society in India r—No such writings* as those contaiued in the 
earliest paper published in Bengal would now be tolerated one day, according 
to the present taste of the communW in India. 

1189. Was it tffe enforcement of the English law of libel that was found sufficient 
to put it down ?—Yes, the English law of libel. 

1190. Did not Mr. Hastings obtain various verdicts from successive juries ?— 

He obtained ‘various verdicts against Mr. Hickey, the proprietor of that paper 
alluded to, Hickey’s Gazette ; and when that Governor left Bengal, he held a bond 
of Mr. Hickey’s, which be generously cancelled on leaving the country, a bond for 
these fines, amounting to 3,000/. ^ .* , . i 

1191. Has not the cifcle from which juries might be taken considerably enlarged 
in Calcutta since the time of Mr. Hastings ?—Very muchii|>,^. classes. 

1192. What 
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uja..Wta« da&Blty.in yooroirfiiiOT,^ in juiy trinl, for qSS^ oi the 
pies* Wt-aicutta pf 1 know of none, I have beard of fears exprmed by 
that there raght Be a difficulty of obtaining, verdicts under ite existing aystera. y„„ 

. ,•>93- yo you uMantliat you have heard apprehensions expressed of an ind®: r,,. 

sition m tho classes of whom jurors are composed } —Yes. • / - 

1 104, With respeef to the system or to British dominion ?*--To the system a 4 oc* 
certainly not to the'British power; that would be a very unreasonable supposition. 

’ 1195. Were the verdfcts which were gained by Warren ifastings for attacks on 
his political character ?—For attacks on his public and private character, and on 
that of the naval commander-in-chief. ‘ 

1196. Not for political articles, not for articles on Indian politics?—Yes, for 
strictures <ki his public conduct, and on that of the naval commander<^in-chief, and 
soon. 


U97. Would yon find a strict resemblance either as to the society or as to 
British dominion between the present time and the time of Warren Hastings?— 
On the contrary, no resemblance whatever; the advantages are aU in favour of the 
latter period.. 

1198. No natives at that time read English newspapers?—Very few, I imagine* 
then. 

1199. There was no considerable class of what are called Anglo-Indians?— 
Not many. 

1200. Therefore the newspapers printed in English were principally read by the 
servants of the Company ?—Principally by the servants of the Company. 

120J. Was there at that time any very great class of commercial persons uncon¬ 
nected with the East-India Company?—No, certainly very few; the monopoly 
effectually prevented that. 

I2Q2. Under what restrictions is the native press conducted at Calcutta?—Pre¬ 
cisely the same as the English press, with the exception of the law of transmission, 
^applicable to Englishmen alone, or British-born subjects. 

* 1203. How is it in Madras ?—The native papers ? 

1204. Yes?—There are no native papers. 

1205. HoyOu know whether the Regulations are the same for the Bengal papers 
in Calcutta and in the provinces ?—In the provinces the penalties are more severe, 
amounting to confiscation of jhd types and presses in some cases. 

1206. For breach of Regulation ?—Yes. 

1207. Then there are papers printed in the'provinces of Bengal ?—I am not 
positively*aware of the fact; I have heard th^ there is one, and I know there is 
a press at Caw'npore, but I cannot say that there are native papers publistied there. 

1208. In the event of the paper being published after the Government has 
notified the canc^lmg of the licence, what is the result?-—The fine of 400 ru|;>ees 
for each publication, levied by summary process by the magistrate! of Calcutta, 
which magistrates hold their appointments at the pleasure of the Government. 

1209. Now what will be The state of the native press of Bombay ?—Perfectly 
free I should* say. , 

1210. More than the j^^ish jwess?*—Yes. I would observe, of late there has 
been a very great latiti^# of discussion permitted in Bombay; I have seen very 

E.i.— I, z 2 recently 
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7“ ^7“ rec^tly a discussion about the princess of Kittoor, wbo died under confinement by 
^\!C><)mpauy‘'s authorities* , . sv- 

Jsnm Sutherland, i 1311. You have seen that case freely canvassed r—Yes. .« 

tUq. ' J212. In the event of the financial accounts(,of India being published for in¬ 

formation as they are now in England, do you conceive;.it would excite interest, 
and Jbe productive Of discussion or otherwise?—It would, exedt^,.very interest, 

and lead to many useful suggestions. , / - , v 

1213. Since your first acquaintance with the natives of Calcutta, has English 
education made any progress ? —V'^ery great progress indeed, v / 

1214. Does there appear to be a growing disposition to approximate to Englisli 

manners?—A^ery great; and the number who speak English has .wonderfully 
increased. . 

1215. Would that apply more to the rising generation?—To the young mefi, and 

the rising generation more: it is indicated in the institution of literary societies, and 
the increase of native schools for teaching English. m . 

i2i(i. You refer to schools instituted by tiie natives themselves for that purpose ? 
—Yes. _ 

1217. consider that this has led to make any impression among any of* 

them in the superstitions of their religion?—1 conceive that very few of tlie great 
number of the well-educated Hindoos utiy longer adhere to the superstitions of their 
countrymen in former days, whatever they may find it convenient publicly to profess. 

121S. Do you allude to your residence at Calcutta principally?—Yes. 

1219. Are those persons of respectability or of the lower classes ?—Educated 
and respectable persons, persons much in habits of association with Europeans; at 
Benares al.so the natives presented Lord William Beutinck with an address of thaiiks 
on his abolition of the rite of suttee. 

1220. To what do you ascribe this growing change in the character of the 
natives?—In the first instance, to the opening ot the trade, which has led to a:Vast 
increase of European association, which has produced that improvement that, 

I believe, it has been remarked to have done everywhere else. In the instance Of'' 
China, it w-as observed that the people of Canton were infinitely more intelligent 
than.the inhabitants of the interior, where tliere had been no intercomse with 
Europeans. 

1221. Is it your opinion that the increase of this^intercourse, and the extension 

of education, are the most probable means of effecting iJltiinately any degree of con¬ 
version among the natives, amonguhe Hindoos?—I should say the only probable 
means. > . . 

1222. Are there any native literal^ societies established at Calcwlta ?—There are 
several, I believe; 1 attended only one. 

1223. What class of persons resort to them?—Respectable Hindoos; young 
men principally, 

1224. At the meeting you state yourself to have attended, what question was dis¬ 

cussed ?—A very able paper on the British constitution, written by a Hindoo, was 
read, and some discussion «isued on it in English. , , * 

1225. Do the Hindoos of Calcutta prefer Uie English literature to the Sanscrit ? 
—Most decidedly. I have been in company with fourteen ^>7 fifteen of ffie youths 

educated 
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educated at tlie'College, and their conversation turned entirely on* 4 ^-^ 
Englitfc^ literaturf^^ofi the poetry of Pope, Dryden, and other writers; they 
a great ambition to learn the English language, and to acquire a knowle 4 |ev^ 
English literature?!#;;'' ' ''.j'T'ife*' 

1226. Xre y<#, of opinion that means might be taken for disseminating tn'^li 
more largely the English language throughout India?—Yes, I think means .diiight 
be taken, by the introduction of that language us the language of the courts in tlje 
interior. I think also that the sepoys in mtr army might be taught to speak English, 
and 1 have heard Lord William IBentinck is attempting something of tlie kind. 

1227. What opinion do you entertain of the capacity of the Hindoos ?—1 think 
tliOy have great natural capacity. 

122S, Should you say they are trustworthy ?—I think those who are edticated 
and tftose who have the advantage of European intercourse, areas trustworthy as 
any men in the world. With regard to those who are not educated and have not 
the benefit of that intercourse, they labour under the disadvantage of a superstition 
which inculclites falsehood as a virtue sometimes. 
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1229. Is there any improvement which strikes you ns easy to be made in the 
’ native schools of India in teaching the English language'?•—No, I am not aware of 

any, except that a great number of translations into English of elementary works, 
on the physical and useful sciences in particular, might be an advantage, 

1230. Could Government at a smaU expense increase the facilities of tiie natives 
acquiring English in the schools ?—I imagine they might at a very trifling ex[>enbc ; 
for I l/eheve the natives themselves are generally disjwsed to assist in the effort to 
instruct the rising generation. 

1231. Would that be sufficient without the assistance of the Government?—It 
would require the encouragement and assistance of Government also. 

1232. Are the Indo*Britous a numerous class at Calcutta; at what do you esti¬ 
mate their number?—There are a very great number congregated at Calcutta; but 
I consider the estimate which has been formed is very greatly overrated ; I cannot 

•dbneeive the number can exceed .'),oop or fi,ooo. 

1233. Is the number increasing ?—It is increasing. 

1234. Do you think a little more extended intercourse with India would be likely 
to increase tlie number in Madras of the Anglo-Indians?—I shuuUJ think it would. 
1 should say that the shades^of distinction, however, would decline: in the ca.se of 
a European marrying an Anglo-Indian lady, for example, the shades of distinction 
would be ahnost lost} their children could not <be distinguished from those whose 
parents were both Europeans, 

1235. What degree of English education do* they possess, and wThat capacity have 
you observed them to enjoy, for the transaction of public businessThere are 
very many clever men among thetn, and they are found extremely useful and 
skilful in the public'offices, in #hich they are chiefly employed. * 

1236. Have you personally known any of them well educated ?—Several ex¬ 

tremely well educated} 'but they teel the disadvantage which they labour under; the 
exclusion from civil ^pd military employment, and the first society, is felt as 
invidious. ■ " ■ • 
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1^137, HSot '^ou aBy doubt of the policy of maintaining that distinction?— 
I>Ma!d say it is very impolitic; I consider that it is sowingseeds of dis¬ 
affection among a body otherwise extremely well disposed to the British power, 

1238. Have they also latterly instituted any societies in 0alctitta?--'Th have 
sevei’al'societies. ' i-'» !■, 'ii-' ■ 

1230. Have you attended any of them ^—I have attended one or two of them; 
the discussions w ere of a literary nature; I do not at this moment recollect the par¬ 
ticular, subjecls. '»?1 V' '■■■'■' fr' , 

1240. Did you attend them out of curiosity, or for the purpose of making'tise of 
them in the course of publication ?•—Purely from the desire to observe the UWure 
of the discussions. I have beard some very good speaking, some very ejpquent 
speaking, at some of those meetings, • ' 

1341. Do you consider them as being impatient at being excluded fioih*civ!l 
offices of trust or responsibility ?—I think they begin to feel their situation. 

1242. Have you any idea of any danger resulttrtg to the Bfitkh interests by 
opening to them offices of trust and emolument?—On the contrary, I should think 
the British Government would derive advantage from that more liberal policy. " 

1243. If a covenanted European civil servant received 3,000 rupees a monU), 
how much would remunerate an Anglo-Indian of the same capacity and fitness, 
how much would remunerate him for tlie same office?—I conceive he would think 
himself very handsomely remunerated at one-third. 

1244. What would be considered by a native of the same capacity and fitness as 
a sufficient remuneration under similar circumstances ?-~I think generally one half 
of what would content an Anglo-Indian would satisfy a native- 

1245. Ho you happen to know whether there is not on its way home a petition 
from the Anglo-Indians with regard to their exclusion from office ?—I understand 
there is such a petition. There has been another meeting held on the subject. 

1246. Do you consider the English gentlemen filling the offices of Magistrates 

and Commissioners of Courts of Request at Calcutta superior in point of talent and 
acquirements to the average of the covenanted servants holding judicial offices ; 
and if so, can you state to the Committee what is their Comparative rate of remu¬ 
neration ?—I should say, they were at least fully equal in point of talent and acquire¬ 
ment to any of the Company’s servants, judicial or revenue. With regard to the 
remuneratioiT to gentlemen in those situations, it is follows : the salary of the 
Commissioners of the Courts of Requests and the Magistrates varies from about 
800 to 1,400 rupees per month. *i believe, however, that there has been recently 
a reduction in these salaries. ' 
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JjAiMES SUTHERLAND, Esq. called in and further exanoined. 

1247. I BELiEvii you wish to give some further exj)lanation?—^The point I beg 
to explain is, that although the warnings mentioned as given to the editors oi the jams 
Calcutta newspapers, were, without tlic sanction and authority of the government, / jf- 

inserfied in the journals of the day, they did not and could not form any intelligible 
guide for the conduct of the editors in regard to future discussion-s. TJie case of 
the suppression of the Calcutta Chronicle was exactly in point. On that occasion 
the government referred to previous warnings, and were supposed to allude to those 
given to the proprietor of the Bengal Chromcle. One of those warnings was called 

• lorlh by some comments on the constitution of tlie Privy C'ouncil in England ; the 
other by some jocular remarks on a despatch relative to the island of Shahpoort-e, 
in the river Naaf. In the case of the Calcutta Chronicle neither of those topics, 
to ll)c best ot my knowledge and belief, had ever been touched on at all, certainly 
jiot in tlic number of the 29tli May, to which the government made particular 
reference. 1 mean to say, therefore, that they could have formed no guide, no 
warning to the editor of the Calcutta Chronicle. That is the explanation 1 v\i8h to 
give. There is one other point on which I wisii to add a few words. X staled that 
Lord William Bentinck had never interfered with the press generally; I have hince 
recollected that ho did, on one occasion, by a circular addressed to the editors, pro^ 
hibit any discussion on the .subject of the icply of the Com I of Directors to the 
memorials of tlu' Bengal officers respecting the lialf^batta reduction, which circular 

• jtiie editors obeyed. 

124H. Is that the only point?—I do not at this moment recollect any other. 

1249. injunction the editors complied ?—Yes, implicitly. 

PETER AUBI^R., Esq. called in and further examined.. 

1250. In your examination of the i4lh of February last you stated, “that the > "f- 

number of despatches sent up for approval to the Board from 1793 to iHij was 

3,(^58, a«d from 1814 to 1830, 7,978.” Are you aware that the most important 
of those ilcspatches originated with the India* Jloard ?—1 am hot aware tliat the 
most important did originate with the Board; I do not know what may be termed 
the most important despatches^ there are despatches which conic solely within the 
cognizance of the Secret (Committee, and there arc the other despatches which come 
under the review of the Court of Directors at large. The former arq unquesliqn- 
ably important on many points, especially with regard to the principles of rnfiin- 
taining our relations n^th the native states of India, and frequently as to the 
proceedings anterior to w-tir, and also as connected with the treaties vvliich may ho 
concluded with those native powers. 

This 
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answer has reference to the importance of tlie subject of the 
dies; what proportion of*the despatches nuinerically can have been said to 
have originated with the India lioard ?*—As far as the despatches frond ihe Secret 
'Conunittee are conceraedj I think, from 1784 to the pr<^p|:|}er»«d, tliere M»ay have 

been about'450 or 4 t ')0 from that Committee to Imhai*';:i'^^ ' ’ ’ * 

1252. What part has been taken by the India 

proportion of such secret despatches?—I l>di€ve it has beenvrepr08enli!ftd''that the 
origit>ation of the secret des|)atches rests entirely witli tlie J^ard of Cowtiillissioners, 
whereas the Act does not prescribe either party as specially invested with'tha^duty; 
it dedares tliat whatever are sent down to the Secret Committee by the Board of 
Commissioners shall be sent out by the Committee, who have no power iofyemon^ 
strating against such despatch; but there is nothing to preclude the Secret 
(Jommittee, that I am aware of, from proposing any despatch in ife^wret 
department. . ' 

1253. Are we to understand practically there is no prohibition of the Secret 
Committee jiro^msing despatches in the Secret department; have fhe Court of 
Directors or the Secret Committee never, in point of fact, originated secret 
despatches?—Anterior to 1813, and during the whole proceeding of the Mysore* 
war, and those: of the Mabralta war, in the years 1802, 1803 and 1804, and like¬ 
wise the expedition against the Cape, Manilla, the Moluccas, tire French islands 
and Java, various despatches w'ere proposed by tlie Secret Committee of tlie C'ourt 
of Directors, and some also lately. 

1254. Is there any provision by which despatches generally shall be hdd to ori¬ 
ginate with the Coart of Directors P-^The Act of Parliament, I think, provides so 
•certainly by implication, that the Court of Directors are to originate despatches, for 
in the event of their not preparing replies to despatches from India, the Board may 
<lirect the Court to frame such despatches on any subject the Board shall see lit 
connected with civil, military, or revenue subjects, as connected with the government 


of India. 

1255. Are we to understand, in your judgment, the originating power rests with'' 
tlie Court of Directors, and that of supervision and direction with the Board of Com¬ 
missioners —Perhaps I might put the Committee in possession of tire proceedings 
which gave rise to the enactment as it novr stands, witli regard both to the 
despatches 'from the Secret Committee, and the orijjmating of despatches by the 
Court of Directors. Tire Secret Committee was fir^ establislied 1017^4; when 
the Act which first instituted thaP committee was proposed by Mr. Pitt^ communi¬ 
cations were frequently held with,the Court of Directors on the subject. Among the 
clauses that came under consideration was section 15 of the Bill: as it originally 
stood, that section vested tlje Board with the power of issuing secret orders to the 
-government in India on any subject relating to thqp^civil and military government, 
as well as i nspecting peace or war, withholding the knowledge of the same from 
the Court of Directors, as well as of the replies that might be received from India, 
as tlie Board might see fit. The Court of Directors were ot' opinion, that td the 
extent stated in the clause, the powers therein given wool^ at one blow annihilate 
the Company’s government. The Court were ready to^imcommend to the general 
Court of Proprietors to cemsent to vest powers in his Minister’s to issue 


secret 
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secret orders^ such orders bein^ first communicated and aftenvard«»*'(ransraitlted "T: r~T„ 

through the Secret Committee ot the Court of Directors, concerning the levjrf^jg of 

war or malting of peace, or negotiation respecting war and peace, to the setrerai Peter Auher, Esq. 

governments or pr*esid«acies in India, and binding those presidencies to obey , the 

same in like manner ai if they had been issued by the Court; but beyond this 

they could not conceive a case in which such power would be useful, and raaby in 

whiclii it would be improper and dangerous. In consequence of such representation 

the provisions were altered as they now stand. 

1251S. Where do you find the representation made by the Court?—In the 
records of the East India Company. With regard to the public despatches, sec* 
tion 13 of the Act of 1784, as it originally stood, left it to the Board to transmit, 
whenever they might sec fit, to the Court of Directors, drafts of despatches, without 
waitittg for any copies of despatches intended to be sent by the Court of Directors. 

The Court were oC Opinion, that wliilst the government of the possessions in India 
remained vested in the Company, and administered in their name, under any degree 
of control \vliatsoever, the power to originate orders and instructions could not be 
vested in any other class of men consistently with the principles of such a govern- 
• ment, or without at once annihilating the executive power of the Company, and 
that the power thereby given would not only tend to destroy the principle before 
mentioned, and tend to introduce a doubt which of the two bodies would stand 
responsible for delay or negligence, but might become highly dangerous in times of 
political contest and unsteady administration, when it might be very inexpedient 
that new men just vested with the power of controlling the most important acts of 
the Company should decide on materials digested, and without the aid of those 
reasons and explanations which a previous discussion by men of experience must 
ever afford, rather than be led to commit the credit of their Board by precipitate 
orders, which once issued would not be easily given up; and moreover it did not 
appear that any use whatever could arise from that power, because it would still be 
necessary that both the Board of Control and the Court should deliberate on every 
’ -measure, and no time therefore would be saved by originating the orders in one 
branch ratlier than another. The Court were veiy ready to concur in any regula¬ 
tion which might enforce the despatch of business, and tend to prevent negligence 
or inefficiency in its own provisions, but whilst the government remained vested in 
the Coropam’f the power si^iven appeared at once destructive and useless. The 
Court therefore gave it as their decided opinion that the clause should be altered 
by making the same to take place only whenever the Court of Directors ffiould 
omit to forward to the Board their intended despatches on any subject within 14 
days after requisition made by the Board. The Act was altered, and now stands 
nearly in those terms. 

1257. The great bulk thqp of despatches connected with the government of 
India originates with the Court of Directors, and the power ana supervision of 
those despatches rests with the India Board ?—Clearly so. I may state, in order — 
to show it more clearly, that from 1814 to 1831, comprising a period of 17 years, 
there were* 7,078 dra|fcs, instead of 7,962, as stated in my former examination, 

(Question 156) pre|^med for India in the various departments. Of tihi| number 
690 were sdtered by the Board. The Court, under tlie power which is conferred 
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them the Act, made representations to the Bofitrd of Commissiohcrs, upon 
lOp of those 6go drafts, and the Board consented to modifications, thofe or less, in 
76 of those 100 cases. With regard to the importance of the despatclses I beg to 
state, that the Political department comprises almost evi^y which^is dr has 

been treated of in the Secret department, such as the pblicf fo be observed towards 
the several native states in India. There is also the Jiidraiil department, another 
very extensive and important part of tlie correspondence; the Bevenotfe likewise, 
and I may especially point ont tlie Financial department, wiilch'since the jjrear i 
has been prepared by Mr. Mclvill, the auditor, in a manner which clearly exhibits 
the state of the Indian finances, and shows the extent and importance of that 
branch Of the correspondence ; and I am not aware that arty entire despatch irt these 
several departments, during the 17 year.s, has been prepared by the BoardWCJOm- 
inissioners. The Board have directed despatches to be prepared to the'IrtdSiber, 

I believe, of 49 or 50 ; I may not be quite correct, but I bcUfevc that is ^ about 
the number. The Board on the occasion, in 1814, of the raiiBtiMy arrangements^ 
comprised in one letter what was proposed by the </Ourt of Directors to be corrt- 
municated in three several letters. On many occasidrts important alterations have 
been made by the Board, but no actual origination that 1 am aware of. 

1258. There have been differences between the India Board and the Court of 
Directors on certain points of policy connected with the Indian administration, as, 
foi instanen. to the encouragement given to native princes to maintain troops after 
the European method ; can you give me any information on this snbject ?—I believe 
the Board and the Court have entertained some difference of opinion with regard 
to the policy of training the troops of native princes after the European mode; 
but the Board have ultimately taken the same view with the Court, and rather 
condemned that policy, or at least they have concurred in despatcheiS which 
condemn it. 

1259. Can you state any, and what objections have been entertained at different 
times by the Court, with respect to the employment, oj’ rather the retention in 
India of half^pay officers in the service, such service being the service of nativS* 
princes?—‘I think it was in the year l8i() or 1820, after the conclusion of the 
Mahrattawar, when a considerable reduction tortk place in His Majesty's regiments 
in India, that Lord Hastings permitted several half^pay officers of such regiments 
to remain in’India. Those officer! having found thdkjray into the service of the 
native states, the Board of Commissioners called the Courfs attentioil to the subject, 
upon wiiich despatches were prepared by the Court, prohibiting thiit practicb. I may 
refer to the Court’s letter of the 19th June 1823 to tbrt Board of Comnifesioners, 
upon llie subject of .some alterations ifiade in the draft proposed by the Court relative 
to this subject; orders had originally been sent out in the Secret department, but 
the su!)ject of .those orders wa.s afterwards treated ff in the public records, lire 
Court observed, if there he one thing more indispensable than another to good 
government, it is the taking due precaution that those who are entrusted with power 
shall be duly responsible for the exercise of it, and although this responsibility will 
not always exclude had government, bad government is insepiwablc froirf the absence 
of it. frt proportion as power is great and liable to abuses, should be the 'eiffi*- 
ciency Of the'checks imposed upon it. Hence it has wisdy been deemed ftecessary 

tiot 
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not only to subject those whj> aro entrusted with military powder tO^ji^rejf Jaws 
thaii anc generriUy found sufficient to restrain the unarmed class of^ society, to 
keep the mjJitary force completely subordinate to tlie civil authority. But lii' %e 
case in i^jpestion, ai} pip^HMtion is neglected under circumstances which render 
than prdiihary precaut*^ Powssary. Tbe European officers in the service pf tld 
Nizam and the N^t^e fiajah are vested witii power, civil as well as mUitary. 
They,not only dbcipikie and command the corps to which they arc severally 
atta^cdji but tliey are entrusted with the administration of revenue and police, and 
in both capacities appear to tlie Court to be equally exempt from responsibility. 
The governments of flydrabad and Nagpore have been actually superseded by tlie 
British residents, whose authority, however great in other respects, does not legally 
extend to those offiqei ^; and even did the government retain their efficiency, it is 
not iilthin the competency of the British Indian government to render British suh- 
jects amenable to t^ek laws. Setting aside, too, the anomaly in tlie constitution of 
a military force of *hich the troops would be subject to one law and the officers to 
another, the*Courtare doubtful whether the Company’s articles of war contain any 
provision applicable to offenciM committed by British officers when employed in the, 
* service of a foreign prince. There are a number of individuals, many of them very 
young men, entrusted with most extraordinary powers, placed in circumstances of 
strong temptation to abuse those powers, and subject to little or no responsibility 
for the exercise of them. The Court are far from wishing to exaggerate the pro¬ 
bable evils of such an arrangement, but a solemn sense of duty does not permit 
them to suppress their apprehensions, that it will be attended writh practical abuses 
most calamitous to the countries which may be the theatre of them, and injurious 
little less to the reputation of the government which does not prevent them, than to 
the character of the immediate actors in them.” 

1260. You have stated two instances in which differences of opinion had originally 
existed between the Court and the Board of Control, but in which ultimately the 
Board took the same view as the Court?—I do not mean altogether the same view; 

' --I mean in some degree approaching the view of the Court. 

1261. Does not your experience enable you to furnish us w ith a great variety of 

instances in which points of controversy have arisen, the result of which was, that 
the Court were under the necessity nf forwarding despatches tu India in a sense 
directly opposed to that wlii^h they themselves had entertained ?—‘Most clearly. 
Perhaps my previous answe^ which stated the number of 698, I think, as altered 
by the Board, will show that it was only on j 09 drafts that the Court made any 
iXipresenJation, and that the Board consented to modificatiops in 76 of such 
drafts. ■ * . 

J262. It has beien stated that there is considerable delay in fhe Indian corres¬ 
pondence, and that such delay has been caused by the existence of two Boards; can 
you state to the Committee wnether, in your opinion, such delay be br be not attri¬ 
butable to the existence of two such Ikjards ?—I am quite aware that it is thought 
considerable delay has takep. place in the Indian correspondence. I find that a 
Return has-been caUed few byi^e Committee of the number of letters received from 
India, the dates of suefi lettetSi" and the dates when the answers were prepared here 
to such letters, I may take the opportunity of stating, that such Return will by no 
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i^^ns giv<^'tfe)p information which I apprehend it to be the desire of the Committee 
to;)^btain. It is essehtisii) in order to show the despatch m’ delay tliat may have 
taken place ih the replies, that the date of the receipt of such despatches in this 
country should be stated, because it frequently happens may bear date 

in January or February, which letter b sometimes ni«|i on the vo^ge* and 

sometimes it is.only four. - 

1263. The Return we inquire after states the date at which the letter waa received ? 
—I beg pardon; not the date at wJiich they are received, ibut the period ht which 
they bear date in India; not the period they were received here. 

<264. Can you state any instance in which such delay has arisen from the wstena 
of previous communication, which was adverted to on a fornaer occasion have 
taken out one or two instances, simply with rel'erence to previous commuhieationa, 
and in order to show the rapidity with which, answers have been returned tp #ttefs 
of importance. A despatch in the Political department, from B^gal, dated 14th of 
February 1829, received in June 1829; it related to the dobtemplated tempo¬ 
rary removal of the supreme government from Calcutta to the North-wek Provinces 
of India. Jhat letter was answered in 16 days frorhits receipt, the previous com¬ 
munication having remained at the Board live days only. There was one also as to * 
the Tennasserim provinces. 

1265. In this Return the letter bears date on the 14th of February 1829; 
and opposite to that the dates of the answers to that letter are, the 13th of 
July 1829, the 1st of February 1830, and the 17th of August 183:1; you state that 
it was answered in 16 days?—The letter to which X refer is dated the 14th of 
February 1829, and was received on the 17th of June. 

1206. 'i'hat is a very different account of the correspondence from what the 
Return gives ?—That Return is signed by the Examiner of Indian Correspondence; 
it was brought down to me, as all returns are, to be forwarded through my depart¬ 
ment, and it occurred to me, on looking at it, that it w'ould by no means afford the 
Committee that information which I presumed they required, which is, to see the 
rapidity or deky with which replies are sent to letters from India. I do not know* ' 
how far the letters alluded to by tlie Committee may have reference to what I am 
now stating, but the fact is, that the despatch dated the 14th of February 1829, 
which had reference to the temporary removal of the supreme government from 
Calcutta to the North-west Provinces, was received li^e on the 17th of June 1829, 
and was answered on the 3d of July; tlie other letters may have contained some 
further explanations with regard to'it. ' 

1267. You admit it is in reference to the same leRer, so that the period would l>e 
from the 24th of February 1829,, down of August 1831 ?—There may 

be atv error in tlm Return; but the principle, namely, the removal of the govern¬ 
ment, w'as answered on the first dale to whic|j I have taken the liberty of calling 
ypur attention.* 

. 12C8. It appears then, in tlie Return we now have, that in answer to the letter 

of the 14th of February, three different replies were given at various periods, the 
first being on the 3d of July 1829, last being, on the 24th of August 1831 ? 

—The only answer of which I am aware, and of which X e^m speaking was dated 
the 3d of July. 1;, . 

1269. Will 
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1269. just Explain how this has arisen?—I beg leave I 

that Return^was h^ prepared in my department. I ha\'e taken out one oif two 
instances from th<^ records, for the purpose of satisfying the Committee that, 

the subject has been cdhsidered of sufficient importance to require an im&V 
diate anstver, great r^^i^jpjnstead of delay has been observed in [>reparing SUOh 
answer. With regard to'the two other letters referred to, I cannot give any biher 
explanationiwithout'refeir'tng to the rOCOrds. I apprehend that in the answer I am 
now referriiig to the whttfe principle is treated of with respect to the transfer of the 
government; that is, the Court’s disapproval of the measure, and in fact, tlie 
illegality of it, 

1270. In point of fact, in cases in which delay has arisen, do you or do you not 
conceive ^erc are any counterbalancing circumsiances attending such delay, which 
may ife placed as an advantage agjunst it?—If 1 might offeiiany opinion with 
regard to the gener(|| subject, in appears to me that the maintenance of the mode 
in which the correspondence is now answered is justly considered to ho of great 
importance. * No despatch from India which requires an immediate reply is left 
unanswered for any length of time. There are other important points upon which, 

'in previous communication as well as in the original preparation by the Court of 
Directors, considerable delay has taken place; bpt 1 consider that the opportunity 
which that delay aft’ords to both authorities of discussing and reviewing the several 
subjects which are contained and treated of in those despatches, amply compensates 
for the delay Inch has occurred. 1 shall perhaps better inform the ('ommittee by 
reading part of a letter which was written by the Chairs to Lord Ellenhorough on 
the 27th of August 1829, when his Lordship pressed for some arrangement which 
might fecilitiUe the correspondence with India. The Court observes, “ Were the 
Indian government, as at present constituted, (comprehending under that term the 
established authorities in this country as well as in India) to be characterized by 
a single word, it might with no impropriety be denominated a government of checks. 
Now whatever may he the advantage of checks, it must always be purchased at the 
* ^pense of delays and the amount of delay will generally be in proportion to the 
number and efficiency of the checks. The correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and the governments of India is conducted with a cornj>rchcnsiyeness ami 
in a detail quite unexampled ; every, the minutest proceeding of the local govern¬ 
ments, including the whole copiespondence respecting it which passes between theni 
and their subordinate functionaries, is placed on record, and complete copies of the 
Indian records are sent annually to England for flie use of tim home authonties. 
'I'he des{mtches fmm India are indexes to those records, or what a tal)le of contents 
is to a book, not merely communicating on matters of high interest, or soliciting 
instructions on im^rtant measures in contemplation, but containing sunmiary 
narratives of all the proceedings of the respective governments, ’kylh particular 
references to the correspondence and consultations thereon, whether iti the Political, 
Revenue, Judicial, Militai^, Financial Ecclesiastical or Miscellaneous departments. 
In the ordinary course of Indian administration much must always be left to the dis¬ 
cretion of ti)e local gov^rnmen^; mid unless upon^questions of general policy and 
personal cases, it rarely occuri^fat instructions from hence can reach India before 
the time for acting upon them is gone by. I'liis is a necessary consequence of the 
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disttnSee between the two countries, the rapid succession of events in India? 
wiiich are seldom Iqng foresee* even by tliose who are on the spot, and the im¬ 
portance of the ruling authoritms there acting .with prqinip^itude and dpcisiojo, and 
adoptin^tbeir measttres^.on their own responsibility, f^,jyi|ii^arying exigencies of the 
hour. 'I'tihse circumstances unavoidably regulate, hl||^|fe|tOt exclude the control: 
ling authority of the Court of pirectors. l^itliout t|ip inteotiona of Par- 

liainent, they point out the best and indeed the only modern wnicir these 
can be practically fulfilled. Although, with the exceptipoa^Ove advert^ to, s^spo- 
cific line of conduct cannot often be prescribed to the Indian- governments, yel it 
seems to indicate any other railier than a state of irresphnsibility that the proceed¬ 
ings of diose governments are reported with fidelity, examined with care, and com¬ 
mented upon with freedom by the home authorities ; nor cat) the judgment passed 
by the Court be deemed useless whilst, though they liave immediate i eferenc^j(ip!, past 
transactions, they serve ultimately as rules for tli(e|uture guidj|^|jiie of their; l^ryants 
abroad. The knowledge, on the part of the local government that their proceed¬ 
ings will always undergo this revisioojl operates as a salutary check updn its conduct 
in India, and the practice of replying to letters frotf dieoce, f>aragraph by para¬ 
graph, is a security against habitual reraissness or accidental oversight on tlie part of* 
die Court, or their servants at home. From a perusal of tlm records, the 

Court also obtain an insight into the conduct and qualification of tlieir servants, 
when enables them to judge of their respective merits, and to make a proper selec¬ 
tion of members of Council.” 

1271, It has been stated, “ the Court of Directors, Wve a ,power, without the 
sanction of the Board, to recall a Governor or any one of their servants; hut the 
Board, on the other hand, have an absolute power of fnnniog the despatch in 
which the decision of the Court is conveyed to India; and I believe it is not an 
exaggeration to say, that the Court having, for reasons assigned, recalled a (Jovernor, 
the Board converted those reasons, w'hich of course were criminatory, into para¬ 
graphs commendatory, or at least excusatory, the despatch nevertheless necessarily 
terminating in the recall of the individual.” Can yon give an instance in which such^ ' 
power has been exercised ?—-4, believe the instance adverted to was that which 
occurred in 1807, of the recall of the then Governor of Madras, lord William 
Bentinck, and that is the only instance of direct)fec|ll which I am aware tl»e Court 
of Directors have ever made. I can state the terms^n which the Court proposed 
to communicate it. The Court had sent up to the Board a draft, which contained 
their sentiments in the form of a resolution. Tint Boaurd have invariably rejected 
a draft so framed, because they very justly state thaf they are tl‘^cby precluded, 
if they adopt such resolutions, making any altefjit^tdh in tfie 4 he draft, 

as proposed by the Court, stocm as follows ‘ ReShlved, thajt although the zeal 
and integrity of tlie present Governor of Madras,^JLord WiUiam Bentinck, are 
deserving of tfie Court’s approbation, yet when they consider tlie unhappy events 
which have lately taken place at Vellore, and also other parts of his Lordship’s 
administratbn which have come before them, the Court are of opinion that it is 
expedient, for the restoration of tonfideoce in the Cqpapany’s government, that Lord 
Wjlliam Bentinck should be removed, and im is hereby removed accordin^y,” The 
Board altered it in the following terms: ^ Though the zeal and integrity of our 

present 
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present Govefnol*'^ Madras* Lord William Bentinck, are deserving of iror 
bation, yet being bf opinion that circumstances Which have recently come 
our considemtion reiid^ it expedient, for the interest of our service, that a 
arrangetneiit of our govdi^i^^nt of Fort St. George should take place witlioiit del'ay* 
we have felt ourselves necessity of determining that his Lordshiip sbomd 

be remoyl^^ and we (M'TOteby direct that Lord William Bentinck be removed 

instance #liich you have quoted is the only instance in your expe¬ 
rience of the affairs of the Company to which the statement recited in the last 
question could have reference?—! know' of no other. 

12731 Have you any recollection of a despatch signed by 23 Directors, Censuring 
the conduct of a Goveroor’Oencral, which w-as withheld by authority of the Board ? 
—I bilieve it was in the year 1805, and had reference to the policy pursued by 
the Bengal govennii|^t in 1803 apd 1804, which draft was cancelled by the Board. 

1274. It has been stated that, “ the Board have no control over tlie communi¬ 
cations made by the Court to any persons in tins country ; the Court may, there¬ 
fore, write a letter in Lbtidob,' Conununicating a view of a subject, or of the case 
*of ail individual, and may then be obliged, or may even have been previously 
obliged, to take h totally different view of the case in a despatch sent to India.” 
Can you state any instance in point in reference to such recital ?—1 am aware of 
only one instance, which took place in 1821, and in which the Court’s decision in 
the case of an o| 5 cer in the Bengal establishment, who was in this country, 
was made known to him before the draft which had reference to his conduct, 
at)d which necessarily would go to India, had been approved by the Board ; but 
since that period 1 airi not aware of any other, the Court having invariably abstained 
from communicating any decision whatever to parties when such d*?cision was in 
any « ay subject to the approbation of the Board, unless that approbation had been 
received. 

1275. You slated in your former examination tliat the references were 50,146 j 
* tfre w'e then jo understand that the only insiunces in which .such a caSe as that in 

the recital occurred, is the instance to which you have now referred in the case of 
the Bengal officer ?—Most unquestionably; perhaps I may state that the 50,000 
references alluded to were not all'matters in which the Board would necessarily 
have a control. 

1276. It has been stated, “ that the Board is restrained from taking part in the 
appointments to office; 1 should Say, however, that the Governor‘General and the 
Goveitiors of Ma^raiS and Bombay, and the diree Coinmanders-m-Chief cannot be 
appointed by the ^mpany without the approbaiiorkof the King; ^The warrant of 
approbation is coUf|tersigned; by the President, is therefore the responsible 
minister on such occasions. Tl|is approbation has been repeatedly r)|fu8ed.” Be¬ 
ginning wdth the administration of India; beginning from 1784, carrying it down to 
1831, will you state the inslinces which have occurred in wliich on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government the President of the India Board has refused the warrant of 
approbation to the greal^officei^^ppointed by the East-India Company, as recited by 
this question ?—‘Beginning witlfthe Goi^ernors General, and tlien going down from 
1784 tb the present period of Governors General, Governors of Madras and Bombay 
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1^0 Comib/iaKiders-in-Chief, the total number of appomfenents which have bean made 
are 70, and there h«ti?e been ohly three disapprovals on the part of the Crown ; 

Peter Auler, Esq. but it IS important to apprise the Committee that the was not vested with 

power of negativing the appointment by the Court until therefore the exercise 
of that ptWrer must have reference to a period subse<|iM^ 181^ > that 

time there have been 24 appointments of Qpvernors Governom&od Gom- 

mandersdti-Chief, and only three were disapproved by tfe Crown. ' ^IThosni t^ 
consisted, one of the Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, wife was appdoted % the 
Court of Directors, and was a Company’s officer; His+;iMajesty was not pleased to 
confirm;;that nomination. The two other instances were those of Mr. EJfdiiostone 
and Sir John Malcolm; the Court proposing that Mr. Elphinstone,should be 
removed from Bombay to Madras, and that Sir John Malcolm should behppointed 
to Bombay, Mr. Canning having in 1818 brought the services of Sir John Affelcolm 
to the special notice of the Court of Directors for, the goverp^ent of Bombay, if 
they chose to appoint him. When the Court proposed, as I have stated, to appoint 
him successor to Sir Thomas Munrd in 1824, His Majesty’s refusal was received ; 
but the Court afterwards nominated him to succeiSd %lr. Elphinstone at Bombay, 
end His Majesty’s approval of that appointment was then given; so thatj ip fact,* 
the negative i>ass#l upon the appointments of Mr. Elphinstone apd Sir John Mal¬ 
colm only affected the transfer of thd former, and caused a delay in the appointment 
of Sir John Malcolm to Bombay, 

1277. In point of fact, is there a single instance of a Governor General of India, 
appointed by the East India Company, having been refused by the Piesident ?— 

I am not aware of one. 

1278. In point of fact, is there a single instance of a Commander-in-Chief 
appointed by the Company having been refused by the President?—I am not 
aware there is an instance, with the exception of that to which I have adverted ; 
but perliaps I should state that the Court of Directors, being fully aware of the 
individual who is to be appointed to the command of His Majesty’s troops in India, 
generally aj^point such officer to command the Comjjany’s troops, on an undef*^ ‘ 
standing with His Majesty’s Ministers that the nomination will be confirmed by the 
King. 

1279. without any breach of offi^ia| confidence, state any circum¬ 
stances that took place in the year 1806 in res|>^t to the appointment of the 
Governor General of India between the months of February, and June in that 
year. You are not to answer^this question uhless you choose r —1 can have no 
difficulty in answering the question. The appointment of i a,;Governor General 
to India at the period alluded to* gave rise to a; |9ng correspondence with the 
then President of the Board, Lord Minto. ft wul put^ the Committee in 
possession the views of His Majesty’s Ministeijp at that time, with rega:|d to 
the power the Court possessed of nominating their Governors, if X read an extract 
from that correspondence. Lord Minto, in reply to the letter of the Chaks, 
in which they objected on the part of the Court to the nobleman who was proposed 
to them, wrote, “ It is with perfect satisfaction therefore .that I subscribe entirely 
to the unquestionable doctrine concerning the right knd powers which relate to tfee 
appointment of all officers, civil and military, including the Governor General, as 
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it is laid a&Wn 4, 6 of yoor letter. The appointmwit 

vested in the Cowt of Oirectore by the clearest provisions of the la«f* 
from disputing. I ftt» ^pjrg)ired to second you in asserting and malnthlniog’ tjS^ 
docirktCi At the powers of rw are vested, by'pVoVisiCih® 

equaily-'Clearj(if!vboth;‘'id''tlwWwwn''and in 'die Court of'Directors. I subscribe dlld 
to the o^pN^ffi^jporbint tfillf%bntaiiied in the 6th para,, viz. * That in the selection: 

^ Governor General and Governors) it has 
bebji^suatv%ith to have an urterstanding with Administration, and,to 

CoU^ulUlbNdr opinions andi wislresrior cah 1 feel any inclination to controvert fire 
conclodihg linds in that paragraph, ♦ That the Court have alsoj to a certain extent, 
eiefcisCd their own judgment, and a choice, not objectionable to either party, has 
conse<|Udhtiy been made.’ 

“ Ih^Jthese great pptlineS of slK'ilJt legal powers, and Of a due and discreet exercise 
of fheiiil \ve arc, I tlifet, and 1 fifei happy in this opportunity of declaring so^ entirely 

'hnd Cordially agreed. , ' . "'** 

** Ou that accO(int,^itjd^0^,^| am the more unwilling tb pass by entirely without 
.notice a passage .in pbi 4 , tj!) which appears to me capable of bearing a construc- 
tioti which I am^pOrsuaded the CoUirt did not intend, but if it does not clearly pro¬ 
nounce, it may 4 * least he thought to convey, fheimputation of GovcrmnCnt having 
proposed to afrogale the absolute appointment of the Governor-General without 
the interposition of^ny discretion of the East-India Company, 

“ It would perhaps be enough to disclaim, iu the name of the King’s servatUs, 
and in the most distinct manner, the illegal design brought into view by this pas¬ 
sage. But I may be allowed on tins occasion to express some rpgret at finding in 
timt paper even the trace and shadow of an injurious allegation, altogether unwar¬ 
ranted by any part of the proceedings to which it has been applied.”: 

li Mr. Canning in i8i8 wrote to the Chair on the choice of a Governor for 
ombay: “ The more usual practice ybr the Court is to look for their GMermrs 
rather among persons of eminence in this country than among die seryauts of the 
Company.” . 




20 March 1S31. 
Peter Aiiber, FJsq, 


1280. You have stated three instances since the year 1813 in which the appro¬ 
bation of tire Board of Conprb! to the app6intmeht proposed by tlte Court of 
Directors- fefis been formally ^fithheld ; do you entertain any doubt that in other 
instances the cohmiunication which took plabe be|ween tire Chair and the President 
Of the India Board has been a different appointnieot from that #hfeit had been 
dtiginally contom||fietO^ by the: Coint?—As far as public prodefedin^s gO, I can only 
speak to What is W T%cor 4 >%t 1 have a perfelht knowledge that tiefe are instances 
in Which individuals hav^.beeif proposed by theChhlf; and I know also, that there 
have beem many Ihstaiihes, ^ sdme instanced, id'which individoiils have been 
profipsCid by the Board id the same manner>*ld which Neither party would cooldbt, 
imd that tire prirreipie Idttei^ frbm Lor#Minto has been the prin¬ 
ciple adted upon; Vik. thif Ti^ere dh ohdiftrstanding between'the two 

AUlhorides heiWe thd fe if, on the other 

hand, forward id The Way it has been 

here khdwn, thd Gouft Woul#,' f have ifffe dodbt, decidedly negative the proposal 
£.1.-1. BB 1281, In 
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r~T" , tj^S 1 , JhHbe instance you have referred to in the 18o6j, iis nol IW l 

■“ of%nat passed betwdih the .Cotirt and the President of the Board of Control dt 

Peier Auber, Rsij. that period the substitution of the nkrae of one nohlematn suggested by the Ihdid 
Board for the name of another nobleman, whose name l^Bhht proved ag||*eeable to 
the Court ?—*1 believe I may confidently assert, that^'i^^p Miqto tfaa prevailed 
upon himself to take it by the Chairs. 

1282. Do you conceive that Lord Minto’'s description the r^atibh in «i^cii' 
the India Board and the Board of Contrd stood in 1806, Is equally applicalp(' ;to 
thd relation in which they stand towards one another n?pw, with regi^rd to fhd^afi 
patronage?—I am quite sure of it, with the exception of this,ithat the King has tiie 
power of negativing appointments now which His Majesty bad not then. 

1283, From the view of the working system connected with this nomiiiarion, is 
the government of India, in your opinion, ^toctically vested in the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, or in the India Board ?—In presuming to offfer my own option, I will attempt 
also to fortify it by the opinions of those who have taken a prominent pprt ip Indian 
aftairs. It appears to mb that the government of India has nevOr been altered so 
far as regards the body in whom the actual governments of litoia is reposed. Pre¬ 
viously to the year 1784, the government of India vested, as I conceive it does * 
now, with the Court of Directors, who were then subject on varii^s points to the 
supervision by His Majesty’s Secretary of State, as they are now by the Board. It 
may be important to show what the views were at the various periods of Parlianitn- 
tary inquiry with regard to the East India Company and their ifeiiiecutive body. In 
1772, when a Committee was appointed to inquire into the Company’s affairs, and 
which inquiry led to the Act of 1773, the Chairman of that Committee, who was 
Colonel Burgoyne, said, “ I shall perhaps be told that the object and end of my 
inquiry is to throw the whole affairs of the Company into the bands of the Crown, 
from which the death-blow to the Constitution is most to be apprehended. 1 have 
no such purpose. If the Legislature has not power and wisdom so to model and 
regulate the sovereignty of the state in Lidia, or so to delegate its powers us to 
prevent the influence of the Crown in England, let it never be attempted.” 

Mr. Burke, on the same occasion, says, “ Their authority I would not have 
diminished in India by any severe animadversions. Let the people bf Bengal be 
not taught to despise them by finding their authority limited and circumscribed. It 
is enough that we provide for the good government that country fot the future, 
when they have so widely extended our empire and commerce, when thgy have so 
greatly augmented our naval power.’’ 

In 1773, vvlien Lord North was about to bring forward bis regulating Act, he 
said, The pomt to which I shall ctmfine myself is the territorial pos¬ 

sessions ; and I think it necessary, in this [lart of the ilkir, to drop all examination 
or declarati<m|)1‘ the right which the Crown has tOfthese possessions; since, from 
the motion wliich I have read, there i.s no want of such examination, as the tem- 
• tories arc left, under cert^n conditions, entirely in the Company. I think IhOy 
ought to be left for ever in the Company. I am fully and dearly of that opiflcdif, 
if not from rig^t, at least from policy. But this di^nds upon their etmduet- If 
th^’ in future govern them nO better than thsfey have hitherto ffOnc; my opinion/frill 
be’very'diflerent.” 

In 
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,X» toshj^.;tl)« niinutene$s with which the examirtatifj0)iia4 ,^en 

enter^i into by the Conajiittl^s of tiie House of Commons at that period/Mr.^ ;l||px, 
H'hec about to suhniit % views on Indian affairs, in allusion to the Coiniripees’ 
Reports, said, ^‘!they coatained ft body of information so .cmnplcto, that perb«p« 
the iiise had pever beep.^tlifbefore Parliament.” : 

It was with this information that Parliament legislated in establishing the Boarii 
bf |(^«nmissioftftfs; which measure did not, I conceive, take away the government 
of tindia from the East India Company^ but placed their administration of that 
gdvertiment under the control of a branch of the Executive Government of this 
country. 

In 1793 Mr. Dnndas says, “ If the mode at present adopted for the governmojit 
of India is to be examined on any principles of general theory, it may be liable to 
many criticisms; but it has been proved by experience to answer the purpose of 
a successful and prosperous administration of our Indian affairs. And, under these 
circumstance,^, it seems much wiser to found on the basis of established systems, 
than to substitute in their room the most plausible untried theories.” 

, In i 8oo, when the object r^arding the private trade with India was brought 
foiavard, Mr. pnndas said, “ That a direct interference by Government in the 
affairs of India if necessary for their stability and uniformity, 1 am more and more 
convinced; but that tlie ostensible form of government, with all its consequent 
extent and detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, 1 am persuaded will never 
be called in question by any but those abo may be disposed to sacrifice the freedom 
and security of our constitution to their own personal aggrandizement and ill* 
directed ambition.” 

In 1808, before the negotiation commenced for the renewal of the last Charter, 
Mr. Dundas said, “ He had not yet heard or read any arguments against the con¬ 
tinuance of the system under which the British possessions in India were goverueil, 
of sufficient weight to counterbalance the practical benefits which had been derived 
from it in their increased and increasing prosperity, and the general security and 
happiness of their inhabitants. It was possible that the same effects might have 
been produced under a government immediately dependent upon the Crown ; but 
for the attainment of those objects the experiment was at least unnecessary; and 
it might be attended with dangers to the constitution of this country which, if they 
could be avoided, it would be unwise to encounter. Any alteration, therefore, 
which might be suggested in that part of the system would probably be only m its 
details.”, 

And again : “ He assured the Court, that it would be the earnest desire of H;s 
Majesty’s Govcrniinent to suggest to Parliament such a system only as should be 
conformable to the principics^ou which the Regulations of i7B4^nd 1793 were 
founded, as would secure to this kingdom all the benefit that could praclicalfy be 
derived from its trade withfpur possessions in India; and to the natives of thase 
countries a g<mrmmnt gnd an administration of law suited to their customs, habits, 
and prejudiees, and cqnsistem^with the British character, and which should also 
be strong and efficient, without&ding apnecessarily to the Executive Government at 
home, dr increasing to any dangerous extent the influence of the Crown.” 

E.I.— I. B n 2 In 
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i*ticir Auhtr, Esq* 
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lo tbe ye^r 1813, it was stated by Lord Casiler^agh^iilvhen tbat lljie House 

do resolve Itself into„a. Committee of the wbole Ho\i9% to consider the petition 
of the Corn ^ny for a renewal of their exclusive privilege, “That iChe andliis 
colleagues had conceived that tlie arrangements they shdhld propose would shake 
a system which bad unquestionably answered aU the gtJ^kpurj^oscs of .governments 
they would have hesitated before they had suggested them; but hi^ proposition 
would not only abstain from touching the principle of that system, but would jct^pder 
it more applicable to the times.” , 

And on the 4th of June 1813, the Committee of ito® whole House resolVod, 
“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that as long as the government ai India 
shall be administered under the authority of the saitl Company —” 

h'roin wiiat I have taken the liberty of pointing out to the Committee, it appears 
to me that the government does certainly rest with the Court of Directors, unrfer the 
direcliqn, control and supervision ^if the Board of Commissioners; and perhaps I 
might, with reference to tlie various subjects which arise out of the trust reposed in 
the Court of Directors at the present moment, add, that if the originating of the 
despatches to India, with the exception of the principal pgrt of those that are in 
the Secret department; if originating all the appointments :in this country for the* 
service, civil and military, in India; if the appointment of tlie highest functionaries 
in India ; if the transaction of all the various duties of the civil and military officers, 
and others attached to the several establishments ; if tiic power of deciding uj,ou 
all personal cases, of course such as arc adverted to in the despatches to, India 
being subject to the review of the Board ; if the provision and management of all 
the funds necessary for the political outlay in this country; if all the arrangements 
consequent on the recruiting of the Company’s European regiments, the embark¬ 
ation, transfer and return of troops connected with His Majesty’s re^ments to 
India ; if all questions as to prize money and the various details connected with so 
extensive a government, w hich it is scarcely necessary to notice here, in the shipping 
and commercial departments, and the correspondence with the departments of His 
Majesty’s Gpvernment, constitutes the government of India, 1 presume it must be 
considered as resting wdth the Court of Directors, subject, as 1 have before said, 
to the correcting (to use Mr. Canning’s own term) the correcting; >restmining ami 
approving Board. . 1 

1284. It,has been stated, “That previously to this arrangement of 1807, the 
functions of the Board were performed in a much less satisfactory manner, and 
that neither the President nor the members, still less the permanent officers of the 
Board, had any detailed knowledge of what was going on in the several departments 
in India, or tc^k any concern in ^matters which did. not excite the attention of 
Parliament or the public.” Can you state anything .from personal experience or 
documentary evidence in relation to the recital of ^he preamble of this question ? 
- fVorn persdtial experience I cannot, but from documentary evidence I .should say, 
that the Board of Commissioners from its first establishment— . 

1285. Mention the name of the first Commissioner?;—L hardly;fitJeoUect the 
name, but it is a singular fact, that the reference tp the records anMor to 1807 
wiU.show that die Boaxd of Coimnissioo^s took the most minute interest,^ami 
exercised a supervision on every matter falling within their province. There fe one 

particular 
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particul# circuaall^ o<^Urs to J&y recollectioo : when the subject pi the d^n- 

niai settlement in India Was uijdk discussion, I think it was in i/g^, J^t^ii^iPitt March isgg. 
and Mr. liundas devoted ten days in communication with the Chairs upon the im- Pehr Auber, Es<i. 
portant subject. On that occasion they spoke so highly of the present JLqrd 
Teignmouth, then Mr. Shore, that the Court of Directors appointed him Goverhi^r 
General of India in succession to Lord Cornwallis. Mr. Burke at that period 
happened to be at Bath ; he was engaged in conducting the prosecution against 
Hastings, and expostulated with the Court for having made the appointment of 
Bin individual who he considered in some measure mixed up with the proceedings 
of Hastings. The Chairman of the Court of Directors, then Mr., afterwards 
Sir Francis Baring, wrote to Mr. Burke, stating, that it was in consideration of llie 
higtj character, probity and honour of Mr. Shore, that the Court had aj)poiutcd 
him, find the Court adhered to that appointment. 

128(5. It has been staled that the views of the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control have been different in respect to tlie employment of natives in 
India ; do you or do you not consider that the Board have manifested a stronger 
desire than the Court lor the employment of natives?—I think it is due to the 
Board of Commissiodeirs to state, that they have undoubtedly pressed for the 
more immediate employment of natives in various offices than in the opinion 
of the Court of Directors has l.>een wise or expedient; but the Court of Direc¬ 
tors are as anxious as anybody can be to promote the same objects, only lc.ss 
precipitately. There is a despatch before the Committee, dated on the 23d of 
July 1824, in which the Court of Directors thus expressed themselves: “ But 
whatever may be the urgency for increasing your European civil establish¬ 
ment, and to whatever extent it nay be found necessary to carry that increase, 
wo cannot let the present oppo: tunity pass without again inculcating that 
which we have endeavoured to impress upon you on various occasion.s in the course 
of tlie last ten years, nanrely, the advantage and necessity of a more extensive 
employment of native agency in the Judicial departrricnt of the service. The Begu- 
lations passed by you with this object, in the beginning of 1821, have our cordial 
approbation; and w'c were greatly pleased with the valuable Memorandum which 
was then submitted to you by your Chief Secretary, Mr. Bayley, explanatory of the 
policy which had influenced tiic framing of those liegulations. But though, under 
the proviffloos then made, the powers of moonsits and sudd.er ailtneens were 
increa'sed, and their number may l>e increased indcfmilely, we apprehend, from the 
large arreaf of undecided causes stated in Mr. Adam’s Minute to be depending m 
some of-the Zillah Courts, that both the number and pow'ers of those functionaries 
are still inadequate. It has frequently bceoi objected to the employment of the 
natives of India in judicial offices, that they chnnot be safely trusted with the admi¬ 
nistration of justice. To thisi^bjection it might perhaps be a suff^ient answer to 
say, that they are already so trusted. But our principal reason for noticing the 
objection is, that we may iinpart to you our decided conviction, that wl»en we 
place the naitiy^s of India in situations of trust and confidence, we are bound, under 
every consi^lhtion of ^justice ^nd policy, to grant them adequate allowances. VVe 
have ho right to calculate on their rie^isting temptations to which the generality ot 
mankind in the same circumstances would yield ; but if we show a disjKisitioa to cOn- 
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fide in theriff and HberaUy to reward meritoriooss service, and toJiolcI out proaiotipn 
to Bucli as nfe^ distinguish themselves hy integrity and abi|%, we do not despair of 
Peur Aube)\ Esq. improving thlnr characters, b^tli morally and intelleclually, and of repd^i’itig them 
the instruments of much good. It will be gaining a must important point if we 
can sulietilute a well regulated and responsible agency for that unauthorized and 
pernicious influence, which there is reason to foar that the native officers of the 
adawluts are in the habit now of too frequently exercising over the proceedings pf 
those courts. The experiment, however, of employing native agency in the admi¬ 
nistration of justice has been tried with success on a larger scale in the Madras 
provinces, where it has greatly relieved the zillah courts from , a pressure of business, 
to the expeditious despatch of which they had been found unequal, besides having, 
as we believe, been attended with other important benefits; and we have derived 
rnucli satisfaction from observing a spreading conviction of its utility. Wlft?n Iho 
revenues of a state are more thmi sufficient to defray the necessary expenses in¬ 
curred on account of its government and defence, the {people are entitled to look 
for relief from part of their burthens; and you will besides have sden from our 
recent despatches in the Military and Financial departments, tlifit according to tlie best 
view which we can take of the actual state of our affairs, it is.not such as to exempt* 
you from the strictest attention to economy in every department of your adminis¬ 
tration.” The Board have undoubtedly pressed more strongly tliau tlie Court, suh,se- 
quently to the Act of 1813, for the employment of natives. The Court are disposed 
to adopt the same principle gradually; but they still refrain from going to the extent to 
which propositions have been made for conferring certain offices on the natives of 
India. The measures of Sir Thomas Munro on that subject have been alluded to in 
the letter just read as to the employment of natives. There is a Minute, vvhich was 
placed on record by Sir Thomas Munro, wliich has reference to the precipitancy 
of some of our measures in 1824. “ experience is too short to judge what 

rules are best calculated for this purpose. It is only within tlie last 30 years that 
we have here begun to acquire any practical knowledge. A longer period must 
probably elapse before we can ascertain what is best. Such a period is as nothing 
in the existence of a people ; but we act as if this were as limited as fhe life of an 
individual.’’ With regard to precipitation he has this observation; “ One great 
error in this country, during a kgig course of years, has been too much precipitatiun 
in attempting to better the condition of the people, witli hardly any knowledge of tlie 
means by which it was to be accomplished, and indeed witliout seeming to think 
that any other than good intentibus were neces.sary. ft is a dangerous system yf 
government, in a country of wliich our knowledge is very imperfect, to be oonslantly 
urged by the desire of settling everything permanently, to do everything, m a hurry 
and in consequence wrong; and in oiir zeal for permanency, to put the remedy out 
of our reach. The ruling vice of our government i^ innovation, and its innovation 
has been so little guided hy a knowledge of the people, that although made after 
. what was thought by us to be mature discussion, it must appear to them as little 
better than the result qf mere caprice. We have in our anxiety tQ |oake every 
thing as English as po8.sible, in a country which resemblijs £nglaadt:«ia nothing, 
attempted to create at onqe, throughout exfi^sive provinces, a kind o^landed'pro- 
perty which had never existed in tliem.” ' 

1287. What 
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1287. What laighfest saM'j^r given to a native in the a^m^istTatiot^ or 

justice am not prtjpai’ed to answer that question. / 

1288. Can you state Vvbat the average is?—I cannot. The return could easijy be /W 
made; I Jthink there are .now some returns before the Committee relative to that 
subject. 

1289. You stated in your examination the other day “ the Secret Comnnttee is 
appointed for the purpose of sending out orders, with reference to political matters 
that are connected with war or peace, or treaties and negotiations with the native 
statbs in India: ” Have despatches relating to purely financial and commercial subjects 
ever gone through the Secret Committee to India.?—Certainly. 

1290. Upon such subjects as the transmission of bidlion, and the nature and 
amount of the Company’s investments ?—Unquestionably. 

1291. Are such despatches at any subsequent period communicated by the Com¬ 
mittee of Secrecy to the Committee of Correspondence?— The subject of no despatch 
in the Secret* department, without the permission of the Board of Commissioners, 
can be communicated to the Committee of Corres{)ondence. No derpatch vvhich has 
^bcen forwarded to India in the Secret department can be communicated to any 
I)arty without the permission of the Board, no nmttcr wlicther it originated with the 
Court of Directors, or is sent down from the Commissioners. 


■'IT; 

rUBLfC- 

iMarch <^32. 


1292. Do those orders of a purely commercial nature remain concealed from the 
knowledge of the Court of Directors?—I may perhaps draw tliis distinction between 
communicating this despatch totidem verbis^ and communicating the subject of the 
ilcspatch generally ; but when any large measure, either war against a native state, 
or the carrying forward an expedition against any of the Eastern islands, has been 
in contemplation, and the finances of India at those periods exceedingly pressed 
upon or requiring aid from tliis country, the Secret Committee, in communication 
with the Board of Commissioners, have taken upon themselves to provide the funds 
e.sscntial for the [irosecution of those measures, without communicating the same to 
the Court at that time; but the very eflcct.; w'hich would necessarily result to the 
Company’s financial concerns would subsequently show that there had been sucli a 
transaction, and therefore ultimately the fact would be known. 

1293. The case which you have instanced is one of a mixed nature, ot finances 
and politics; 1 am anxious to know whether there have been any cases purely 
commercial in which despatches have been sent to India by the Secret Committee r 
—I have great doubt wheilier any despatch purely commercial, wUliout having re¬ 
ference to the state of the Company’s finances, or without being connected vvith 
some political proceeding, has been sent out to India by the Secret Committe^e: 
there is a Secret Commercial Committee, in addition to the Secret Political (Com¬ 
mittee, and the subjects which are treated of by them in tlieir despatches are 
wholly commercial; and arc n»t laid before the Court of Directors tvli die conclu¬ 
sion of the official year in the month of April. 

1294. Do« 9 lhatjSecret CdmmiUec correspond with the Board of Control in the 
same mannfef as the other Jlecret Committee doesj—Every de.spatch from tlie 
Secret Comthfercial Committee is communicated to the Board of Commissioners. 

1295k How is the Secret Commercial Committee constituted ?—It is constituted 
under a bye-law, which has the effect of an Act of Parliament on tlicOurt of 

Directors, 
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Dimjtore,' ifUhere is no Parliamentary provision which'sqpersei^es it. The Com^ 
mittee is cho^a by the Court, wiio nominate the chairmah, the deputy chairman, 
I'ftn Aubcr^Etq. and the Senior member of each of the three committeesi* «i . • 

129G. The description of investment, whether indigo, silk or otherjvise, you 
consider as purely commercial matter ?—Certainly. 

1297. But an order to send bullion, either connected with the government of this 
country or with the Indian debt, you consider to be of a mixed nature, partly poli¬ 
tical ahd partly commercial?—It would come under the Financial department, and 
cither be carried to the credit of Commerce or territory, as the casie might be. 

1298. And might pass through the Secret ConmiitteC?—it might pasa? through 

the Secret Committee, with the sanction of the Bo^ of Comnnssiotiers;;; but as I 
have before observed, no despatch could be sept ^tp: India in any way without their 
knowledge. 'r' * 

1299. But the entire trade of thi Company with India being now for remittance, 
does not the Secret Committee possess, in ftict, a power of interfering wi^h almost the 
whole of the commercial and financial transactions of India, and of engrossing the 
direction of it in its own hands if it so please ?—1 ap[n chend W’c must suppose the 
Board of Commissioners and Secret Committee of the Court of Directors to concur* 
together in a measure of that kind, which is most improbable. 

1300. There are no orders which they might not frame as they pleased?—It 
would be a most tremendous responsibility, if they were to frame and send out any 
orders which did not strictly fall within the limits of their appointment. 

1301. And you consider the limits of those are sufficiently defined for that prac¬ 
tical purpose?—I do. Therp is no desire that I am aware of to keep matters in 
the Secret department. One instance, in which it was proposed lately to treat of 
the affairs of a certain state in the Secret department, was opposed by the Court 
of Directors, who made a representation against some portion of a despatcht^e^ard- 
ing a state in th'^ western part of India, w-hich had been prepared in thd Public 
department, being struck out by the Board, on the ground that it was the^’inten- 
tion to include it in the Secret department. The Court expostuWled against it, 
but the Court have no power to control the Secret ('omniittee. 

1302. It has been stated, that the division of the Directors Untlong the com¬ 

mittees is regulated entirely by seniority; has it happened that widiinyoUr knowledge 
at any time the Directors composing the Committee of Corfespoiidfelace have all 
been members of a particular profession j all nautical men for itt&taiibe?—CleUtly 
not since the year 1794. I am not aware of there being at any time a greater 
number than three nautical, or perhaps four rfkutical members, and that in very 
few years. « 

t3p3- Any statement to that effect would perhaps in your judgment not be 
sustained ?-^Most certainly Hot. Some exphmatimi may be necessa^ to put you 
into possession of the reasons which weighed with the Court of Directors, in 
electing the committees as they now stand. Those Committed, as I |iave already 
stated, were formed in 1785, inconsequence of thk Act of "^d in sottie 
measure in comnaunication with the Board of Coramissiontrs. Uiite' the roof of 
the India House is comprised ail the depailments which are necessary for Caltying 
on the whole of the aflairsl entrusted >tp the Company j and may be cem^pared in a 
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Sttialler degree certainly (although still a very large one of itselO» tojfrt hat is per- "— 

formed in the several departments of the state. ■>' Mjipth i8a 

1304. I thought you were going to state, that in the East India House there were Peter Ank,, i: 
departments analogous to those of the Slate of England generally ; what part does 
the Committee of Correspondence bear reference to?—-In the corresponding branch 
you may, compare it with tlie Secretary of State for the Colonies. With regard to 
the Military department, 1 should say that it comprises what is done in a great mea¬ 
sure at the Horse-guards and the War-office. The Financial department, being 
political and commercial, embraces tlie various points that arc attached, or wliich 
are conducted by the Treasury of this country; and the Commercial department, 
and the Committee of Shipping, what in some degree is carried on by the Navy 
Board^and the Board of Trade. It may be necessary to state, that tlic shipping- 
concerns of the Company, the members of which profession are particularly alluded 
to, long formed a very important branch of the Company’s ali’airs, and was con¬ 
ducted und<iir a variety of Acts of Parliament; in point of fact the Court were 
bound by legislative provisions in all their shipping transactions, fhe (^omnuttee 
^of CoiTo.spondence is entrusted with the issuing of all orders connected \\itli the 
despatch, rendezvous ahd sailing of the several fleets to and from India; and during 
the period between 1793 and 1814, they were in frcmient communication with the 
Admiralty for convoy, &c. At an early period of the war the naval forc e of the 
country was frequently inadequate to all'ord convoy sufficient for the protection of 
the vast interests involved in the safety of the Company’s fleets ,* and such was the 
importance attached to the size and character of the Company’s ships, that in 179,'; 
the Company transferred, at the instance of Government, eight of their large ships 
for the service of the public, 

1.305. Military service?—For political service. 

I30ti. Not commercial service ?—Not commercial. Tl'.ey transferred eiglit of 
their commercial ships for the military purposes of Governnient; they likewise, 
in 1 7q5, released the owners of 14 of their ships from their engagements, to aid the 
public service in the transport of troops to the West Indies; and so late as the year 
1805, at the instance of the Admiralty, the Court of Directors gave up two of their 
ships for tlie service of Government. These circumstances will show that the 
Court of Directors has necessarily contained a proportion of professional mernbeis, 
nautical men. Of tho.se gentlemen there was the Honourable W. F. Elpbinstonc, 
one of the most able Directors, having filled the chair twice or three ti; k\s ; 

Mr, Marjoribanks the same; the Hon. li. Lindsay has filled it once, and Mr. l.,ocii has 
lately retired from it. I believe it will be scai-cely found that any gentlemen have 
been more efficient in conducting the Company’s affairs, or who have possessed 
more knowledge of them, than,those gentlemen, and, they acquircd*it by progres- * 
sively passing through the several committees. 

1307. Has not the size of the ships and their equipments been the same since 
the peace aa they were in the w'ar?—In consequence of the opening of the India 
trade, the Opmpany, far as the India shipping is concerned, have totally aban¬ 
doned it. Their China ships are in part sent circuitously by Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, as troops and stores may have been required to be transported, and as the 
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commercial -ff^oncems of the Company in their consignments ultimately to China 
have rcndereXl necessary. \ 

1308. Those ships carry the same number of guns and men as in the time of 
war ?—They do not carry the same number of guns, but 1 believe the number of 
men is the same; The Court have latterly been in the habit of employing what 
are termed dismantled ships, vrhich have gone a considerable number of voyages, 
but arc let at a lower rate of freight, in consequence of their being found in a less 
superior manner. 

1309. Are they not altogetlier got up on a scale of expense which no individual 
merchant, or any set of merchants, would think consistent with prudent pr advan¬ 
tageous commercial speculations ?—-If you look at the Company s shipping at the 
present moment, and compare it with the private, trade, viz. the shipping tJiat is 
now sailing to and from India, the charge.s on account of the Company’s China 
ships is considerably larger; but I doubt very much, upon the out-turn of the whole 
concern in the long run, whetlier it will beibund, that when the services they have 
performed, the cargoes they bring, and the security and safety altogether of that 
class of ships are considered, they much exceed the cost of the private traders, • 
It is an important point to bear in mind, that from the opening of the trade to the 
present time peace has existed; but 1 should confidently predict, that if we were to 
be at war again with any naval power, the India trade (and supposing the China 
trade to be thrown open it would be still worse, for the Indian Archipelago presents 
the means of resort for privateers, and rendezvous for an enemy,) the loss to the 
commercial interests of this country would be very groat, for anything like a suffi¬ 
cient convoy or security to that commerce could not possibly be afforded. The 
commerce would be materially diminished, to the great detriment, I should say of 
the country and of the revenue, looking at what has occurred in a state of ^var even 
with the Company’s shipping in former times. 

1310. With reference to the formation of the committees of the Court of 
Directors, have you ever known a barrister a member of the Shipping Committee, 
and the commander of a ship a member of the Law Committee?—Yes, there i.s at 
the present time. 

1311. Within your experience has it not happened that the greater portion of 
men of experience and high reputation in India bblonging to the Court of Directors 
have not become members of the Committee of Correspondence.?—No, I should 
say not. 

1312. Do you mean to say that many individuals of great weight and character 
have not, within your reniembranc«f, been excluded from the Committee by the 
o[)cra.tion of the rule ?—I’hat there may have been some I have no doubt; but 
1 should say, fiiiking tlie whole series of events as they liave occurred with regard 
to the Court oi’ Dir(;cturs, most of the members who have held high stations in 
India have sooner or later reached the Committee of Correspondence; and, as I 
took the liberty of Stating before, they have, and every Director has, td all intents 
and purposes, the same power of interference in the Copipany’s hfihirs, and of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of all that goes on, except that of sitting and 
deliberating in the Committee of Correspondence. 

1313- But 
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1313. Bat is at understood that they do take part in the proceedings of the 
Court ?—I am quite sure that the very dissents which these gentlemen have 
recorded cyi the minutes of the Court’s proceedings, which are sent up to the Board, 
show that they do very fully enter into, discuss, and interfere with the various 
matters Connected with the correspondence of India. 

1314. It has been stated, that the Board has also a power of directing permission 
to be .given by the Court to any individual to go to India, and they are not required 
in this case to state their reasons; has the power of the Board, in so directing per¬ 
mission to be given by the Court to partic.s to proceed to India, been exercised in 
ovelr-ruling the decision of the Court in respect to the same parties?—The return 
is now before the Committee of the number of individuals who have applied, ht ing 
1,547 since 1814. 

15. Of that number of applications so made, how many have been granted by 
the Court of Directors?—One thousand two hundred and fifty-three 

1316. How many have been refused by the Court of Directors ?—Two hundred 
and riinety-lfour. 

1317. How many of the 294 so refused by the ('ourt of Directors have sub¬ 
sequently, under the permission of the India Board, proceeded to India?— 
Seventy-one. 

1318. Then, in point of fact, the decision of the Court of Directors has been 
confirmed in the case of 223 of the ])artics who have previously been refused by 
that Court; that is to say, in three out of four cases the decision of the Court has 
been confirmed by the Board?—Clearly so. 

1319. What is the principle upon which the Court of Directors has proceeded 
in these? matters ?^—When any party desires to proceed to India, hi.s application 
is preferred to the Court, and laid before the first Court after its receipt, when 
it is referred to the Committee of Correspondence, wdio jtidge of the grounds s('t 
forth, for a compliance with the application. If any good rcaspns whatever art? 
shown, either to join any mercantile house from whom the applicant may Iiavc 
received an invitation, or that he lias any goods to take to India, or that, in fact, 
he ha.s any substantial rea.son whatever for proceeding thither other than mert? 
.speculation, I am not aware that the Committee ever refuses to recommend to the 
Court to acquiesce, or that the Court refuses permission. 

1320. What are we to understand by the phrase in your last answer, other than 
mere speculation”?—1 should say, if an individual had made an application, 
stating that he was desirous of proceeding to India, and his application contained 
ho specific object, the Court would call upon him to state for what purpose he 
wishes to proceed, and if it should be represented that it was to seek employineut, 
the Court I think would consider it speculation and refuse permission. 

1321. Do the Court of Directors take cognizance Qf parties who may apply for 
pci'mission to accompany the (jovernor-General, Coramandors-in-Chief ami other 
great functionaries; and if what is the cognizance so taken by the Court ?— 
The CourJtpf Directors never hesitate in permitting any portion of their family, 
or such attendants as ^ley may think fit to apply for, accompanying them to India ; 
but if any request is made for partieSsto accompany them where there is no osten¬ 
sible prospect either of employment, of for any other apparent purpose, the Court 
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of Directors, I apprehend, would object to it; but it is so well understood generally 
by the personages who have been appointed to those ,;high stations, what the, 
practice of the^Court has been, that I do not think any J^pplication ha% been made 
to which the Court have felt it necessary to object. 

1322. The reluctance to which you advert as being sufficient to render needless 

any applications to overcome it, was founded, it is to be presumed, on some previous 
experience of the evil ed'ects of the more general introduction into : Indi^ ®f 
strangers so accompanying functionaries of high rank?—I think instances have 
occurred, iu which objections have been privately taken to such parties proceeding 
to India, from a perfect persuasion that it could only be with a view of placing the 
individual in some situation, or some employment not ostensibly avowed when the 
application was made. , . 

1323. Can you state any instance in recent times in which a public funcKonary 
proceeding to India afterwards quartered on Indian employment an individual not 
previously connected with the service of the King, or with the service of the Com* 
pany?—1 am certain, and in fact the public records exhibit a mosl lengthened 
correspondence and course of proceeding regarding an individual who accompanied 
a Governor-General to India in the year 1813. In the judgment of the Court of* 
Directors, and in that of the Board of Commissioners also, very serious injuries 
were considered to have arisen to a native ally of the British Government from 
such permission, hnd at this moment the circumstances and claims arising out of 
the event, form matter of correspondence and discussion between the authorities in 
ibis country and those in India. 

1324. And you conceive the reluctance entertained by the Court of Directors 
to permit Europeans to accompany their high functionaries on proceeding to India 
has been attended with advantage both to the Company and to the native princes, 
by limiting the introduction of those who might exercise an undue influence in the 
affairs of India, ,10m irresponsible and undue influence ?—Certainly. I may take 
the liberty of stating, that when the Board was established in 1784, they very 
shortly afterwards expressed themselves adverse to the resort of individuals to 
India without any apparent prospect of employment. The evil was so strongly 
felt, that the Board in 17S6 proposed to Parliament an Act imposing further restric¬ 
tions than those contained in the Act of 1784} and the Board have also of late 
years expressed their disapprobation of leave being given to an individual who had 
been in India being allowed to return thither, simply on the ground that he 
liad been there, as originally he had proceeded without authority. 

1325. Do not the treaties with the native princes invariably contain an article 

providing that no European shall reside in that state without permission of the 
native prince?—1 cannot very accurately answer that question, but 1 have little 
doubt it is so. . ^ 

132b. It has been stated, that in the event of the administration of the Indian 
empire being no longer in the Court of Directors, and of the patronage now vested 
in the Court of Directors being transferred elsewhere, that the cojiatitutioiial 
Jealousy which has been often felt and expressed as to the trqpsffer of siidh 
to the Crown, nii^ht b^ relieved by its being transferred to a body utterly inde¬ 
pendent of the .Crtwtn ; as for instance, independently of generd com|i€titiof>, 

which 
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which has dso beett suggested, to spch bodies as public schools or institutions, by 
way of: reward to the pupils, to societies, to public functionaries, so<;h4s sheriffs of 
couatiea, on privy cdu&culors ; does any and what objection occur to you in respect 
to such distribution of such patronage ?—Assuming from what we find on record 
that the ohjectiona which were stated in 1784 to leaving that patronage in the 
Crown, stiff exist, I do not Consider that the proposed change which you have 
now stated would at all do away those objections which led to the patronage being 
reposed in the Court of Directors. It appears to me that the necessary quantuna 
of patronage must be decided upon by the body who has to administer the affairs 
of India; and as it has been suggested that a Secretary of State for India might be 
appointed, the duty of deciding on the quantum of patronage, comprising the civil 
and military as well as the appointments of Governors, and in fact every species of 
patronage, would necessarily devpIvO upon such Secretary of State. At present there 
is a check as to quantity; for if the Court of Directors propose that’so many writers 
and so many cadets be appointed, the Board may .say, as they have said, We do 
not think so Inany necessary:” in the contemplated change I see no such provision. 
Hence the advantage of the check as it at present stands. Suppose the number 
^to be sent out hencefoftbi on tlie most moderate computation as compared with 
what has hitherto been made, (with the exception of this last year when there was 
no civil patronage whatever,) to be twenty writersliips in the year. The cadetships 
I will take at fifty. This Secretary of State woUld then have the power of naming 
the parties upon whom this patronage should b.e conferred- He might decide that 
some particular corporation in which he might have an interest, or in which some 
friend of his in the Administration might have an, interest, should have one of lljio.se 
nominations, (and the fewer the number the more valuable each appointment would 
become,) so with regard to the sheriff or any individual, one having a particular 
influence in a particular county or borough, might have one of these nominations 
conferred upon him for the purpose of rendering service in the support and main¬ 
tenance of such Administration, or in that of its supporters, by influencing tho.se 
who might have the privilege of voting for the Members of Parliament. Hence 
the very evils which it has been the great care of the Legislature to guard against, 
would 1 think be more generally and more powerfully and widely diffused than 
almost under any other plan. 

1327. It has been stated, that the average salary of the civil servants of the 
East India Company in their Indian possessions is about 2,000 1 a year; do you 
consider then that the addition to the patronage of the Crown of 20 appointment.s, 
leading t« such salaries, and of 50 appointments in the army, would throw a weight 
into the scale of the Crown, which would be open to the same objections formerly 
entertained and expressed with re.spect to such transfer?—*I could have very little 
doubt of it, and when it has |)een attempted to be shown what tl^p value of the 
patronage is to the Directors at the present moment, that patronage must be con¬ 
sidered to be very valuablee, and of course would be a most important instrument 
in tlie haudt of any minister^ which he might use, as indeed the records of Parlia- 
mentahow it has beenjjsed, for Parliamentary purpose.s. 

1328. It has also been suggested, tl^at it iniaht be made a most appropriate 
reward ta civil or military officers who have distinguished themselves, that their 
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children s.houW receive writerships and cadetships; can you state, in point of fact, 
how far th|i ciyil and military servants of the Company 00 in the present course of 
i\'fn- 4 iiler, Ksq. things receive* already civil and military appointments for their children ?—In con¬ 
sequence of what passed at my previous examination, and the questions put to roe, 
I have referred to the writers appointed for the last five years, tliose at*the college 
and those by the I^ondon Board. I wall first state the classes from, whence tliey 
have been taken generally ; three were sons of noblemen, from the college, eigtit 
were baronet’s sons, 14 were the sons of clergymen, eight were Director’s sons, 30 
were the sons of the Company’s civil servants, 22 were sons of officers in tiie 
Company’s army, 42 were sons of persons in the Company’s naval service , 2 7 
were sons of persons in His Majesty’s service, army or navy, 110 were;the sons of 
merchants, bankers, professional men, and private gentlemen, makkig from the 
college an aggregate of 226. By the London Board there were 79 appointed, 
seven were the sons of clergymen, 1 o were the sons of persons who were officers 
in His Majesty’s service, both army and navy, 16 vi^ere the sons of persons in the 
Company’s civil service, to were the sons of persons in the Company’s army and 
navy, and 36 were the sons of bankers, professional men, merchants, and private 
gentlemen. * 

1329. Have you any means of knowing what number of applications have been 
made to the Court of Directors by the public generally for appointments ?—1 think 
.since the year *1813 the public applications made for appointments are 720. 
1 think there have been about 240 public applications for appointments to India. 

1330- Vou have stated that in the event contemplated in the question put to you, 
there would then be no check as to the regulation of the amount of patronage; 
you have stated further, that you consider at present such a check is to be found in 
the existence of the Board of Control: will you state what in your opinion is the 
objection to the amount of the supply of civil servants, to be sent out from this 
country, depen^ng on tlie requisition of the Governor-General?—The objection 
that would presi^t itself to my mind is to be found on the records of the Company, 
and in the Court’s letter, which 1 took the liberty of reading, dated in July 1824, 
which had reference to the employment of the natives; that letter, in great part, 
grew out of the requisition of the Bengal,government for the appointment of 80 
writers; it was not complied with, although the application was made in very strong 
terms, and. the government pointed out their inability to carry on the public service 
unless some were sent out; I can therefore easily imagine, mat the government in 
India would not be at all backwkrd in demanding a greater portion of servants than 
the authorities here, as at present constituted, would think fit to appoint. * A requi¬ 
sition was likewise made from Bombay for an increase of writers. 

1331. I believe the application you refer to from the Bengal government arose 
out of a pai’ti^rular emergency ?■—It arose out of wh^t they considered an emergency, 
but wliicii the authorities in this country did not view in the same light. 

Why siiould you suppose that if a due responsibility were , to devolve on 
the Governor-General in reference to this matter, he w^ould not exeri^se npOfi 4 his 
as upon all other, points of his government a due discretion^P-^Great respo^j^ility 
does undoubtedly rest upon the Governor-General, and he has the power of doing 
a variety of acte coimecied with his government on his own responsibility; and 

among 
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among them is that of d,etermining the number of servants he may require. Sup¬ 
posing you were to leave with him the power of fixing the number, and that the 
same was to be taken as the guide, it is quite clear that one Governor-General has 
erred on that point to an enormous extent; and I can therefore conceive no check 
that can be imposed on the Governor-General which can prove so eftectual as the 
present check. 

1 333 - Can it ever be for the interest of a Governor-General to have any con¬ 
siderable number of unemployed civil servants residing in India ?~~One can only 
speak from experience: if he made the requisition he would find employment for 
them. 

*334’ Co tfic other hand, is it not directly for the interest of those who have 
the appointrnents to n)ake at bduie to increase the number of sach servants ?—So 
far as patronage is concerned, I should unquestionably say it is; and hence 1 think 
a very wholesome check has been and will continue to be put by the Hoard of 
Commissioners, in the event of any proposition being made for which the Board 
may consider that there is not sufficient grounds; that is one of the checks which 
I consider most important in the present system. 

* 335 * Ho you consider that the Board of Control can have as good means of 
knowing what supply of this description would be requisite, as tlie Governor-Gimcral 
in India himself ?—1 should say, looking at the minute manner in which t!i<^ autho¬ 
rities at home arc informed on all points connected with the government of India, 
and which I consider to be another most important feature in the present system, 
they are as well informed as the Governor-General himself, and as capable of 
judging as to the number. 

1336. Are you aware that the Court of Directors, in the letter which you have 
alluded to from Bengafi reproved the Governor-General for his having named a 
European to a civil office usually held by a covenanted servant, ho not being a co¬ 
venanted servant?—I do not immediately recollect the case, but l am quite sure 
they would reprove him if it were .so discovered. 

1337. Were not some appointments made, under the eraergervey of that period, 

of uncovenanted servants, in default of there being a sufficient number of covenanted 
servants?—I really do not myself know that circumstances of that kind have 
occurred. I may take the liberty of stating, that under the Act of 1813, Parlia¬ 
ment was pleased to legislate that no appointment to the service should hike place, 
but of individuals wlio had gone through the East India college; and the joint con¬ 
trol of the college was at that time vested in the Board as well as in the Cor.-t, 
and as the Board and the Court must have been aware of the events taking place 
in India, it is to be presumed that they ma(Je such a number of appointments 
as the exigencies of the service required: such indeed ultimately proved to be the 
fact, especially on the western ]jart of India. ^ 

1338. Are we to understand, in the event of the nomination o tlic writers being 
made by the universities and' public schools, and bodies of tha idescription, you 
nevertheless are of opinion that those appointments would be liable to the influence 
of the Govemnient of ^he day?—In the first place, as I have before stated, the 
number to be fixed upon must with the secretary of state or minister, be ho 
whom he may, that has the home ■^oveniment of India. If the patronage is to he 
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university, the individuals who are there will of course have the power 
^ ^ ^ conferring i| on the parties who may be resident there, .lioless it is to be done by 

/’(if; /ii/fjtr, llMf. public competition. You would then know nothing of the parties who would go 
out; and as human nature is pretty much the same at colleges as elsewhere, I see 
no good reason to suppose that favoritism would notv take place there. I do not 
sec why the individuals at the university should be free from that which operates 
on others. ^ 

*339- I presume always that it would bean appointment in consequence of 
public examination ; do you apprehend the public examiners of tiiose bodies would 
be liable to favoritism as to the merits of the several candidates ?•—I should cojo- 
sidf:r the boon as a very large one, and I am not prepared to believe i| would be 
even then free from favoritism. It would be an extraordinary change with respect 
to the a[)propnation of India patronage, and I really do not see why all sp«cics of 
patronage siiouid not be dealt with in the same way, if such a change as to that for 
India is to be made; but 1 confess I do not myself see any good ground or reason 
for sneij changes, either of one or the other. * * 

1340. Can you point out any material objection to tlie general administration 

lieing henceforth in one body?—You mean, I presume, in this country. * 

1341. As distinct from the two bodies?—I think you would lose the whole of 
those wholesome checks, if I may be permitted so to call tlioin, which Parliament 
has devised for the administration of an enormous empire, the concerns of which 
will always be secondary to European politics; and, therefore, it is exceedingly 
important to have one body with whom the affairs of the Indian governments should 
he of primary consideration, whilst at the same time the acts of such body should 
be controlled, as those of the Court of Directors are at present, by a branch of 
the executive government of the country. 

1342. We have had in evidence before us the list of the proprietors; the clas¬ 
sification of the proprietors of East India stock: from that list, and from your own 
experience of the parties described therein, do you consider that it constitutes 
a body well qualified, or otherwise, to judge of the fitness of a Director to govern 
J00,000,000 of the people of India?—I think, with the exception of the members 
of the tw'o universities, tliat there is no body of men who possess more intellect, 
who possess greater means, or who stand higher perhaps in society generally in the 
classes to wliich they [)elong, comprising, a.s that body does,'many noblemen and 
many members of Parliament. I should say, that a body of 1,500 men, composed 
os the body ot proprietors is at* this moment, is by far superior to any body that 
I know ot under the existing system for the election of members of I'arliament, 
or wiio may exist under any future ^stem that mhy be adopted j and the proprietors 
have exercised the power of election by returning individuals to the Court of 
Directors wh^ have been members of the Legislaitye, and who in fact have taken 
part in making those very laws under which the Company’s affairs are carried on 
and conducted. 

1343. In what respect do you consider the qualifications of tlto prop^Ctors 
of this stock to be superior to those of the proprietors,of Bank stocktoriiton'» 
Annuities?—When I am asked adth regard to the superiority in point of intellect 
I slioukl say, time in tlie choice of the Directors of Bank stock or simUar stock 

there 
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there is little, doffil^fatively nothing, to cttH forth any exercise of judgment; bat 
with regard to the affaire^f the East-India Company, you ha\'c to judge of the fitness 
of a gentleman to lake pkrt in the government of a great empire, and to manage the 
concerns Qf the Company, and it has been the case that the qualifications of sortie 
gentlemen' have been so strongly felt, (I may name tlu? late Mr. Grant, also 
Mr. Edmonstoney now a Director, who was formerly Vice-i^residrmt,) that wlien they 
came forward they were supported by great majorities, in consequence of the 
knowledge they were thought to possess of Indian affairs. I consider they are 
placed in a very different situation, and they are called on to exercise tiieir elective 
frtmehise in a very different manner from other bodies. 

”1344. Do you consider that individuals become proprietors of India stock from 
other considerations than those df the mere profit or loss attending the investment 
of money In such stock as a commercial speculation ?—I could name some pos¬ 
sessing India stock who became proprietors without altogether con.sidcring the 
interest they^ would get by that stock j but superadded to that there are strong 
inducements for them to become proprietors. 

• 1345* M^ill ydu state what other considerations actuate any man who has capital, 

to invest or lay it out in India stock than in any other public stock r—In the first 
place I consider that the interest which India stock has given and docs give is 
better j that is a pecuniary reason. With regard to others, it arises from long 
connexion with India, and from a desire to take part in Indian utfuirs and in the 
dbcussion at the General Courts at the East-India House, where points arise in 
which they feel an interest from having previously been in India; also to promote 
the election of their friends, and in the hope of participating in the patronage in 
some measure. 

1346. In point of fact, gentlemen coining from India often become proprietors 
of India stock in order to keep up a legitimate mode of inanifi^sting the interest 
which they take in the affairs of the country which they liave; left ?—I liuve no 
doubt of it. 

1347. The duties exercised by the proprietors of the stock arc inucli more 

abridged under the present system than they formerly were."-—Clearly tlicy arc 
abridged. Formerly they interfered with appointments, and with regard to every 
measure for J^e prosecution of the servants for malyersation, &c. , 

1348. They are conifined now to the selection of the Directors ?—There is no 
subject which they cannot take up, and I may mention the very subject of the ?dfair 
at Hydrabad. On those transactions tlie Court of Proprietors expressed their 
opinion most fully } they have also conferred^grants of money and votes of thanks 
upon some of their distinguished servants. 

1349. Without entering inta the question as to the expediency oh the formation 
of a legislative council in Bengal, by the acts of which the whole continent of 
British India is to be gov^ed, that being matter of opinion, can you state that 
which w matter of feet, namely, what is the amount of Regulations numerically 
passedl by rtie different local governments of India since the renewal of the last 
Charter; what proportion they«|iisMr to tiie state of the law in England during tiie 
same period ?—The subject of Slftgislative council having attracted the attention of 
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the public,*, l have ill some nicftsure (Cbnsi(iei«l the question, anrf 1 wislietl to 
jjg£,grtain whatlbe great difficulties were which, were irnpoj^d od the government a.s 

‘hder, n$fj. it at present oxists, arising out of the extent of the Regulations, or the duty 
which tiic enacting of those Regulations imposed on iu because as they^are justly 
considered of great importance, the greater the nurater of Regulations the 
greater of course would be the labour and tlie responslbiisity on the part of the 
government. The power of enacting Regulations was first conferred on the govern¬ 
ment by Act of PaHiament in 17S1. Mr. Burke himself brought in that Aet> but 
the government ill India had belbre exercised the power, I’he Act of 17^1 OOl^ 
powered the authoritie^s at home to disapprove of those HegolationS if they saw fit, 
In 1793, they were formed into a code, mid from J 793 t® 1830, there appears to 
have been 741 Regulations pa.ss(*d in Bengal, averaging about 20 every year. At 
Madras, there have been 213 llegulutioris passed, averaging not quite six anfiually; 
and at Bombay, there have been 223 Regulations, averaging six. It has been 
stated as one of the reasons why Parliament should bo relioved fiotii ,the labour of 
legislating for India t,a right ivliich I can scarcely conceive it will ever abandon) 
that the labour would be too great; but when 1 find that the general and public 
Acts of Parliament passed since 1793 to 1830 arc 5,019, and Ibal the local Acts,* 
which are to be judicially noticed, ai-o 4,622, making an aggregate of 9,641, besides 
the private Acts, which utnoumed to 2,677 ; hut taking those Acts which are to be 
judicially noticed, and the local Acts wliicb have reference to the inclosure of com¬ 
mons, the stopping up of patinvays, &c. &c., all of which would be conceived im¬ 
portant in India, and in truth they are in some measure parallel with sonic of the 
Regulations passed there; I consider that the labour thrown on the government of 
this country, by continuing the system as it is at present, really cannot be advanced 
as an argument for the proposed change, were there no other reasons tp be urged 
against it. 

1350. Do thp Regulations comprehend the w hole of the laws for the administra¬ 
tion of India?—There are three classes of Regulations. The first are tlie Rules, 
Ordinances and Regulations passed by the Government, under the 371)1 section of (he 
Act of 13 Geo. 3, for the good order and government of the seltlemeni of P’ort 
William. Such Regulations are not valid until registered by the Supixme Court. 
Tliey are then to be sent to England, and exhibited at the India Mouse. Within 
60 days from their beinji so exhibited, any party may app^i^ againH* Ihein. I be 
Kino may likewise disallow such Regulations within tw'o years from the making of 
sucli Regulations, The number of those Rules, Ordinances and Regulations may have 
amounted to about 130 or 150 since 1773. The other Regulations arc those which 
I elate to the internal government of lydia, and are Rules and Regulations for the pro¬ 
vinces, They w ere first recognized by the Act of 21 Geo. 3. I have brought with 
me a hook whicli will put the Committee in possession of tlie manner in whicli those 
Regulations are classified; and by reference any existing Regulation may be most 
easily traced. It is the w'ork of Mr. Augustus Prinsep, of the Bengal civil service. 
One on somewhat similar piiticiple has been compiled at Madras by MlC, A-D* 
Camplxdl, of that service. The third class of Regnlalians has the 

imjjosiiion of taxes and duties by the Governor, and they are not valid until approved 
)iv the Court and Boaid of Commissioners. 

1351, Is 
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1351. Is it yOiiFvopioion that tfern new Regulations passed since the 

last Charter* not having amounted oh an average to 32 a year, would be a sufficient 
justification* for not providing the most efficient and most satisfactory council that 
could he devised for the purpose of making laws for the people of India.^ no 
means; but the question involves a very large subject. So far as rny individual 
opinion goes, I can have no hesitation in offering it; but it would require some 
time to enter on the different points connected wdth tl)e subject. 1 am decidedly 
of opinion that it is incumbent on the authorities of this country to provide in the 
best and most efficient manner for the good administration of India, and especiallv 
for giving to the natives of India the most clear, com[)rehensive, and simple foiuj 
of judicittl administration; but I am not prepared, from the consideration w hich 
I have ventured to give the subject, to concur in the opinions of tljose gentlemen 
w ho Iikve stated theirs in favour of a legislative council, and who, 1 am quite sure, 
from tlieir character, standing and knowledge, must have infinitely greater weight 
than any opqiion I may give on the subject. The legislating for India has been 
a matter that has engaged the attention of the authorities m tliis country, and of 
Parliament, from a very early period of our government in India. The Supreme 
‘Courts were originally instituted for the purpose of rather protecting the natives; but 
it was soon found that the powers they exercised were most injurious to the natives. 
Those powers were circumscribed by subsequent enactments a very few years 
afterw'ards. The discussions which passed between the Supreme Court at Bombay 
and the Government of that presidency, appear to me to have given rise to the 
various questions connected with the influence and power which the Su|)reme 
Courts have a right to exercise over the natives of India, and to the proposition for 
a legi.slative council for India. In die papers which are put forward in support 
of the iu-stitulion of a legislative council, the judges on the one hand support tlie 
establishment of the Supreme C'ourt, unless a very materia! change indeed takes 
])lace, whilst, on the other hand, members of the government contend that the 
Government itself must be supreme, and that the remedy might be applied, as lar 
as the acting courts are concerned, by strictly defining their powers over the natives 
of India generally. The Government complain ol the powers of the Supreme 
Court not being [lointed out, and Sir Charles Metcalfe adverts to the fact that 
a native of tin? Himalaya mountains may be brought down to the Stifling heat of 
Calcutta, who, at tfie same time, may be utterly ignorant of the existence, and 
much more so, if possible, of the powers or operation of the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Mackenzie, I believe, has suggested that a registry should take place of the p,irlies 
who should be liable to the Su[»reme Court; and in fact a variety of suggestions 
which have been offered might be enumerated, whilst the remedies pointed out are 
not less various. The first question is, whether the Supreme Court is to remain as 
p at present constituted ? if so,* it appears to me the most eligible course would be 
to define clearly its powers, which I think might be extremely well ffooe in this 
country, with the aid of gentlemen conversant with India and the practice of the 
Supreme Court. The other point for consideration is the internal administration of 
jusiidS for Iftdia. : • h 
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Captain TURNER MACAN, called in and examined. 

1352. In what service are youP—The King’s military service, in the t^h 
Lancers. . 

13J3, For how many years were you in Indfei ?—Twenty-three years actual 
residence. ^ « 

1354. During that period did yon discharge also any civil functions in India?— 

For tiie last 12' years of my residence in India, I held the situation of Persian 
interpreter to three successive Commanders-in-chief, Lora Haslingsi Sir Edw'ard 
Paget, and Lord Cotnbermere. It cannot be called a civil function, it has always 
been held by a military officer. * 

1355. Did the duties of that situation necessarily bring you in contact with the 
civil servants of the Company ?—With the exception of the Persian secretary to 
government, the residents at native courts, uud political agents, the duties of that 
situation did not bring me in official contact with the civil servants of the Company, 
blit it brouglit me in contact with the natives of India, both in correspondence and 
in personal intercourse. 

135b. Were you conversant with any other Oriental languages than the Persian r 
— 1 'he I’ersiai), Arabic, and Hiudostanee are the languages 1 am conversant in, 
but most so in the Persian. 

1357. Have you bad occasion to observe the amount of qualification in Oriental 
languages with which young men generally have proceeded from this country to 
India r—Having resided for the greater part of the last 12 years in Calcutta, and 
having accompanied the Commanders-in-chief in tl^eir tours of the Upper Provinces, 
I became acquainted with the Oriental qualifications of most of the writers appointed 
to that presidency and jsemindary. The amount of their know ledge in that depart- 
inenL has been very trifling, I mean the amount brought fraisf^ Eiigland. 

1358. In w bat manner lias it been attempted to supply thlt defect on their arrival 
in Iijiiia?--By a College founded by Lord Wclfesley in Calcutta. 

i33(>. Is it your opinion that the system adapted at that College was well (»lcu- 
Kited to the end of grounding the young civil servants rapidly and efficiently in the 
Oriental languages?- The system pursued up to the period that Lord William 
Beniinck took charge of tlic government was not calculated to insure rapid progress 
in any Orientm language, though if the student wa's inclined to study, it affqrded 
cvei y facility to his doing so, but did not oblige and enforce it. The College at 
Calcutta has bfeen a source of more debt than knowledge in the civil.ieryipe, and 
has been an expensive establishment for the end proposed^ For after 

its foundation, it w as not Oncommon for writers to remain in College feirf wo hod 
tiirae years, during which period the government lost all use of their services, 

1360. they 
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1 360. They Wem also at considerable expense iu maintaining them f»-"They were ’Tr’TsjT’ 
drones to the GoveirnraMSil^i and I should say at an annual expense for each individual *® 
of 600/. OP 700 1., nor was it found that the length of time they remained ad^ed to Captain 7’. Mocan. 
their qualifications as Oriental scholars. The College of Calcutta I have menikmed 
as being a source of great debt. Situated in a luxurious capital, where there is 
every temptation to idleness and extravagance, and great facility in raising money, 
it has-tended in a great degree to induce expense far beyond tiie means of the 
writers; and as a proof of this, I will only mention, that a few years back, when 
advUstimate was taken of the debts of the civii servants, which they were called on 
divulge, and whiclj I believe they did tdlerably fairly, the amount was, us nearly 
as I can recollect, about a million and a half sterling. 

t3Gi. State the numbers aiid the period that it embraced?—The entire number 
of the* civil servants on the establishment could not have been above 450. The 
debt Was confined comparatively to few. I know not the tiurnber; and I believe 
much of it tv have originated in college extravagance. It was not uncotnmon in 
former times for young men to leave college with a debt of from 50,000 to a lac of 
rupees, on wliich they were generally paying an intero.st of 10 percent., with an insur¬ 
ance on their lives possilily amounting to five per cent. more. This was if they bor- 
roH'ed it from agenl.s; but it sometimes was Ubrrowcd from nalive.s, who lent it not 
so mueli for the sake, of the interest, hut with the hopes of profiting by their patron¬ 
age when a[)pointed to official situations ; and in this manner a civil servant lost 
much of his independence. For tlie first 10 years of Ifis employment in civil admi- 
ni.stration, he was seldom able to pay even the interest of this debt, which accu¬ 
mulated with fearful ra[)idity ; and many civil servants, after u residence in India 
of 28 or 30 years, after having held liigh official situations vvilb a salary of perhaps 
40,000 rupees a year for 10 years or upwards, have been unable to shake ofi tlie. 
embarrassments occasioned by college extravagance. 

13G2. Those individuals, then, ap[)ear to have anticipated the fruits of that, pre¬ 
ferment to which they considered their ivriterships as having given them the right ? 

—Tlie debts were originally contracted in the reckless extravagance of youth, with¬ 
out any consideration of the future, but for the gratification of the present moment. 

The assembling of young men in a capital like Calcutta, Wliere there is a tempta¬ 
tion to every extravagance, and where a great fac^fiy exists, or rather did exist, of 
raising money, induce the extravagance 1 have spoken of. 

13^,3- you attribute nothing of this recklessnes.s to the nature of their appoint¬ 
ment, which holds out to them an'almost certain expectation of lucrative etrploy- 
ment?—Undoubtedly much is to be attributed to this cause. To show that the 
extravagance is founded upon the anticipation, of lucrative employment, I need only 
mention, that young men in the military service, who have not even one lialt of the 
allowance of a writer upon tluir arrival, and have mOrc to do with it, have not got 
in debt, and could not if tliev had wished borrow even one tentli of the money 
that has been profusely la'^^isbed on writers; so that the lender as w'ell as the bor¬ 
rower has auUicipaied the efFcc-ts of lucrative employment. 

I Iw your time*do you remember many instances of young men having been 
sent back to England from of due qualification for preferment ?—I cannot 
recall one instance. 

1365. Should 
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, Should you say from your experience that the young men so appointed 

possessed more than the average qualifications for civil appointments that you would 
aptniii 7 ’. Mdcan. find among an equal number of yrmng n»en taken from this country at*randon» r— 
1 think, considering the age at wliich they have been sent out, their qualifications 
have generally appeared to rae to be far above mediocrity; and if the regulated 
tests for those who are admitted into the service witliout having been at the East 
India College in England, are strictly enforced, it will always ensure a sufficiently 
high tlegree of education. I think U)e age ut wliich they go to India, with reference 
to the important duties they are almost immediately called upon to perform, is not 
sufficient; they aro loo young. The age ot 20 w'ould be better than i8. For¬ 
merly, when a young man after his arrival remained tvro or three years in college, a 
case not uncommon, this objection (if due attentiori had been paid to his further 
instruction) w’ould not have had so much force. Generally s}:waking, the ciVil ser- 
vant.s, I should say, are men of considerable capacity for business and great assi¬ 
duity ; hut I think, when their previous education is considered, and t^e important 
duties they are called on to perform (duties connected with the philosophy of legis¬ 
lation in all its branches, and calculated to call forth latent talent wherever it 
exists), they have not generally shown so much ability as might have been expected.* 

136G. Do you consider the amount of requisite cpialification in this country as 
being too high or too low ?■—I think, for their age, the amount is neither too high 
nor too low ; but I would wish the tests to be strictly enforced. 

1367. Should you propose to substitute any other tests of qualification for those 
at piescnt resorted to Not unless they went out at a more advanced age, say at 
20, in which case I would make some knowledge of jurisprudence a necessary 
qualification. 

13()8. Would you require any test of the knowledge of Oriental languages ?— 
Yes; I would require a knowledge of the general principles of the Persian and 
Hiridoslanee languages ; in fact, the test that is now in force. 

1369. Supposing them so grounded, by what mode of dispo.sing of them after 
their arrival in India, should you imagine they would best arrive at the utmost 
degree of proficiency in the languages?—The judicious regulations and alterations 
made by Lord William Beutinck in the College at Calcutta, seem to claim for that 
college a trial of its success, I am of opinion, that under its present able secretary, 
and under the present enlightened Governor, the College of Calcutta will be found 
to ansner all rational expectation, and tliat the students w’ill acquire in a short 
time sufficient Oriental knowledge, without contracting debts; but I am decid¬ 
edly of opinion, that a preferable mode of disposing of the civil servants after 
tlieir arrival, would be to hasten tljem into the Mofussil, but not to collect too 
many at any one station. 1 would not have more than three at any one place; 
and at those sintiori.s native teachers should be kefjpt on small permanent salaries 
from government, their full .salary to he made up by those who employed them. 
The civil servants thus disjtosed of should be required, after three months, to attend 
the court of justice and the revenue office of the station, to qualify themselves in 
the practical details of tf^ose duties; and on a report fromi the civil aithorities of 
those station^, they might be sent to Calcutta for final examination, for which 
purjjosc two professors would be adequate, in addition to the secretary. 

1370. Docs 
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1370: Does peculiar public ailvantage appear to you to arise from the 
cougregatioii Of tti6i young tiren destined for India in a lurgc body iit a college, 
previous to*their departure for India?—I should say the reverse; and 1 cop#fder Cai.taih T. Vumn 
the Fiast-Jndia College in England a useless expense to the government. . ' i 

1371. You think thatihe grounding of the Oj*iental languages might befuHy as 
well accomplished by irndividual masters, if due encouragement was given to thcrn» 
as by the aid of professors at high salaries at college r—I have not the slightest 
doubt of it. 

1372. Do any of the evils and disadvantages respecting the writers, to which 
you have referred, apfrear to you to arise in any degi'ec from the principle of 
their appointment ?—A writer may Imve gone greater lejiglhs in braving the orders 
or rcgulatiotjs of government, from the consideration of the support of that patronage 
by wbith be was nominated, though I should not say that this extended to any 
num!)er. I do not iljink that the debts of the civil service, or any otljer evils 
1 have alluded to, have in any way originated with the mode in which they have 
been appointed; but I conceive that if superior qualitications were made the test 
for appointment to India, that is, if com[)Ciition instead of patronage was the mode 
*by winch vacancies to all departments in the Indian service were tilled up, you 
would undoubtedly have men of higher attainments in every branch of tlie service; 
in fact, command a great [)ortion of the talent of England for tlie Indian 
govcrnmeni. In this case the tests of (pialificalion for a writer should be higher 
and of a ditl’ercnt nature to those required fur the military service, and those again 
should vary according to the branch in wliicli they were destined to serve. By 
these means, the candidate should have liis option of what test he woukl stand, 
wliethcr for the civil service or the military, and w'hat brunch ot the military. 

1373. You have stated, that during your 23 years’ residence in India you have 
hud occasion to make frcrpieni tours in tlte provinces; has your intercourse will) the 
natives on those occasions l)cen considerable?—It has, partly from official duty, 
partly from my Oriental pursuits. I have occasionally corres|>ondcd * ami held 
personal intercourse with almost every native of rank and talent fnnn tlie Sutledj 
to Calcutta; and from my not holding any oflicial situation under government, which 
would make them cautious in communicating their opinions, onr intercourse has 
been very unre.strained ; and many of them liave censured government institutions 
and individual characters with as inucli freedom and, I have no doubt*, justice, as 
they have lauded other parts of our civil administration ami functioimries. 

1374. Generally speaking, hovr have you found the natives affected towa'-<ls the 
British Government ?—1 think they iiavo almost universally acknowledger! the 
superiority of the British government over all former Asiatic government; and 
the learned men have frequently observed, that we have realized in practice the 
theoretical perfection of the Iijislitutes of Acbar. Tlicy admit our intentions lo be 

aiwuvs 


* Epistolary and personal intercourse between the Commander-in chid’, during his tour of India, 
and native cluefs, is conftntjjd to expressions of mutual regard. The chiefs ulleii attempt to inuodtice 
quesiions involving their political connexion with the English Government, but they are always told 
tlini his. Excellency’s tour is purely military, and that absent from Calcutta, he meddle# not in civil 
administration. 
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always goo(^ but they censure many of our regulations and much of our system, 
both judicial and revenue, as not being founded on sufficient experietjce and data. 
The tardiness of justice tirey couiplaiu of as the greatest of evils, fn giving tfiese 
favourable sentiments of the natives on our govsrmneiit, J do i>ot mean that there 
is one man of them that would take up arms to defend it,‘.on the contrary,, except 
the mercantile population of Calcutta, or those connect|d with the mercantile 
interests generally, I do not believe there is a native in Inoia who would not.desire 
a change. 

1375. You find, then, the educated natives universally conversant with the details 
of the British government in India?—Not universally conversant either with the 
regulations or details, but with the practical effects of the administration.,, 

1376. You have stated that you consider that for the most part they would 
desire a change ; will you define more particularly what you contemplate *by the 
word change?—Any native government instead of that of the British;, I mean that 
our rule in India is supported, not by the justice and wisdom of our iaws or the love 
of the people, but by our military supremacy alone. 

^377* b)o you consider that they appeared to feel themselyes aggrieved by their 
exclusion from what they would deem a share of the civil administration of the* 
affairs of their country ?—I think a due share in the administration of the country 
would tend to attach them more to our government, and make them feel an interest 
in it, which they now do not. 

1378. Will you state to the Committee your opinion of their capacity for being 
admitted to a larger share of the administration of the government?—Their intel¬ 
lectual capacity is undoubtedly great; tlieir moral capacity has been much iloubted ; 
but under an arbitrary government, where every man who holds a public situation 
was supposed to be necessarily corrupt in extent to bis powers, and was treated as 
if he had been, whfether innocent or not, there was no encouragement to morality 
or virtue, and a man who could not escape the suspicion of corruption, woukl 
endeavour to have the sweets of it. The natives of India are acute and intelligent, 
have great capacity for business, and, in fact, much of the business of India is now 
transacted by the native Oialab, w itiiout the responsibility attaching to it, 

1379. you explain what you intended by the observation, that every indi¬ 
vidual was considered corrupt in proportion to his powers, and treated as such ?— 

I mean under tlie native governments; but this sentiment still obtains with natives, 
and has a baneful influence on moral character. 

1380. By what means should you propose to ameliorate any existing moral 

defects in the charactiT of the natives?—By education; more particularly instruc¬ 
tion through the means of the English language, and employment in civil adminis¬ 
tration. ‘ 

1381. Do ^ou believe that a general system^ of education, coupled with 
opening to the natives all such civil offices as they might become competent to fill, 
would have that tendency ? -I think it would; if you give a man something to lose, 
he will be cautious Ijow he loses it. I think their employment should be limited to 
the judicial and revenue branches of the service. A great,part of tba expense of 
our executive administration would undoubtedly be lessened by the employment of 
more natives and fewer Europeans. 


138*. In 
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1382. In those situations in whidh they have hitherto been employed, has hot 
their remuneration been lemarkably low?—Considering what has been ostensibly 
required of them,^ and the degree of responsibility attaching to their situ^Oions, 
I think th^ir salaries have been fair: but in the future employment of natives in 
higher sitiiatiofts, I would raise their salaries according to the inrportance of the 
situation, and the degree of responsibility attached to it, so as to give the strongest 
inducement to good conduct. 

1383. You are of opinion that an inadequate andount of compensation necessarily 
leads to dishonesty ?—Undoubtedly, in the native character. 

1384. You iiave stated that you consider the introduction more generally of the 
English language as a great object, with a view to the better establishment of our 
power in India; by what system does it occur to you that it might be more generally 
introduced ? —I would ])rop08C, that a proclamation be issued in Calcutta, stating, 
that at the end of a specific period, say five years, which I think sufficient, the pro¬ 
ceedings in ^ill the courts under the Calcutta circuit should be conducted in the 
English language. I have not the least doubt that, at the end of that period^ more 
^than double the number of persons qualified in that language would offer themselves. 
In the schools in Calcutta there are many Hindoo boys who can read Rnghsli, 
even Milton and Shakspeare, with much fluency, and explain difficult passages in 
those authors. The language now used in the different courts of justice is as 
foreign to the natives of the country as the English language. I except Bengal and 
Orissa, because in those provinces the use of the vernacular dialect is optional; in 
all other provinces the Persian language is used : it was forced into judicial pro¬ 
ceedings by Mahomedan conquerors, and is not understood by any one of the 
witnesses that are usually examined, and but imperfectly by the native officer wlio 
takes down the evidence, and perhaps still more imperfectly by the judge. The 
language of correspondence between the native courts and the government is also 
Persian, and three-fourths of the native chiefs with whom this correspondence is 
kept up, do not understand one word of it; so that they are obliged to keep a 
moonsiice to read the letters that arc received, and explain and answer them; and 
I do not see why, in the course of a short time, such correspondence should not 
be carried on in English; for they would only have to keep' an English writer or 
translator instead of a Persian, and it might induce them to make their children 
study the English language*. At all events, the Governor-General*and public 
functionaries would know what they were writing to the native chiefs, instead of 
depending upon lluar Oriental secretary. The Mahomedan princes arc generally 
more or Ics.s acquainted vvith the Persian language; but the language of tlieir 
courts is Hindostanee. They are but very imperfectly acquainted with Persian. 

*385. Would not the making the acquisition of the English language, after 
a certain period, a necessary qualification for office on the part of a hative, operate, 
in your opinion, as a powerful stimulus to the dissemination of the language in 
India ?— It would ensure it. 
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* The Uaja of Bhurtpore had begun to study English before I left Ipdia. 
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1386. Wfts mt th® uttempt of ;the Mahompcjftp cpn<|i;^ror8.to iotrodupe l^isian 

unsuccessfufWIt succeeded so for, that th^e proceedings in their courts, 
whole of their correspondence was conducted in it, • ■ 

1387. But in a very iipperfet degree ?t^It was noiverfiftUy adop^ l^y MohO’ 

medans in all proceedings in their courts; depositions were tal;^ iu it, and it ivas 
tlie language of correspondence. i- ' v 

1388. But still very ignorantly taken down?—Most protjaWy.' i , 

*389* Then what greater probability would tliere be that the English language 

should be unore generally adopted than the Mahomedan, winch was introduced tinder 
a wery despotic goverotnentr--rXheir religion might be prophgated by ihe sword 
more easily tlmn their language. They used none of these means for dlipeminating 
tljeir language which would ife resorted to by a civilisjed and a philosQpbiCi nation ; 
and the intercourse with the inhabitants being at first a good deal embarreled by 
the want of some common language, gave rise to the language . whicli we call 
Hindostapjse, but which is properly called Orrodo, meaning “Campj” for when 
the Mabomedans first invaded India, they seldom inhabited villages or cities, but 
remained in camp, and the intercourse between the people of the country and the 
camp gave rise to a language the nouns of which were generally taken from the* 
Arabic and Persian some few from the Turkey and Sanscrit, the particles and verbs 
from the vernacular dialect of the country. This language, however, has never been 
used either by the Mahomedun conquerors or by ourselves as the official language 
of business, and 1 do not think it is well adapted to it. 

1390. Do you not think that the langua^ and character and institutions of 
a country are so intimately blended, that yon will deprive the natives of their peculiar 
aptitude to business, by making them transact it in a foreign language ?—I tliink 
for a considerable period it might have that eflfect. 

1391. Do you not think it would be received by the natives of India, whom you 
describe as having no great attachment to us, as a foreign intrusion, and a badge of 
servitude ?~r-They have shown the greatest desire in Calcutta and its vicinity to 
learn tlm English language, and have gone to considerable expense for tliat purpose. 

1 did once imagine, that in the distant provinces the introduction of English would 
be considered in the light put in tlie question; but op visiting Delhi three yeare 
ago, I found a school for English instruction bad been lately established there, and 
altbough ifwas only on a small scale and very inefficiently conducted, 3’et I think 
the natives viewed it with pleasure; and I have heard them express great regret 
that scientific instructors were not sent from England, or were not procurable in 
India. The want of competent instructors is indeed loudly complained bf in Cal¬ 
cutta; the natives are fond of abs|;ract sciences*; they delight in metaphysical 
speculations, logic, astronomy, medicine and mathematics; they show great apti¬ 
tude iu everynhing but a knowledge of geography, and of that they are totally ^ 
ignorant, 

1392. Are 


* Many years back a Mahomedan paid a considerable salary to a 
Lattft, and to read with him NewtQws Principia, 
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13^3. - Aw'j^u MJijuaiated of any instaite in the whole history of the world of ^ 
a petite Adopting a foreign language, or have they not always formed a blended 
language of their own and that of the conqueror ?—I am not at this time pr^rOd Captain r. Mumn. 
with *anyJn»li«ii0B *of that hind; I know not bow far . the Homans'forced their 
language upon Spaiftp when they conquered it. 

* 393 ^ ®ou are aware of the rapid disappearance of the Celtic language in Scot¬ 
land ajhd in Wales Yes. 

*394* Is the instance you have mentioned at Delhi the only instance in your 
knowledge of a voluntary effort on the part of the natives ?—It was not voluntary. 

The school at Delhi was one established partly by the assistance of government, 
and pai'dy by individual exertion; it was very inefficient, and was situated in a very 
prejudiced and distant part of our empire, the residence of the king of Delhi. In 
Calcurta ali the natives of rank and talent, particularly Hindoos, exert themselves 
in promoting the study of the English language; and the Mahomedans, though 
they have n<^t shown the same striking desire on tliis subject, have yet evinced nt) 
opposite feeling, "j’he secretary of the Mordursah, that is, the Mabomedan College 
for teaching Arabic, and Persian, iu Calcutta, a man of character, talents and 
•inffuence has frequently stated to me his conviction that the Mahomedans would 
acquire the English language as quickly, and with as much desire, as the Hindoos, 
if encouraged. 

1395. Do you think it quite safe to argue from the fact, that there exists among 
the natives of India a disposition to study the English language for the purposes of 
science or general information, tliat tliey would see w'ith pleasure any attempt to 
engraft the English language upon the institutions of the country?—In speaking of 
the natives, w e must alwaysdistinguish the two great divisions, llic Mahomedans and 
Hindoos; what is applicable to the one is not always applicable to the other. 1 do 
not think tiiey have ever contemplated the question in the way stated. 1 consider 
that tbe Mahomedans would not be at any expense or trouble to study or acquire 
the English language for the sake of the sciences, or for any knowledge they would 
acquire; with them the knowdedge of Arabic, in whicl) die Koran is written, is 
jiaraniount to every thing, and their most learned men are, alter all, wliat would be 
considered very ignorant in any European country, d’he Whole of their learning con¬ 
sists in a little knowledge of Euclid, Ptolemy’s Astronomy, some mutilated extracts 
from the w ritings of Aristotle and Plato, on which is founded their system of ethics; 
but above all, their character for learning principally depends on their knowledge 
of judicial theology, as the whole of their law, both criminal and civil, is ♦aken 
from the’Koran. With regard to the Hindoos, there is a marked difference between 
those who have resided in Calcutta and are in constant intercourse with Juiropeaos, 
and those who have not had those advantages or disadvantages. The former show 
, an evident desire to be acquainted with the English language, and tfvery thing con¬ 
nected W’ith our literature,-government and institutions; and a lew have evinced 
this w'hen there has been no hope of employment or pecuniary reward of any kind. 

I cannot but think that the hope of parlicii»ating in the emoluments and dignity ol 
civil employment would stimulate even those in the Mofussil, wKo have liitherio 
shown lukewarmness on the subject, to greater exertions and rapid proliciency. 

The Hindoos would, I think, view the introduction of the English language into 

li.i.—J. EE 2 our 
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. our judicial ^pd revenue proceedings rather with pleasure than indifference. I am 

** doubtful of the Mahoraedan feeling, but I am rather inclined to think if it was 

rapuiin T.Macan. judiciously done with proper explanation, at a fitting time, and with great attention 
to the feelings and prejudices of that class, that it ini^it quite safely done; nay* 

I have no positive reason to think that they would not look upon it, however intro¬ 
duced, as a matter of indifference; with this exception only,vthat it would affect 
their immediate interests, inasmuch as it would throw out of employment many 
who aixj now in office, and reader those qualifications by whicli. many have fitted 
themselves, and are fitting themselves for office, nugatory, . . j 

1396. Sliould you not consider the last topic you have adverted to as a reason 
for introducing such a change very gradually, in case it was considered desirable 

I do most particularly think that all changes in India, even though decidedly for 
the better, and when there cannot be a shadow of doubt as to the improvement to 
result from them, sliould be introduced with the greatest care and deliberation. 
Our changes have been made too hastily, and with too little deference to former 
institutions and present opinions and prejudices. I would therefore limit the first 
introduction of the English language to the ^circuit for Calcutta, or even a parti¬ 
cular court in that circuit if necessary, and not until after a period of five or six* 
years’ notice or more, at the discretion of the Governor-General in Council; but 
1 have not the slightest hesitation in saying, as I have before stated, that ere that 
period would have expired, more than double the number requisite to perform the 
duties would offer themselves, and that they would be chieffy, if not altogether, 
Hindoos. 

1397. Can you tell to what extent tlie Hindoos were employed by the Maho- 
medau prince.s in the courts of law previously to the occupation of India by the 
English ?—The employment of Hindoos in the offices of government under J\laho- 
luecian rulers, depended mucli upon the character of the ruler; they were very 
much employed in the revenue departments, and scarcely any distinction was made 
between them and the Mahoinedans; and during the reign of the Emperor Acbar, 
whose financial minister was a Hindoo, named Tudor Moll, I do not believe Hin¬ 
doos were employed by Mabomedau princes in courts of law. 

1398. Are the int^preters generally Hindoos or Mahoinedans?—They are 
generally Mahoinedans, but sometimes Ray tea, who are a race of Hindoos. In 
some districts Raytes arc much employed, and are considered clever men of 
business, 

1399. Do the lower classes of Hindoos, w'lio are about the families of Europeans 
as domestic servants, acquire the English language at all ?—Not at all in tire Bengal 
presidency, but they do at Madras. 

1400. Do you not think that the* native character is invariably deteriorated, 
as it is altemptcaJ to be assimilated to the European character ?—>1 think the natives 
who have assimilated in dress and habits with Europeans, have frequently acquired 
rheir vices without their virtues. 1 confine this principally to the lower orders, for 
there are some natives of wealth and rank in Calcutta, whose knowledge, talents, 
and respectability have been considerably augmented by Aheir association with 
Euroj.)eans; but all imitations of European dress and habits is generally viewed 
with dislike by buiii. 

1401. Can 
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1401. Gan you give any rough estimate of the number of natives, at Calcutta, - 

who fiave attained anyUiing like a proficiency in the English language?—I cannot 

giveany approximation to the number. It may be found, I think, in an account of CspVAinr'iM^oni. 
schools published by Mr. Lusbington. 

1402. They are not very numerous, the number of natives at mature age who 
have acquired the English language?—I do not think it possible for a native to 
acquire muckprfgficiency in the English language after the age of 30. 

1403. Would you not attribute the circumstance of die natives having deterio¬ 
rated as they imitated the manners of Europeans, to the circum-stancc of their having 
adopted it from imitation and not from education ?—Yes. When I said assimilated 
to Europeans, I did not mean those assimilated by education; I meant the unedu¬ 
cated, whose intercourse was confined to the lower orders of Eurojieans, and who 
had suffered much in their morals in consequence. 

1404. If you think that a native of the age of 30 would never acquire the Eng¬ 
lish language from what class do you propose to draw the officers in five years?— 

A native who was to start at the age of 30 to learn the English language would 
not probably be competent to perform the duties of an officer of the court after 
*20 years’ study, but there is an abundance of natives in Calcutta who have studied 
from their youth, and who are now studying and making great proficiency in English. 

At a late examination of the English native scholars at the Government-house in 
(Calcutta, they showed wonderful proficiency and critical knowledge of our language; 
they read from the works of Johnson with fluency and ease, and I have heard a few 
natives read and explain Milton and Shakspeare. 

1405. You were understood to apply the period of five years solely to the 
precincts of Calcutta itself, and you proposed gradually to extend the circuit ?— 

—I mentioned 50 years as the probable time it would take to extend the Englisli 
language to the courts in the Upper Provinces, and even then it might not get 
above Allahabad; five years I mentioned as the time within which a sufficient 
number of candidates could come forward to fill the situations in the courts within 
the Calcutta circuit; or, as I have said, if not sufficient for that, then to fill the 
offices in one court under tliat circuit, at the discretion of the Governor-General in 
Council. ' 


1406. What is the proportion of theMahomedans and Hindoos?—It vaiies very 
much in different provinces. In Bengal and Orissa the Hindoos are, 1 * should say, 
20 to 1; in the province of Rohilcund, the Mahoinedau population is considerably 
greater than the Hindoo; upon the whole, the Hindoo population is considerably 
greater tlran the Mahomedan, I should say vS to 1. 

1407. Has the Mahomedan faith gained u^on the Hindoo, or do llicy remain 
mucli in the same proportion ?— I do not think the Mahomedan faith has gained 

^ much upon the Hindoo since ilj^lias ceased to be propagated by the fw orcl. 

1408. Is there any attempt at proselytisin on the part of the Mahomctlans?— 
No active attempts; they are always glad of making a proselyte, but 1 do not think 
they use any very active measm'es ior converting the Hindoos, or show that interest 
in the subject now thaUthey did some years ago. 

1409. Do they act perfectly well together, without any regard to each others 
faith ?—\'es j but the fanaticism of the Mahomedans, though it may have slept for 

* a season, 
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a season, k ready 00 aojp occaaioB to awake and act with all its ustral violence* and 
destruction. : > . , 

1410. You stated in a former part of your evidence, that yon wera^ of opioion 
that the inhabitants of India of rank generally would.aee^ wMi plaasure the substi¬ 
tution of any Asiatic government for the Eoglwb Governn»ent j?/do you believe that 
sentimnent to be shared by th«s lower classes of the inhabkatit9*of India? —I believe 
it is. One reason why the of ranfc and the independent ahbfs dislike our 
government is, that they can have no hopes of cunquest or bettering thdir situation 
in any way. Under the Mogul government they had such hppes ;,and as a proof of 
what respect is still shown to that government and to the MdgnU I would only 
mention that there is not, I believe, a native prince in Hindostsm who has not 
upon his seal engraved these words* “ The Servant of the King of Deihi»?t except 
one individual, the Rajah of Duttea, , who, in gratitude for the rewards he raceiV^ 
from the British Government, for bis attachment and a.ssiataoce to us during the 
last Piodarree war, has put on his seal, “ The Servant of the King jpf England.” 
For though the Me^ul goveriMnent trampled on all the institutions of the Hin¬ 
doos, destroyed their temples, and built on their ruins their owm mosques, tlie 
Hindoo chiefs would still generally prefer the Mahomedan government to the British:' 

1411. You mean from the probability of their enjoying a greater license under 
an Asiatic government than they can under the English!—^Yes. 

1412. You attribute therefore tbrir disaffection to the justice and firmness of 
the British Government, and not to any imperfections that existed in it?~T attribute 
it to the destruction of all their hopes of conquest and independence. With regard 
to the lower orders, excluded from all participation in the honour or profits of our 
government, they cannot feel as much interested in it as in a government in which 
the lowest individual might hope to rise to rank and power by his personal exer¬ 
tions, Their common sayings, their tales, their aphorisms, are full of allusions to 
those vicissitudes of haman life, by which the humble and obscure are so often 
elevated. Under our rule, a native has nothing tO‘ look forward to, and has no 
motive of attachment to our government, though administered with more justice and 
attention to feelings and prejudices than any former government. 

1413. Are you thenfof opinion that no improvements in the European system of 
government would reconcile the native population to it, unless it were possible to 
infuse more Spirit into tlwj native population, by thi'owirtg the door nsuch more widely 
open than ii is at present to their arriving at posts of distinction and importance H 
—1 think it is impossible, without some such jiarticipation in our government. 

1414. Do you think it would be impossible to maake such partidpatiem compa¬ 

tible with the existence of the English government ?—I think, Jbr a long period, 
the partici{)atioo should he confined to the de))aitments 1 have before mentioned, 
viz. judicial and revenue i I exclude political or military. , 

1415. Would judicial or revenue functions be any temptation to the natives of 
rank and ambition I think they would. 

1416. Is the judicial dmracter highly esteemed among the Hindoos and Muho- 

medonsVery mucJi. * , 

1417. You conceive, then, that the disaffection of the native population to the 
European government is femuded rathei on political toan religious grounds?— 

I think 
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I tfeiofcW J w have n^ever imerfiBrecJ directly with their religioo, tlioug^ they begin 
to coinplain, that if we do oot directly interfere, we at least wink at, if not 
encourage, interfei!eo?!<2. 

1418. To what^ciflshiHstancbs do you particularly refer ?-^I refer to the senti^ 
mcBts of many tatogited natives, Mahomedana, who have spoken to me the 
countenance shown by Government to missionari^, and to the excesses to which 
missionaries have^gone in censuring their religious b#its, even in the streets. One 
of those missionaries mentioned to the mixed population he was addressing, “ that 
they hoped for pardon through the intercession of Maiiomet, but that he was in 
Hell at present, and that they all would follow him if they persistod in their belief 
of his doctrines.” 

1419. . Do you entertain any apprehension that anything like an official intro¬ 
duction of the English language would greatly strengthen the apprehensions of the 
natives of some interference with tlieir religion?—1 think, with due precaution on 
the part of t|ie Government, it is not to be feared ,• the most prejudiced natives are 
willing and ready to admit that, with the exception of what I have said regarding 
missionaries, Government have hitherto held their faith with respect to religious 

’toleration, though some doubts may have lately arisen upon that subject, in conse¬ 
quence of the abolition of the suttees. 

1420. Do you consider the state of feeling of the Mahoraedan population to be 
such, that it would be disposed to make any demonstration in favour of any other 
European power that might attempt to disturb the Britist) dominion in India ?— 
We look India from the Mahomedans, I may say, and the Mahotnedans are most 
discontented. It is true, that before we conquered the Upper Provinces, the Maho- 
tuedan power had sunk into insignihcance, and that of the Mahrattas prevailed; 
but the vicissitudes in Asiatic empires are so frequent, that the liopcs of rising, 
however fallen the condition of a State may be, is never absent from their minds; 
and though the Mogul was in continement when we conquered the Mahrattas, 
and cruelly treated, having had his eyes put out, yet he could still anticipate with 
confidence an end to their dominion and bis misery. This is not the case under 
the British government. I do not say that the Mahomeilans have relintpiishcd all 
hopes of expelling us from the country; on the contrary, I believe such hope to 
exist in the breasts of many of the higher Mahomedans; and 1 tiiink they would 
join any European power, even with but a slight pros^iect of success, 'in hopes of 
casting off the certain thraldom in which they are now held, for any future contin¬ 
gency. I should say, generally, that the Hindoos were considerably more attr:ched 
to our ru>e than the Mahomedans. 

1421. Were you ever in that part of India where the French power at one period 
was very preponderating, towards the southern part of India ?—I have never been 

, in the southern parts of Indi%; but perhaps the French power nevft- was so strong 
in India as that which existed under Scindiah. It was the French power under 
Scindiah which possessed almost the wliole of Central India, conquered the Dooab, 
destroyed the power of the Mogul, and held him in thraldom on his throne at 
Delhi, and^extended their conquests to the Sutlege. It was against this power that 
all Lord Lake’s campaigns were directed; and it is a common saying with the 
Indians, that with the Frmich Scindiah conquered Hindostan for tiie English, and 
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that we gained it by conquering ' him and them. The forts Of Agra, AUyghur, 
Gwalior, and a vast number of others, were ail in the possession of that chief and 
his French officers} he had battalions regularly disciplined, and the finest train of 
artillery ever brought into the field against us by any native power; and he opposed 
us in more hard fought battles, with the exception of the bSiltle of Assye, than 
I think any othei!^ native prince has ever done since. 

1422. Was not it the systetti of the French government rather to conform'to the 
character and habits and usages of the people than to induce them to adopt theirs? 
—The French in Hindostan consisted of a small set of ambitious but enterprising 
individuals; they never bad established a government, they possessed no teiritory ana 
no subjects. I am speaking now of the Bengal presidency, not of the Carnatic. 
Tliey were the servants of the native chiefs who employed theni; they jreadily 
induced the natives to follow their mode of discipline in preference to their own, 
and every thing connected with the science of war, such as the founding Of cannon, 
&c. was submitted, I believe, to their sole direction; but in every C^er respect, 

I believe, tliey scrupulously endeavoured to follow the native customs. 

1423. Do you not think that the French are more popular in India then we are,, 
and that they have left a stronger feeling of attachment to them than we have been 
able to acquirethose parts of India in which the French had establishments, 

1 am ignorant. With regard to the character of the Frenchmen I have spoken of, 
they were all officers, and had enormous patronage, great salaries, and could 
reward to almost any amount; they have therefore left a good reputation behind 
them in India; but this is not confined to the French. No man has left so high 
ft reputation in India as an Englishman who went out before the mast in a ship, from 
which he ran away, and established himself in the west of India at Hissar; con¬ 
quered a vast extent of country, and ruled it with justice and wisdom for several 
years, until he was conquered by General Peron, of Scindiah’s service. This 
man’s name was George Thomas, and the natives to this day speak of him with 
the most affectionate regard, and the highest admiration. A native’s attachment is 
generally in proportion to the gratification of his interest. 

1424. With regard to the actual state, and feeling, and disposition of the natives 
in the Bengal provinoets, where the jiermanent settlement has been established, do 
you not conceive that the zemindars of that country feci an interest in the continu¬ 
ance of the’actual state of things ?—I think they (lo- I think that in Bengal Proper 
wc are looked upon, perhaps, more as protectors than conquerors. 

1425. By all classes?—I should say by the mass of the people. 

1426. Is it not then your opinion, that by the extensiori of a similar system 
through every portion of our dominions in India, the co-operatiori of thc native 
landowner in onr favour might be more generally obtained ?—I do not attribute 
the feeling in Bengal to that cause alone, or chiefly*to that cause.* That system of ' 
permanent settlement was undertaken in ignorance, and founded in injustice. This 
has been clearly proved since. Wc gave permanent hereditary property to many 
who had but a lemporaiy interest in it, and some who had none at all, and many 
attempts have beOb made since that settlement to remedy (he defects of it; some¬ 
times to relieve the ryots from the power of the zerijindars, sometimes to give 
authority to the zemindftrs, to enable them to collect their revenue from the ryot.s. 

But 
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But such are tlie evils stHl connected with that system, that one of the* last acts of TT 

the late Mr; Harrington, who was a member of council at Calcutta, was a very long March i8s«. 
Heguiatkm^o rcsnwdy those that had arisen from that system. 'I’liis llegulatiop was Captain T. Muem. 
not passed into a Itiw* as it was considered generally by tlte service a remedy worse 
than the disease, . if such a system were adopted in tiie Conquered and Ceded 
Provinces, it would only be extending injustice, vrbigh untortunatefj^ in the first set¬ 
tlements made in those piovitiees was too little guardti^ against; and I do not believe 
that anything connected with the permatmnt settlement would attach the Jiatives 
more generally to us, than a settlenient of 25 years or any other period. 

1427. You referred to the instance of a rajah who, in order to show bis grati¬ 
tude for favours conferred upon him by the British Government, put upon his seal, 

“ The Servant of the King of England;” do you conceive that, with a view to 
further* encouragement of the natives of consideration, it might be desirable to 
devise means of conferring upon tlrem marks of personal distinction r—I think it 


would havedecidedly good effect; such a [)rojcct, I believe, has been considered 
by the government of Bengal, and it was proposed to give such power to the 
Governor-General. I think, however, it would have more weight if it came from 
the King of England, 

1428. The dresses of dignity are now conferred, are they not?—Yes, honorary 
dresses, which give no permanent distinction ; they are called kellauls. 

1429. Do the natives look upon the British as benefactors to their country in 


llie way of great public works and undertakings, in comparison with our predecessors 


in that country It was the taunting and just remark of Burke, that if we were 
driven from India there would be no monument or trace in 20 years of our having 
governed that vast empire. I consider the opening of the canal at Delhi to be 


one of the principal, if not the only public work we have undertaken beneficial to 
the country. The revenues of the country have not been sufficient to support our 
great establishments, and to undertake at the same time any of lliose ex[»ensive 
public works; and in any future introduction of the natives into the administration, 
care must be taken to get rid of some of the present expensive establishments, for 


our revenues are already but barely sufficient to support the present disbursements. 
Under native governments the aristocracy of the country were natives, who spent 
their money in it; and whatever they acquired, either by salary, exaction or cor¬ 
ruption, was frequently spent in public works, beneficial to the community, such 
as digging wells, planting groves of trees, building serays for travellers, opening 
watercourses, and thus making fertile lands of deserts. That aristocracy has been 
destroyed ’by our government, nor will the revenues of the country aftbrd us to 
replace it in a manner, by the introduction of ^natives into our civil administration, 
without getting rid of some part of our expensive European establishments, vvho 
,never think of spending the ntpney they receive from the country*in and for the 
country. <^reat public works* of which traces remain, were frequently the acts of 
private individuals un^^r former governments, sornetiines from the vanity of trans¬ 
mitting a name to posterity, sometimes from religious motives. 

1430. Erern the revenue derived from the soil of India, exceeding 2(»,ooo,ooo, 
you conceive no portion can, under the existing system of administration of Indian 
aftairs, be set apart for tlie improvement of the country in such works as aque- 
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ducts, can«^M of irngiat|#, ^reat roads, and oth«p eaa^tial improvoiiients be¬ 
lieve it will fee found fetfWam'Wtiiion that since the renewal of the Charterin 
when the revenue aod Coinitierciet aCefeunts were directed to fete, feept sofiaratei tfeat 
the revenues of India ^hiiW never covered the expend'widiih Bf^rly;a^ 
sterling (I wron| as to the actual amount, I feeli 4 ^* it if between half 

a nriiliion and l%jiilioh), eiscept in one yesir, when there 
under such circumstances, unless reductions aie made somewhere, we have nothing 
left for great poblic works of utility ; but I must confess that there Ms been an 
unnecessary waste of public money (in tlie building and oth^ deparCfntmts) not 
always connected with public utility. I may iuftance the Mint in Caki^ta, which 
I believe, first and last, has cost nearly 30 lacs of rupees. Many,^Of-the public 
offices of Calcutta are also instances of what I mention. The house for tli»;|joard 
of Opitim to consult in for a few hours daring the day, cost the ^Eovdrihment 
1,20,000 rupees; and these houses have been too often Milt more with isdefence 
to the convenience of some member of the Board, or the secretary, %ho is to 
inhabit them, than the official duties to be performed in them. The system of 
offices in Calcutta is altogether bad. A public functionary gets a large office rent, 
with which he often hires a dwelling-house, and appropriates perhaps the lowef 
story of it to the office for public business ; such a place as his office is confined to 
in that house might be obtained for one-third of the amount; besides, great incon¬ 
venience arises to a person who has to transact business with those offices : he lintls 
them at a distance of a mile or a mile and a half from each other, and he is 
often handed from one to the other several times before he can get his business 
done. Now, if the College in Calcutta was abolished, and that long range of 
building appropriated to public offices, considerable expense wOuld be saved. 

I believe this idea occupied Lord Wellesley’s mind. 

1431. What is the amount of office rent?—Four or five hundred rupees per 
month i but it varies in different offices. 

1432. The return from such public w'orks as aqueducts would be enormous, 
would it not?—Very great. Some individual did offer to open canals, if permitted 
to receive the emoluments accruing from increased irrigation, &c. for seven years ; 
and the benefit that has arisen, and the blessings which Delia has experienced from 
the opening of the canal that flows through that city, are very great, and spoken of 
by the {)eo()le with gratitude. The King of Delhi, upon the occasion of the water 
coming iuto that city, went out in solemn procession to mteel it. 

1433. there not very advaritageous wprks of the kind that might becompkted 
in the Deccan, productive of enormous results, and at a little expenser?^—have 
heard there arc large embankments,to confine the water that falls in tM monsoon. 

1434. Should you not think it desirable that woits under such circumstances 

should be undfertaicen by companies, under the encouragement of govertialeot;^rather^ 
than by the goveriiment itself do not thifek the state of Society nt present in 
India gives much reason to hope that such companies cool#be iiarm^} it would 
he advantageous if they could; the only instance of the kind I know of is the 
Saugur lislaudSociety. '■ '' 

1435 - Would:: Europeans M likely to invest their capkalln wwku Of that sort? 
-I think thebe is niuch error upon the subject of European capital in India. 

1436. Under 
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t%t restricts intercourse probable, 

in ^iif^rOfHoion, nijy compani^ y^ oakl be fpuod,to Undertake auln works ?— 
l Ai^?®ttrope^!S»e^^f ho kme acquired atplfal ift Jmiia, might wudertake siich works, 
vyito iproper scarcely„cau anticipate so uiucii enterprise and 

liskasto t‘ake#apUal#pin England to inye^ in suclr specdlations; in truth, capital 
is, I .believe, never taken frorp England, to India j it is made there, and remitled 
hotne*■ ,■. ., 

1437 * liave we not constructed a great military road through a part of Malwa ? 
--?*Theie is vTO such a tiling as. can be called a greatjnililary road in any part of 
India; |i:i^ ,jfc»est road is that irom. Calcutta to Cawupoor, called die New Road. 
I have gone up it seven or eight tjmes, and, there are many parts of it scarcely 
passable in W'et weather. I atn told it is under the contemplation of the govern¬ 
ment <i make a good roatl of it. 

1438. Has not a road been made from Calcutta to Juggernaut ?~Tbe road from 
Calcutta to |tiggeraaut was made with money left by a Rrahniin, witli some little 
addition frotii government. 

1439. la there notagreatline of road tlwough Malwa, upon which great expense 
liaa been incurred in carrying bi itlges over torrents ?—1 am not aware of such a 
work; small bridges may be thrown over some of the niountain torrents at the 
expense of a few thousand rupees; but there is not what would be called a good 
road throughout India, except the road to Barrackpoor, die scat of the Governor- 
General. 

1440. Would a road through India he of great service for internal traffic?—Not 
much; it would be useful for military communication, but for traffic it is not very 
necessary, as the Ganges runs through the heart of the country. 

1441. Might not such a road be useful for post communications?—The post 
might he accelerated a little, hut not much. Various prp^iositions have been made 
to government to carry the post with greater celerity. , I do not know that any have 
been considered more feasible than that of carrying it on foot; 1 think it might be 
improved. 

1442. Great roads are not so necessary for civilization in India as in other coun¬ 
tries r —No j it is a vast plain, that may he traversed in every direction; hut a good 
road from Calcutta to Meerut would be a great advantage. 

1443. What do you think of die steam-boat communication up thc-Cfanges?— 
I do not think it will tend to any practical good ; you may send it up to show that 
it can gp, but I do not diink it will pay the expense. 

1444. ‘Is the streaai so rapid?—The stream is rapid, and it is filled with sands 
which vary their position every year. The depth of current is where the stream is 
most rapid,. A steam vessel in going up is obliged to keep in the deepest part of 

, the stream* where,is TOO|t obstruction, when a country boat*with a tattered 
sail will run in shore, take ;4dvantage of a hack current or a nullah where the water 
is still, aod pass a steam vessel struggling and buffetting with a current running at 
seven or eight knots an hput in the centre of the Ganges. 

1445. Toe principal obstacle, in your opinion, to steam navigation on the 
Ganges is the drau^ oS water of the steam^boals?—The machinery of the steam 
vessel apd the coals sink her in the fmtar to such a degree that she can carry no 
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^ ^ great weigl\t^afterwar(i| for useful traffic. If any improvement showld take place^ in 
constriictidft ■of!i 5 |eW"v,e^s'^»'s^^ render iit unnecessary ;for them tQ'ep^ri^ 
cipta'm r, Macan. a large ^quantity of^c^lsj tliere saying lyha^ nijay be done,; . If you will 
construct a boat tbtit wp b)^ly draw two feet of water, .^be,;could go up,the river 
better than any country V^^el* ...rovr(tfVatVI<r»^ivA>i/,K«itrwv^ira^<iicri>X(i)»< ' v, ’ ' ’ 

t'446. An id^Jhas been broached that gpat addiUpnal s^urity would result to 
our JEasterii empire frotia the ejttensibn of our frontier, tp.the,Indus; is that.a sub¬ 
ject you have considered.?—-Yes, I have frequently Considered it. : „ 

1447. Y/bait is the result of your opinion ?—I have heard many military men 
say that thb Indus was our natural boundary in India;.' bu.tfit has bem> proved by 
late and former wars, that a river like the If^dus is little or no obstruction to 
a well'Organued invading army, and if we are to have a defensible boundary on 
that side, we should do more than stop at the Indus, we should push our,|)0ll3 .into 
the bills, fastnesses and passes which are beyond that river ; but I hold that the 
conquest of the Punjab (which is the country between the Indus and|^the Sutlege, 
upon which latter river our frontier posts arc now stationed) would be highly im¬ 
politic and unjust. We already possess more territory than wc seem capable of 
governing well. The chief of that state lias been on amicable terms with us since'' 
the treaty made with him in 1808; the cause of that treaty was an attempt on his 
part to conquer the Scik chiefs cast of the Sutlege, and the purport of it (which 
has been faithfully observed by both parties .since that period) was, tliat he should 
not interfere east of that river, nor we to the west of it. Tlie consequence ha.s 
been, that he has gradually extended his conquests over the wh<)le of Cashmere, 
Mooltan, and latterly Pesbour; his territory is extensive, populous and fertile ; hi.s 
army numerous and efficient, perhaps the best native army in India, with the 
exccfition of the British. Again, it would be impolitic to ®stend our frontier in 
that quarter, as it would bring us in direct collision with the Afghans, one of the 
bravest, most bigoted, and fanatical of all the Mahomedan tribes. Now, it is 
well known that the Seiks are neither Mahomedans nor Hindoos, but admit con¬ 
verts of both, though their religion has infinitely more ot tlie Hindoo in it than the 
Mahomedan ; they are therefore a powerful barrier between us and those fanatical 
tiibcs, with whom if we were to come in collision^ it vvould unquestionably have a 
dangerous influence on the religious prejudices of our Mahomedan subjects anil 
troops. . ‘ . 

1448. To revert to a topic^ou touched upon some time ,since, namely, the ad¬ 
ministration of jmblic affairs m Calcutta. The Committee has been informed that 
in many of the departments the business is conducted by Boards; iiave you had any 
opportunity of judging at all of the manner in which that machinery works r— 
Though I have never been official!/ admitted into th^e arcana of the civil adminis¬ 
tration, yet liie obstruction to public business, arising from the constitution of tbe^ 
Boards and unnecessary details, is such, that he who runs niay see it. 1 consider 
Boards to have been more or less efficient in exact proportion as the business has 
been conducted by one individual of the Board, or a secretary. I havn ever con¬ 
sidered them clogs on public business. I have no memorandum by«me,,;to sliow 
when tbb various Boards connected with the revenue were Established, bm Ss well 
as I can retioUei^t tiiey are'of very mpdero date. TThey would have been useful 

if 
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if they had relie^d' tbe goVeifiinieot from any details, hu*''they see^j iife have been -^ 

ds^ by isecretaries mem^ as a focps to collect the scattered rays of practical know- ® 

Wge; first*for afterwards to lay before council in. the captain f. M«r 

minutest, ddtaff. Thev might have been further useful had tliey been sufficiently 
consult^ as to the practical effects of certain Regulations made by, the government, 
or alterauOnSt in old Regulations, but this has not dways been the case; and even 
when they have been consulted, sufficient attention has seldom been paid to the 
opinions of men who in general have great local and practical experience. I do 
not say this irom personal knowledge; but there is scarcely a. Board, the members 
Of which I have not lieard expre^ that opinion. The same observation applies to 
the Suddef Adawlut in CalcUtta.jT The details of all judicial business should have, 
genetjhlly speaking,-been left to them, instead of which they were brought before the 
government by the judicial secretary in ail their mlrsutia, and occupied time that 
nnght haye been more valuably employed. It has been a matter of surprise to 
every One wniio has considered the subject, how the judicial secretary to government 
could have contrived business to occupy .so much of his time and tneirs; and yet he 
^ has been cOnsidereii a very important functionary until lately, when i hear it is 
<liscovered that his duties, and those of the secretary in the Revenue Dcparlment, 
can be well conducted by one individual; and from my personal knowledge of that 
individual's talents, 1 have not the sliglitest doubt but the duties will he as well 
conducted as when divided. But one of the greatest obstructions to Imsiness in India 
is the mania for writing; and I believe that the cost of stationery and extra clerks 
connected with our India governtnent in all its ramilicatjons, is greater than the 
whole cost of the civil government of the United States of America; but expense 
is one of its least evils, the waste of time and talent which might be usefully 
employed is the greatest. The attention of government is occupiutl with tritles or 
trite axioms on political economy or jurisprudence, cither inafrplicable or so well 
understood as not to require illustration, wdiereas they are dilaledl on with all the 
importance of a new' discovery ; and a prevailing opinion exists in the civil stwvice, 
that Unless tliey keep themselves alive in the attention of government by constantly 
writing, tlioir merits will be overlooked. The legislative goveninieal is thus ham* 
pered by details. But I confess 1 think the fault is in the goven.ment itself; it can 
eflectuaily check this disposition of its servants, and I believe there is. every dispo¬ 
sition in the present Governor-General to do so. 

1449. yot* have observed, is the course pursued in this department 

one calculated to abridge and condense the public business, or rather to create pub¬ 
lic business?—^A decided tendency to create public business. 

1450 Does the constitution ot the local government in Calcutta, as composed 
of the Govenior-Oeneral and three Councillors, appear to you tliOj best calculated 
for the administration of thei local affairs of that presidency ?—That the local 
government as it is at pre^nt constituted has some, defects no one can deny; but 
liiai itffilly equal tp legislate for the native population of India cannot, 1 think, 
be questioned. It seems deficient iii power to legislate for Europeans settling 
in India,’^hd it is ffiuch hampered by tfic undefined powers of the Supreme 
Court, with which it is li^ly to .comp, and sometimes has come, in disagreeable 
collision. Tlie Act of Pariiand^nt for the establishment of the Supreme Court 

seems 
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seems not defin^tiie power ^nd jurisdiction iof that Court so exactly as 

not to admit bf tJouht; the €<^urt W taken advaat&ge of this obscurity or 
doubt, and have endeavoured to extend its jurisdiction not merely to the Mahratta 
Ditch (to whichiriost people think it was intended to confine it), but throughout OUr 
provinces. The^ourt assert, that because a person has property hi Calcuttat it can 
arrest his personi^ifor debt. An instance of this took place not many years ago, 
when a native of rank and vvealth, residing at Furruckabad, was arrested, for a 
small debt ifivhich he ofifered at the time he was arreSlfed to* discharge, and of the 
existence off winch be was not aware till he was arrested): and if jthe interference 
of the ntagistrate of the di-strict, which I believe was considered by the Supreme 
Court as illegal, had not released him from the sh|5rijff a offl^^r, be vrpiild have been 
dragged 600 miles to Calcutta, and taken into a court, wbicli soc^r tbati’have 
appeared in, he would have sacrificed not only his property but, prdliably hjfe. life. 
Against this undefined power of the Supreme Court, some protection should he 
given to the natives, or some Act passed which would not admit bf donhC fixing its 
actual limits. Supreme power must exist in somebody in India, and I see no hands 
in which it can he trusted so well as those of the Governor-General. The Governor- 
General at present can act even against the opinion of his councillors on his own ‘ 
responsibility, and 1 consider this power absolutely necessary to preserve our empire 
in the East. 1 conceive that powers should he granted to the present government 
to legislate for Europeans likely to become resident in the country (they are now 
anaenable to the AlofussU courts, in a certain degree), and I see less objection to 
granting such power to the present government than to any other inode I have yet 
heard proposed for remedying this defect. As for the extension of the power of the 
Supreme Court over the Mofussil, I consider it the greatest calamity that could 
hefal India. I speak, I believe, the universal sentiments df the natives out of 
Calcutta, that the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court would he considered by them 
as the greatest misfortune and calamity. The natives who are connected with the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta are notoriously some of the worst characters in India ; 
there are gangs who live by perjury, and by tlireatening prosecutions in that court; 
and the natives liave frequently told me that those perjurers are in the habit of going 
to men hf respectability and rank (who would sacrifice half their property or even 
their lives rather than go into the chupt), and threatening that unless they will give 
them money, they are prepared to bring some accusation against them that will 
compel them to attend the summons of the court; and such is the dread of its 
power, and the disgrace of being dragged into it, that men of wealth are cautious 
how tliey will come and sleep in Calcutta. I rpay here relate an anecdote of two 
natives of wealth who had liad somi^ family feud; tlie object of one was always 
to get the other into Calcutta to make him amenable to the Court. He succeeded, 
under a pretafee of reconciliation, and having kept^bim up at Calcutta most part 
of the night, induped him to lemaiu till the morning, when, tapping him on the 
shoulder, he said, ** You are now amenable.*’ It is said, I do not knol? with wbat 
truth, tliat the Ilajah of Burdwan, who is a man of immenm wealth, pays a cer¬ 
tain sum annually to a lawyer to keep him clpar of the Sflpreme Coim, and the 
usual words by whiph the natives express their abimrrenep of it Ballari-Naga- 
hanee, which means an “ unexpected calamity,” 
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Sir James Macdostali}, Bart, in the Chair. 


Captain TURNEE MACAN, called in and further examined. 

1451. You have mentioned, that''from your observation the native independent 
rulers under the Bengal presidency witether Hindoos or Mahomedans, still regret 
the overthrow of the Mahomedgift supremacy in India, and that tiiey prefer that 
doniih|otn to 0Ui‘s. Can you state the reasons of that preference ?—1 am of opinion 
that both the princes and their subjects are averse to our dominion; the former 
from a perfect hopelessness of emancipating themselves from our supremacy, or of 
extending their possessions or consequence by conquest or by intrigue, and from 
disgust at our interference with their internal policy. Scarcely anything has pro¬ 
duced so much ill-vrill to our government, in the mind.s of the native princes, as tiiis 
interference in the internal administration of their country and domestic affairs. 
We have had no fixed political principles by which our intercourse with native states 
has been guided. In some cases we have interfered most materially in almost 
every branch of their administration, as in the case of Lucknow, whilst on the 
other blind, we have sometimes avoided even what might be considered a Judicious 
control. With reference to their subjects, their dislike has arisen from other causes. 
The cheeks to despotic power are two: first, the influence of religion, and second, 
the fear of rebellion. Tlie dread ol the latter has considerably cliecked and modi¬ 
fied tlje despotisms of Asiatic monarchs; but as long as our interference with tlic 
internal government of the independent states continues, the subjects are prevented 
from showing their dislike to dieir rulers, or checking their despotic authority, by 
the knowledge or fear that the British Government would interpose and punish 
such inaniiestations. As an instance of the thraldom in which the subjects are 
held under the government of the native princes, from the dread of British power 
and coercion, 1 would particularly mention the state of Rainpore and Lucknow. 
1 have heard natives, who have lived under the government of llumpore, frequently 
declare that were it not for the fear of British power they would not allow their 
ruler to sit upon the musuud for 24 hours. The difficulties and embarrassments 
that the,British Government in India have brought upon themselves by their mis¬ 
chievous interference in the internal policy of the independent states, has been fully 
exemplified since the conclusion of the Pindarree war, by the disturbed state of 
Rajhwarra; nor have the government, I believe, been yet enabled to extricate 
themselves from the embaiTiissing situation in which political agents, acting on 
undefined principles, have placed them with those states by such interference. If 
interference should be considered absolutely necessary, (which I cannot admit 
except as regards external policy), then it should be upon principles of justice as 
well to tlie chiefs as*to tlie subjects; and if the power of the former is protected 
against the rebellion of the latter, then tbf latter should be sheltered from tine 
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, r* oppression of ttie/orinqr, But I am decidedly of opinioiv that all inteifereace 
.A i jic^j 32. itifd^l^ai. policy ispf independent native governmcot3 is impolitic and un- 

r. .WflcoTT. Just, and the cause of Mriuging . the British name into more odium iWith lhfl®e 
stales, and the natives in general, than anything I am acquainted witih. I may 
here mention a third cause of the dislike , of native princes to our government in 
India, which is. the knowledge of its annihilating efficieiicy. An Asiatic has no 
idea of quiescent power; whf 'e it exists he expects aggression,'and although ib is 
generally supposed that our conquests in India have been conquests of aggression, 
it will be .found, on examination that this i^}^ without-foundation j^that they have 
more fretjueotly, indeed invariably, been made in wars commencing on the defensive. 
Now, if it be asked, why native powers* ooiMious of their own weakness, have 
provoked ,us to war by aggressions, my re^y is,\hat knowing ^we - bad the power, 
they expected and anticipated our using it to their annihilation*':;and they struck, 
antici})ating an exj)ectcd blow. ;.v-:■ ,* 

1452. You have stated these feelings to be, in your opiaionf -’6ommori alilm to 
the Hindoo and Mahomedan ; bow are their interests identified in this respect?-— 
I’hc Hindoo population of India were not entirely excluded by tlie Mahomedan 
lulcrs from a participation in the offices and emolumenis of government, as they' 
have been by the British. IManj of the Hindoo rulers were tolerated and sup¬ 
ported by Alalioiuedau emperors, partly from fear of their united power, and 
partly from other motives. 

1453. y^u apply these observations e.xclusively to the provinces under the 
Bengal presidency.?—I know not what application they may have to the other pro¬ 
vinces. 


1434. You have stated, that in your opinion the local legislative government in 
India, with some modification and extension of power, is efficient; will you state 
more fully your opinion with respect to an efficient legislative body, and what mo¬ 
difications and changes you would propose in tlie cxi.stiiig power ?-*■-! believe it will 
be generally admitted, that India must be governed in India; and with regard to 
the best mode of forming an administrative government, I conclude that tlie object 
is to legislate for the mass of the people, that is, the 80 millions of native popu¬ 
lation, according to vvbat is considered by them as affording the greatest security to 
their property and persons, the greatest quantum of justice at tlie clieape.st rate, 
the most perfect toleration of their pijejudices and religion, and the greatest security 
against the introduction of foreign laws founded on foreign intercourse. Now, 
I think that legislative body is most efficient wiilcli, has the greatest opportunities of 
knowing the character and wishes of the {leople, and who will frame bheir laws 
on that knowledge, and not on abstract principles of theoretical goverunrent, nor 
sacrifice the interests of the 80 millions to the advantage orwislies of 400 foreigners 
who may now jeside in the interior, or 4,000 who may be supposed likely to reside 
there on the abolition of the present law. With r^ard to the present legislative 
administration in India, 1 would suggest that they should be relieved from all un¬ 
necessary details connected with the executive government, perhaps from all 
details connected with it. I would suggest that an efficient Board of Tfude might 
be establisherl in Calcutta, to correspond direct with tlie authorities in England, 
and that the business of the Company as a trading body, if they are to cofttinue 
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so, should be entirely conducted by this Hoard. If the present legislative govern- —'—7 ^ 

inent are relieved from the details connected with the local administration, t would “ ’ 
suggest a Djeputy-govemor or Lieutenant-governor for Calcutta, I mean for the Captuin T. 
Bengal presidency, to conduct such details; and, if it be thought advisable, that 
the power of this legislative government should equally extend to the other presi¬ 
dencies, then an executive Deputy-governor or Lieutenant-governor might be sufficient 
at each of them. But in order to aid such legislative government in their control 
over the other presidencies, I suggest that a member from each presidency fonn 
|mrt of it. Legislative regulations framed by this body should not be hastily made 
or adopted, but after full discussionJ^nd consultation and discretionary reference 
to all persons, wliether natives or i^opeans, whom they may consider capable of 
throwing light upon the subject of Mch laws, wdiich should be passed by a majority 
of the legislative assembly, the Governor having always a casting vote. Butin 
all questions involving the security of the state, a supreme power should exist in 
the Governor^ to act upon his own responsibility, even in opposition to his council. 

I consider this prerogative to be absolutely necessary for the safety of our Indian 
empire. 

* 1455. Your last answer has embraced three distinct propositions: the substi¬ 
tution of a general central authority in Calcutta, or at least nnder the Bengal 
presidency, to supersede the local governments now existing in the other provinces; 
the creation of a legislative council, which is to frame regulations for the government 
of the whole; and the continuance of the existing authority of tlic Crovernoi-Gcncral 
in certain extreme cases pointed out in your answer. Is there any and what olytc- 
tion to the existence of the jirescnt independent authorities ruling in Madras and in 
Bombay other than that arising from the increased expense of such independent 
establishments?—Anything that can reduce the expense of our civil administration 
in India, without injuring its efficiency, I consider of the very first importance. 

1 am not aware of any material objections to the present constitution of the goveru- 
luents of those separate presidencies further than that it leads to an additional 
ex[)ense, and that it prevents an uniformity of systenj in the administration, whicii 
is much to he desired. 

1456. Have you ever calculated what proportion of the expense could he saved 
by tlie substitution of a lieutenant-governor or governor in council at each of the 
presidencies, supposing always that such lieutenant-governor must in grjeat emer¬ 
gencies have the power of acting independently of the supreme government, as he is 
now empowered and re<iuired by law to act r—I never made such a calculation ; 

I had no data to found it on. 

1457. Are you aware what the present expense of the independent governments 
at Madras and Bombay may be?—I am quite ignorant of it. 

1458. Arc you aware of the amount of the gross revenue of therfeveral presi¬ 
dencies ?—I arn aware of the aftiount of the gross revenue of India; and 1 believe 
that tlie presidencies of Bombay and Madras have never paid their expenses as they 
might perhaps have done. 

1459. Arp you awarqof the distance from Calcutta of the most distant of the 
subordinate stations connected with that presidency ?—The most distant station is 
Loodiana, on the river Sutlege. 

GO 1460. Assuming 
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i4()0. Assuming Calcutta to be the seat of the central government, contemplated 
in your pf'evious answer, are you aware ot the distance trom Calcutto to tbe^tarthest 
point now occupied by the British power in either of the otlier presidencies r- ‘I am 
not aware of the exact distance; but I see no reason whjr the legislative govern¬ 
ment proposed by me should be confined to Calcutta; I think it is one of the worst 

places it could be at. ^ , r 

1461. To what other point would you propose to transfer such central, seat ot 

government ?—To any point that might be fixed upon, after due deliberation by such 
government, as the best calculated, from its central position, to perform the duties 
entrusted to them. I have long considered'Calcutta, even under the present state 
of Indian administration, not to be the mkt advisable place for the Governor 
General and Council to reside at. As long as\he Company were what they profess 
to be a commercial body, trading to India, without sovereign power, and with little 
or no’territory of any kind beyond the factory, Calcutta was miquestionably the 
fittest and only place for the head of their establishment in India ; but as soon as 
they became sovereigns of a mighty empire, with a population of bo millions of 
people I then consider Calcutta to liave been no longer the situation tor the 
supreme government; its scat should have been more towards our northern dr 

western frontier. . , , , , 

1462. Does not the removal of the seat of the central government, contemplated 

in the last answer, to some jioint more in the western provinces, remler propor- 
tionably difficult the administration of aft'airs at the point furthest south, under the 
Madras presidency? Is there any instance in the history of India in which, under 
the Mo<njl government, its more distant parts were ever attempted to be adrai- 
nisteixnfwithout a local authority, almost even in name independent, referring to 
points as distant from Delhi or from Agra as the southern provinces would be from 
the seat of l!ic British rule ?—In giving my opinion as to the unfitness of Calcutta 
for tlu! residence of the local government in the last answer, I was not adverting to 
the supremo legislative government which I proposed for the three presidencies, but 
more immediately to tli^e present government of Bengal. The situation for such 
supreme (toveinment for the three presidencies I have not adverted to further tlian 
to leave ft to be fixed by themselves. With regard to the Mogul government, the 
seat of their power was generally confined to Delhi or Agra, though tor 13 years it 
was transferred to the Deccan. ^ It may be generally considered that the situation 
of A'n-a or Delhi was not very centrical; but it should be remembered, that the 
Alo<''ul power frequeiiily extended to Oaubul, the eastern parts ol Jvliorassan, Casli- 
mere, and all the countries intervening, and that their power to the eastward and to 
the south was often but a name. To the distant provinces were nominated rulers, 
who had almost supreme power, mIiosc obedience was precarious, and entirtdy 
dependent upim the power of the .Mogul emperor to enforce it; and \vhen they^ 
conceived such power did not exist, they invariably threw oil the dubious sujjrc- 
macy, and acted in every respect as independent sovereigns, paying no revenue and 
no regard to orders. 

i^()3. Will yon explain to the Committee what geographical limits ^ou assign to 
the pliruse in tlie last answer, “ to the castv\ard ?”—It is difficult to define anything 
under the Mogul emperors, it varied so much with the characters of lliosc erhperors. 

At 
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At one time an independent kingdom seems here often founded in all djstent pro¬ 
vinces. The Governor of Bengal, See. sometimes throws otfhis allegiance, and the 
])eccan was i»ever completely subdued, though the Emperor Aurungzebe went there 
in person, and remained there many years. 

1464. In your last answer, which had reference to the formation of the legis¬ 
lative council, you considered that it was expedient that one from each presidency 
should be associated with the central council; do you conceive that the local know¬ 
ledge that would be carried to such central cotincil by any servant from either of 
the other provinces could be so adequ^e to all the emergencies of legislation, in 
j)roviding for the necessities of a popjflation so varied as that of the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies, compared w iu/that of Calcutta, as the knowledge possessed 
ordinarily by the respective councluors of those presidencies as at present con¬ 
stituted ?*»—Of the talents of the functionaries of those presidencies I have no know¬ 
ledge from personal acquaintance; but if I may form an opinion drawn from the 
presidency to \|’hich I belonged, I have no hesitation in answering in the ailirma- 
tive; and if at those presidencies can be found a man w hose extensive information 
on every brancli of Indian legislation, political, judicial, revenue and military, 
atfei whose power of mind, soundness of judgment, and facility of transacting busi¬ 
ness approximate to that of Sir Charles Metcalfe, such an individual would be 
universally admitted to be edicient, and fully adequate for all the emergencies of 
legislation. 

146",5. You have slated that you would reserve to the Governor-genera), as ab¬ 
solutely necessary for the safety of the British empire in India, the same arbitrary 
power now by law-in extreme cases vested in him; do you mean to state that you would 
allow' to the lieutenant-governors, contemplated in your preceding answer, the same 
absolute power of aciing in unforseen emergencies, which is now vested by law 
m the Ciuvernor in Council of the subordinate presidencies? - 1 do not see any 
necessity for such power existing in tlie licutcuaut-governors ; circumstances might 
occur, such as extensive mutiny in the army, or rebellion, when such lieutenant- 
governors and the commanders of the forces at the different presidencies would 
deem it necessary to act without reference to the supreme government. But w hether 
it would 1)0 nc'cessary to vest them with such power, sncl) power by law, I am not 
piepared to say. In such extreme cases of mutiny, officers in all parts ot the world 
act u[)on their own responsibility, according to the emergencies ot tlse case; Gene¬ 
rally speaking, th(‘ powers of such lieutenant-governors would be exticutive; but 
1 consider that all Begtdations affecting the presidencies to which they would belong 
should not inere.lv be discussed in the sujiremc legislative assembly by a member 
from tliose [)resideMeics, but that such lieutenant-governor, vvitii his secretaries and 
such auihorilies, either native or Euro]>can, whom he considered likely to throw 
b^lit uf)on such proposed Regulayon, should be consulted, and that \he sujireme 
legislative council sl'.ould have the full benefit of their opinions in writing betore 
such Regulation was passed into a law-. One point 1 have omitted to mention with 
|•('spect to tlie powers of the legislative assembly, that of legislating lor Luropeans 
who are now »r may becctne resident in India. I do not conceive that there would 
be much difficulty in making the present system of judicial laws applicable to such 
individuals. Nor do I conceive that they would have any right to complain oi 
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__ . being siibbct to such laws. Their going to India is optional; they Can return frcrtii 

“ ^ ‘ jbey please. People who optionally go to reside in any foreign country 

t'..plum I. Manui. ''<2 subjcct to the kws of that country, and, as I have before stated, all Laws 
and llegulations for tlie better government of India should have reference more to 
the 80 millions of native subjects than to the convenience, fancied or real, of a few 
European .settlers. 

1466. Referring to the supposed necessity of maintaining the existing high sdale 
of executive government at Madras and llombay, what are tlie duties now dis¬ 
charged by the Governor of Madras, at av»alary of 16,000/. a year, with council¬ 
lors, secretaries, &c. paid in proportion, whi^ a vice-governor, well selected, with 
two or more competent public secretaries^ bi^ht not discharge as efficiently and 
beneficially to the public interest at a much rwiiced rate of cost to the public ?•*— 
I am not aware that the Governor at Madras and Bombay, with bis councillors and 
secretaries, and extensive establishment of functionaries, has any executive duties 
to peribrm which could not as well be performed by a lieutenant*gb\ernor and such 
an establishment. 

1467. Can you contemplate any separate interests belonging to either of tlie 
subordinate presidencies which would not be likely to be adequately represented 
in such legislative council, as has been suggested, by an European civil servant and 
an enlightened native selected from eacti of those presidencies ?—I cannot more 
particularly, as I have stated that any Regulations peculiarly applicable to those 
presidencies should not be passed into a law without having the benefit of the 
opinion of the lieutenant-governor and secretaries, &c., as also the opinions of such 
natives as he or the legislative government might choose to consult. With regavil 
to the native member of council, I confess 1 have considerable doubteofits present 
expediency. I do not deny that many natives exist in India who possess exten¬ 
sive information and local knowledge far superior to what is possessed by most 
Europeans, and that if they had been consulted, as unfortunately they never have 
been, upon many of our legislative enactments connected with the judicial and 
revenue branches, much injustice would have been obviated. 

1468. AV’ith regard to the seat of government, is not one of the advantages 
which you propose by separating the Governor General from the administration 
of the local government in Calcutta, that be would be free to visit, as he might see 
fit, the mere distant parts of the Britisli dominions in India, and to estabiisii the 
liead-<iuarters of his government temporarily at Allahabad or Benares, or at any 
other considerable place at which the public service niiglit appear to him to require 
his presence ?—I have not mentioned any place at which I think such legislative 
assembly would be best fixed, because this should be left to their judgment, and 
they should not be considered a fixture. Nay, I think it absolutely necessary that 
they should eccasionally visit each of the other presidencies, and move to all partj 
of the country under their control, according to tlieir discretion. Nay, I think an 
obligatory power should compel them to go to the other presidencies at fixed 
periods, say once in two or three years. 

1469. You stated in a previous answer that the presidencies of«.Madras and 
Bombay have never paid their annual expenses ; will you have the goodness to look 
at the Paper now sbowit to you, marked No. 9-10, and state whether an in¬ 
spection 
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spec'lion ot* mdtwe# ym io correct that answer f—It a{>pears tbaL according to ^ “ 

tins paper, Madras did pay its expenses in the year specilied, and that Boniiuty 

did »ipt. Having no official access to documents connected with the present dis- r~ 

bursements and receipts ot tljc presidencies, I stated that opinion trom recollcc- 

tiop ot what I had read regarding tlic revenues, &;c. 

1470. On a general view of the amount of the civil expenditure in India, has 
anytliing suggested itself to your mind that would teud to its diminution ?—First, 
die employment of natives in the judicial and revenue branches. Secondly, the 
formation of a legislative and revenu^code, simple apd well defined, which would 
enable more extended power to be fwen to individuals, and to dispense with useless 
appeals, which generally retard ^jostice, multiply details, and increase expense. 

Thirdly, an economy in all pub!io»<buildings, in which there has been a wasteiul ex- 
travagt^nce. As examples of this, in addition to those I have staled in my former 
evidence, I might mention houses at different stations for courts of circuit, useless 
military buildings, such as ranges of Assyrian-roofed stables built at Muttra, whicii 
never can be used, and various other public buildings connected with the civil and 
military administration, in which a profuse and wasteful ex{>endUurc of public 
•money lias taken place. Though of minor importance, 1 think considerable 
reductions may take place in all public offices. The sum may be small in each, but 
in the aggregate it would amount to a good deal- I give as an instance w-hatl have 
lieard mentioned, and have since verified, that some years back, when a secretary 
took charge of his office, he liad bills presented to him by the clerks at the end of 
tlie mouth, separate from their salaries, for extra official duties performed. One 
clerk presented a bill for coming early before official hours; another for remaining 
late after official hours. Tlie secretary inqoiR'd w hat were the official hours, and 
told the clerks be required no more of them than tlicir duty, and that he wou id mui 
receive any bills for extra official writing. This alone produced a saving in thwKie 
office, as well as 1 can recollect, of 20,000 rupees in the year ; and 1 have no 
doubt that a similar reductimi can take place in every secretary’s office in Calcutta. 

If the establishments in those secretaries’ ofiiccs be compared now with what they 
were some years ago, wlien the business was equally well performed, it would he 
found that they have increased twofold. Take, for example, tlie military secretary’.s 
i^ce to government: when that office was held by Mr. Gardiner, and I belieye by 
the late Mr. Adam, if I recollect right, there was neither deputy nor assistant; now 
there are both, besides a considerably increased establishment of clerks. 1 have 
already in my previous evidence touched upon the expediency of m\ abolition of the 
Boards. . This also w'ould be a considerable saving to government. 1 am not at 
this moment prepared to mention any other sources of saving, except w hat may 
arise from the employment of natives in on? administration, and the consequent 
reduction of Europeans; and I believe that the present Governor-general of India 
has anlici[)ated, by several jtfdicious reductions in the civil administration, much 
that might have been suggested on this subject. 

1471. Docs it appear to you that the delays that have occurred in the transaction 
of public lousiness betiyeen this country and India, and the voluminous and operose 
character of the conduct of its administration, are in any manner attributable to the 
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consiitulion^of the home authorities?—I think they are mainly attribulablo to that 
cotistitution. 

1472. M^’iH you point out in what respects you conceive such inconvenience to 

have arisen from such sources ?—'Questions of importance, which have been sub¬ 
mitted by the government of India to the consideration of the home authorities, 
have not been answered soinelimes for a period of two or three years; wlien such 
answer has been received, circumstances have so changed that further reference 
t)Ocame necessary, and thus a period of many years has elapsed before the final 
adjustmeni of such questions. It is a prevaihng, I might almost say an universal, 
opinion throughout-India among all servants^oth civil and military, that those 
(lovcrnors General who have attended least toXlie orders they have received from 
homo have been llic greatest benefiictors to the Country, and have consulted more 
the interests of tlie people and liie rulers themselves, * 

1473. means of acquaintance you have had with the admi¬ 
nistration of the Indian government Having never held any official situation under 
tlu^ Indian government which gave me a right of access to the documents connected 
with the administration of that country, I have no knovv-ledge but what I have 
gleaned from observation, intimate intercourse with natives, and with almost every* 
member of the civil and military service ; and the situation I held on the staff of the 
late Marquis of Hastings brought me in constant intercourse with that nobleman, 
and gave me the advantage of his information and enlightened views.* 

1474. From your knowledge of the natives, should you say that if it appeared 
expedient to the Legislature of this country materially to alter the constitution of 
the organ of administering the Indian government at home; if, for instance, the 
Charier of the East-India Company should not be renewed, and the territorial 
go^ipiDent should bo confided to some other body, that such a change would pro- 
duwliriy injurious efi'ects u[)on the minds of the natives under the British dominion? 
—1 do not think the natives of India either understand anything, or care anything, 
about the authority at home; tliey look to the local government; a few individuals 
in Calcutta may give Uh^ subject a consideration, but I doubt whether it would 
excite any fears or alarms in their minds, and on the mass of the people it would 
make no impression whatever. 

147.5. You think that, as far as the ntttives are concerned, the great point would 
be to iuipic,-s them with a sufficient idea of the importance of the powers of the 
Governor General in India?—Undoubtedly. 

147I). Do you conceive that the natives regard the Governor-general now in 
Calcutta, in the same way in which they regarded the Nabob of former years, with¬ 
out reference to the delegated authority which each might respectively hold, or the 
source from which such authority might proceed?—Unquestionably, with regard 
10 the mass of tbe natives; there may be a few’ exceptions in Calcutta, but they are 
few. ^ 


• I have now a Paper on the Revenues of India from 1813 to 182a, 
for me vridi his own hand. 


which Lord Hastings drew up 
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ALEXANDER DUNCAN CAMPBELL, Esq. called in and finamined. 

1477- HAT situations have you filled in India?—I went out to India in 1808, 
and was first appointed Assistant to the Secretary of the Board of Revenue. In 
181 iJ, 1 fose to be Deputy in that office. In 1817, I was nominated Secretary to 
that Board, and remained in it until 1820. In 1820, I was appointed Collector 
and Magistrate in the Bellary division of the Ceded Districts, where I continued 
until 1824; and thus served uninterruptedly twelve years in the Revenue Board, and 
sixteen in the Revenue department. Besides holding tiiese appointments, I served in 
1809 for a short time in tlie Stai^p-office; undin 1818 I officiated for several 
months as Chi^f Magistrate and Si:perintendent of Police at the Presidency. In 
1824 ,1 was appointed Judge of ^rcuit and Ai)peal in the Provincial Court for the 
Centre,,Division. In 1826, I was nominated a member of the Board of Revenue 
by Sir Thomas Munro, and accompanied him in that capacity on his tour through 
the Southern Provinces. In 1827, I was thence selected to introduce his sy^stem 
of ryotwar into Tunjore, as Principal Collector and Magistrate tltere. Wlience, in 
1828, I was removed liy his successor, after his death, to my former situation as 
^^udgc of Circuit and Appeal in the Centre Division. This I afterwards rclimiuished 
for that of Registrar to the Court of Sudcler and Foujdary Adawlut, the Company’s 
Supreme Court at Madras. Continuing in that office, I was also, iu 1830, ap¬ 
pointed Telinga translator to the Government. From 1811 to 1820, I held, in 
addition to my other appointments, the situation of First Secretary to the College at 
Madras. I was likewise appointed a member of that Board in 1812, until 1820, 
when I left Madras. And in 1826 and 1829, at each period of my return to the 
presidency, I was nominated a member of that Board. I was also, in 1 820, one 
of three gentlemen nominated a Committee of Instruction for improving the Julu- 
cation of tlie Natives generally. 

1478. Have you any knowledge of the native langtiages, and have yob had 

occasion to have mucli personal intercoui'sc with the natives in the several districts 
yon have named ?—1 have received the honorary reward for prolieieiicy both in 
the Hindostanee and the Telinga language, of which last 1 have puhlisliul a gnim- 
raar and a dictionary, jiurclmscd hy the government lor 3,000/. 1 comprehend 

the Tamul, the (yanarese, and the Muhratta, sufficiently to understand wiiat is said 
in common conversation on business, but I cannot speak those tongues. As col¬ 
lector and magistrate in Bellary, and principal collector and magistrate in Tanjore, 
1 had to maintain the most intimate daily intcrcour.se with all classes of the nat'-es; 
and in my situation as judge of circuit and appeal, 1 had also occasion to ii.se the 
native languages daily in the court. 

1479. What opinfon of the general character and capacity of the natives did the 
opportunities you had of observing them impress upon your mind?—The lower 

* elas.ses of the natives appear Itt me as prone to crime as those of a similar de- 
.scriplion in our own country. The higher classes, except in European science and 
general information, may yie with those of a similar rank in Europe. Tlicir man¬ 
ners and address are mqst polished ; their conduct as head.s of families and masters, 
kind and endearing; and the chiefs of the Telinga nation are ilistingnishcd hy .so 
nice a sense of honour, that our want of due rcgartl to their I'eelings in this resju-et 
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, has occasiopally driven some of them to suicide. Orme relates a celebrated instance 

nil * 1 3 >. zemindar of Bobilec. Another occurred in the Ganjam district, 

D. Cimpbcll, where one of this fine rac» of men, on being attempted to be disarroed,upon enter- 
l-'i'f}- ing one of our courts, plunged his weapon into his heart, and fell dead before tlic 
judge on the bench ; and when a military force attempted to carry into‘execution 
a judicial process in the Nellore district, a third of this description destroyed ail bis 
family, and also himself. Instances of this kind illustrate the character of that class 
of people, but also deeply affect that of our own goverament. But the true cha¬ 
racter of the people is to be found in that ofythe middle classes, and of them I can 
speak in the highest terms, more especially oKthose connected with the agriculture 
and trade of the country, especially in tlae Bellwy division of the Ceded Districts, in 
which I resided four years. They had the good'•fortune to fall, on otir first acquisi¬ 
tion of tliose territories, under the administration of Sir Thomas Munro, suycceded 
by Mr. (.Chaplin; and on my going to that province, I found myself received rather 
as a father than as a ruler. Many of tiie oldest inhabitants of the country came to 
see me at different times, requesting that I would place my hand upon their bead, 
merely as a token of general protection. And I do not hesitate to say, that few 
can nmintoin a long intercourse w ith that amiable and simple race of people, witi)-* 
out recij^rocal feelings of attachment and regard for them. Their reverence for 
truth, a quality in which the natives of India are generally defective, is eminent. 
The ass(n’eration of a Sircar ryot in that country is universally considered by the 
people equivalent to an oath. Indeed, when such a man’s veracity is impeached, 
he constantly calls out, I am a grahustoo, or householder, meaning tfiereby to offer 
undenial>le evidence of the truth of what he says. The tribe of cultivators of the 
Telinga nation, who occasionally migrate to Madras, serving there for a few years 
as palanquin bearers, whence they return witli their earnings iu this trade to stock 
their farms, are proverbial for honesty throughout the country. The Cauarese 
merchants and traders in tlie centre of the peninsula are also a most industrious 
and honourable set of dealers, many of them in affluent circumstances. I cannot 
speak quite so favourably of the Brahmin village accountants, or of our own 
Mahratta Brahmin officers, though in ability few can exceed then). In Uie Tatnul 
provinces, the people, though gr^tlw inferior in their reverence for truth, are in 
other respects little below tiiek’ feren^n in the centre of tlie peninsula; but in 
Tanjore the contrast is most latn^labie. I do not attribute the itiferiority of the 
natives in the district of Tanjore to their being composed of different materials 
from the other classes in ilie f)eninsula, but to the want of a good system of land 
revenue management on our part, by which the assessment on individuals is left 
undefined, and in consequence corruption, forgery and perjury have become so 
prevalent, that tlie province of Tanjore itself, and the court at Combeconurn i)i 
j)articular, iiavte become byewords in the Madras territories for everything that is 
degrading in the native character. •* 

1480. You have stated the kind and affectionate manner in which you were 
received by the people of the province of Bellary, when you went there in your 
public capacity as the successor of Sir Thomas Munro and of Mr. Chaplin; upon 
your quitting that people, did you separate from them with similar marks of regard 
and gratitude on their part?—On my leaving it, as well as on return to the district 

subsequently, 
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8ubseqa€ari3f, as.a judge circuit, I received from all those with wiidt^. I was for* 

merly acquainted, the same warm expression of feeling towanls me unahatadi. 

1481* Ypu have stated your impression of the character of the natives, of that 
part of India} will you proceed to state to the Committee the estimate yopohave 
fornied of their capacity for public employment?—I am of opinion that the natives 
with whom I am ai^uainted are capable of bolding any situation, and of conduct¬ 
ing the duties?of it as well as any European. How tar it may be expedient to 
employ them in tiie highest offices, may be a question of policy. 

1482. What opinion have yon had occasion to form Oftbeir Prust-worlbiuess r-*- 
The servants employed under the Madras presidency in the higher siluaiions of our 
government arc well paid; and in general, particularly in the Judicial depai tn\cnt, 
have evincedvigreat integrity. There have been instances in the Revenue depart¬ 
ment of the most gross abuses; but in general I should say, that corruption is not 
more prevalent with the natives than it was with Europeans, before their salaries 
were raised ^ithciir present standard, subsequent to the government of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, inclusive. 

1483. In what situations at present are natives employed in the Madras presi- 
idency ?—Natives are employed at Madras in all subordinate situations, in the Re¬ 
venue, Judicial and Military departments. In the Revenue department, their highest 
salary, after 20 years* service, may anmunt to 700 rupees per month, besides 
grants of land on shotrium X^twive, which several of them hold. In the Judicial 
department, they are etiqdoyed extensively as district judges, or moonsitfs; and 
latterly the Madras government have nominated three natives, one a Mussulman, 
and two Hindoos, with the same powers as are vested in the zillah and the 
criminal judges there. Their pay has been fixed at 500 rupees per mensem. The 
natives are otherwise extensively employed as clerks, and in the Revenue depart¬ 
ment as native collectors under the Europeans. Native Christians are excluded 
from employment in the Judicial department as native judges only, and I think the 
exclusion is to be regretted. 1 am not aware of any other exclusion of natives 
from the service of the government, though the half-caste natives are seldom em¬ 
ployed except as clerks, on account of their not possessing acquirements for other 
duties equal to those of the superior natives of tlie country. 

1484. Is it your opinion, that under a more extended system of native instruc¬ 

tion, a more general resort might be had to native agency in the admiffistration of 
the civil government?—I conceive it highly desirable that the natives should be 
employed in all departments in the details of the civil government. It would be 
difficult to raise them higher than they have been in the Judicial departmeih, in the 
three instances I have noticed, without vesting them with that supei iniendence and 
control which I think should continue in the hands of Europeans. In the Revenue 
department, I conceive tiiey might be further advanced. • 

* 1485. Although practically It might be inexpedient to advance natives to the 

highest offices of responsibility and control, at least for a long period to corne, 
might it not however be advisable to declare, tliat the circumstance of their being 
natives is qot in itself ^ necessary bar to their advancement?—decidedly think 
that all notion of exclusion should be avoided, as checking the great object of 
raising the native character in the estimation of the people th^emselves. 
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1486. 'Vi^oiild the that ^ny such exciuskm was .dooe away, tead, ia your 

opinion, to strengthen tbeir attachment to ^e British Government do not think 
that the natives now consider themselves excluded ; diey merely are apt employeti 
in the highest odfiees; and 1 conceive it highly desirable that every office for which 
they are considered fit by the local government, should bedmid out as theVeward of 
successful talent..', 1 . ■it'v' . v :\v 

1487. Are you aware what was Sir Thomas Monro’s notion, on the subject of 
extending the instruction of natives in the Madra» presidency ?,*r-Sir Thomas 
Munro record^ Minutes respecting the expediency of .improving the education of 
the natives, and appointed a committee to surest measures for that purpose. His 
plan contemplated the establishment of one cerJtral school in each ooUectorate, and 
subordinate schools dependant Iberex)^; the wdiote under. the coiiimi^!^ at the pre¬ 
sidency. The committee at Madras, with the view of drawing the nfifivbs wipt them 
as much as possible, called upon the several collectors toTorward #dm each of the 
provinces one person to be instructed at Madras, in orderthat he might subsequently 
superintend the achools in the province. From each of the 3 i provinces, one Mus¬ 
sulman and one Hindoo were deputed to the presidency, and it was intended to 
instruct them in their own languages as well as in* English, and it possible to afibrd* 
them some information connected with European science; but the system had not 
proceeded far when I left Madras, from the want of fit teachers versed in European 
science. 

1488. To wfhat extent had the experiment been attempted?—Not further than 
I have mentioned. The selection from each district of one Mussulman and one 
Hindoo, forming 21 Mussulmans and 21 Hindoos, rvho were congregated at the 
presidency for instruction. They had commenced the study of their own languages 
and ot the Sanscrit and Arabic respectively, and also of English ; but the object of 
the committee in the first instance was more to lead tiie natives in the provinces to 
draw with them on the subject, and not to consider the institution anything unusual 
or likely to interfere with their religious prejudices; ihe selection was therefore 
made from people well known to themselves, and we avoided employing any person 
connected with the presidency. But the system had made but poor advancement 
when 1 left Madms, 

1489. What were the obstahies to its extension?—The want principally of 
proper teacliers in the branches of European science and knowledge which it was 
intended to convey to the teachers of the schools hereafter to be employed in the 
provinces. 

1490. Were any efforts made by the Government to obtain such teachers?*— 
Offers of service were invited by public advertisement, but none sufficiently rpia- 
lified were found. One Brahmin at Madras was appointed deputy master, and 
afforded a snMtttering of algebra and geography, and also explained a few of the , 
first problems in Euclid to some of the siudents*^ but hie own knowledge was 
exceedingly limited. 

1491. Do any means occur to yourself by which this defect of teachers miglit 
be obviated ctmeeive that the opening more free access, of Europeans to India 
wpuki greatly facilitate the supply of a description of persons so much wanted at 
that presidency. 

J492. Did 
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1492. Did you eter see any computation of the probable annual cost-of carrying 
into effect the jdan of education proposed by Sir Thomas Munro?—I*iiave ; but 
I do not nor^ precisely recollect its amount. I think it vaiied from 50,000 rupees 
por annum, upwards^ It calculated one head master and 12 subordinate one^ in 
each co{le(?torate, itt ve^y low rates of pay. They were chie6y to be remunerated 
by free offerings of their students; and the pay of the government was reduced to 
the smsdlest scale; 

1493. * Would not that be about 5,ooqC a year out of a revenue derived from 
Madras of nearly five millions and a half?—It would be a sum vastly ioade{]uate; 
but the gentlemen of the committee thought themselves fortunate in obtaining even 
such a grant; the total amount for the whole of India, mentioned in the Act of 
Parliament of f 8-13, being one 4 ac of rupees only out of the surplus territorial 
revenue ftf all India. 

1494 ' W as the progress of that scheme of education arrested from ^vant of 
teachers or want of funds ?—Chiefly from want of teachers. Had the means 
existed to cariry on the plan, I have little doubt but that the liberality of the 
Government would have aided it, even with further funds; though a certain sum 
Ifaving been fixed, it was of course an object not to exceed it. 

1495. You consider that die present restricted intercourse of Europeans with 
India precludes the possibility of obtaining that class of instructors to whom you 
have referred. Do you consider tliat any danger would arise from a relaxation of 
those restrictions ?—I have long considered the opening free access to all Britisli 
subjects to India as an object in every-respect higlily desirable, not only as leading 
to an importation of British knowledge, skill, and talent, but also of British capi¬ 
tal into the country. It is capital that is most wanted by the natives in the Madras 
presidency. I do not apprehend any dangers as likely to arise from the most free 
access of Britons to India, if they are placed under the local tribunals. Restric¬ 
tion as regards passports may be requisite, more at the presidency of Madras 
than in Bengal, in consequence of tlie policy of our government in excluding 
foreigners from the employment of the native princes. In Bengal, the foreign 
settlements arc few, limited in boundary, and accessible only by the Cianges. At 
Madras, the foreign settlements are more numerous, open and accessible by sea, 
and some of them of very considerable extent. Englishmen proceeding to India 
are not likely, I think, to object to the laws of that country, if they preserve some- 
tbing of ihcir own trial by jury. I conceive it very desirable that, in the trial of 
such persons, European officers should be employed if possible ; but if the system 
of employing natives in the higher tribunals leaves no authority in the district where 
an offence is committed by an European except a native judge, I think it desirable 
that he shouldf in cases of this description, be associated with an European* The 
pbjection to the trial of an European by a native would be quite as^strong on the 
part of the native judge as oif that of the British offender; he would act with 
great timidity arid apprehension, viewing the European as belonging to the caste of 
the Government. 

1496. Yqu would suggest, tlien, that the European voluntarily placing himself 
under the jurisdiction of the native tribunal should have afforded to him the security 
of a jury, composed in part at least of Europeans ?—If possible, and in most parts 
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^ T of the country I think it would be practicable, provided the jury were reduced to a 
small number, say five, and European officers, in the mtlStary service, were admis- 
A. D. Campbell, siblfi on sucli jurfes; but I do not contemplate the use oHuries, except fh cases of a 
Esq. highly criminal nature. For common assaults, I think Europeans might as at pre» 
sent be punished without the intervention of sucb'a trtbahat 'Pte eropibyment of 
them in all ckses wduld be harassing to those who;iivbfiM hbvis/to sers'e^^^^ 

1497. Is there anything in the general character of the law to be administered in 
the provincial Courts^ which, in your opiflSbn, would be lil&lyrte deter an European 
settler from embarking his capital in India under such dri:urnstances?*-rNothing 
whatever, except hfs'own ignorance of its nature. The lawv as f^iteinistered in the 
provinces under Mswlras, partakes hardly at alVof the Mussulma|n>cOde> A general 
belief, however, exists, that it is that law unmodified which is , ^||i|ip|stered ; and 
prejudice, no doubt, operates on the part of Europeans against itij ^but I conceive 
that, when they become acquainted with its actual nature, such;pr^iidlce will cease. 
The criminal law administered by our courts is infinitely more raild^^n the law of 
England. Hb' puniahment of death ensues, except in c^ses of eiij^ess murder; 
and even in Crimes'Of that description the sentence is occasionally modified to 
transportation,. or confinement for life. I happen myself to know the case of ar. 
European soldier, who in the open day shot a native boy within a few yards of 
him. That man, if tried at Madras, would certainly have been hung. He hap¬ 
pened to be a German, over whom the Supreme Court, at that time, had no juris¬ 
diction. The law has been since modified, and authority given to them to try all 
Europeans in the King’s service, whether British-horn subjects Or not; hut iiit con¬ 
sequence of their having no jurisdiction over that person, he was tried by one of our 
provincial courts, and condemned. There were no circumstances of palliation 
in the offence; but on account of the extreoae contrition expressed by the prisoner 
subsequently to it, his sentence was commuted from death to imprisonment for 
life. 

1498. When you speak of the erroneous belief existing as to the spirit of the 

law administered in those courts, do you mean existing in India or in Europe?— 
Principally in Europe. In India, the nature of the law is well understood by those 
who administer it, as well as by those who are subject to it: but the principal Eluro- 
pcan settlers resident in India being coilgregated at the presidency, and subject only 
to British law under the KiogVSupreme Court, are entirely ignorant of the nature of 
the law administered in the provinces. The few European settlers established in 
the provinces are also at present, in criminal rnattersi, exempted from it, and subject 
only to the Etiglish law; They consequently know little of it; and, the prejudice of 
Eurof>e accordingly extends, in a certain degree, to Europeans not in the service, 
even in India. • 4 

M99- You*b«vc stated that, in the event of a free intercourse between Great 
Britain and India, it might be found necessary to adhere to a system of passports.* 
Will you state to the Committee in what way, and to what extent, you would pro¬ 
pose that passports sliouUi be requisite?—The only use of passports would be to 
control the employment of foreigners in the Service of the, native state|. Without 
IheiB,: foreigners might find easy accestsTrom the foreign settlements into those 
stUtes; and as natives are perfectly ighorani of the nation of the European, and 

consider 
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csonsid«r . ;^%e, the object of a passport would be to distinguish 

Britons ffrom thoftevbf a foreign nation, and to prevent the latter passfiig through 
the country ^tjbppt permission from the local governments; but the restriction is 
not one tp ‘^biph European setters alone are subject. All gentlemen in our own 
service gladly enthpiy S0j8%ple a restriction; apd I have known a young man 
in college declip^ to, do ^ and carried by force to the residence of 

the magistrate,: . 

1500. Are passports now requisite |)|j;fwpllers in .M the 

Madras presidency. In Bengal, less attention is paid to that/arrangement, for the 
reasons 1 havo^alteady stated., , 

1501. 'Whal. ollcere are appoinU^^d in India to see that travellers have passports? 

—It is the duty pf every na^v.e .^olice-oflljcer who sees an European travelling, to 
dematid his p«^spdi|i(t.< . 

150^1 Aje y^ of opinion that this restriction is not considered, vejiatious?— 
I cannot to sa,y that it has not been considered vexapous by many 

persons ignolmht of the dycct for which it is established; on the contrary, I believe 
that one person in particular, Mr. Peter Gordon, has strongly, objected to such a 
jrestriclion. 

1503. In the view of making the system of passports entirely subservient to 
distinguish between British subjects and a foreigner, might not the passport of the 
British subject be considered as his right, rather than as a matter of favour?— Pass¬ 
ports are pever matter of favour; they are issued to all British subjects having 
leave to reside in India, and also to foreigners; and the object of them is to stop the 
foreigner alone, when he comes near the boundary between our territories and the 
native state, as they would of course restrict liim to our own territory. 

1504. Then the fact is, that though the object is to affect only foreigners, it 
affects Englishmen also ?—It does. 

1505. Are you aware of any instances having occurred of a passport having 
been withdrawn from a British subject? —A passport cannot be withdrawn, but the 
issue of it may be refused. Once given, it justifies the bearer travelling from a point 
nominated to another point nominated, and nothing can obstruct him, as tlie pass¬ 
port is evidence of the permission granted. 

1506. Are they permanent or temporary ?—They are granted on each occasion; 
they are granted for every movement from one place to another. I myself have 
constantly used them, in travelling from one place to another, where I lield no 
official situation. 

1507. Supposing you wanted to change your line of route,for any reason, what 
must you do ?—The passport denotes the place from which you move, and, that to 
which you are going, without prescribing any particular route. 

1508. Can passports be obtained in otlier places besides the pr^isjencies?-—From 
* all European officers, civil andtinilitary. 

1509. Should you deem it necessary, in case of a free intercourse betweep Qreat 
Britain and India, to reserve, either to the Governor-general or the local governor 
of a presidermy, the power of deporting an individual settled in India, at his plea¬ 
sure, and vvithout trial ?—I think such authority very objectionable; at tlie same 
time, 1 conceive it absolutely necessary fpr the maintenance of our power in India, 

that 
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that restrictions should be placed over persons dan^ous to die state*- I would 
13 March I $33. however, place greater restrictions ovCr Europeahs than over natives* The 
A, 0 . Catnpbdf, government at present have it in tlieir power, for reasons of statei t(^ confine Sny 
F^q. native under a Warrant issued by the government without trial; and, in a case m 
which I strongly recomtnended that a prisoner shc^M be tifpught to trial? a case in 
which, by thh murder of biS wife, he excluded;wtoseif-^ succeeding to the 
uiusnud or throne, which was his birt|u[ijght, the Bengaiv'^tei^^ declined to 
bring the prisoner to trial, and he has been co!]^n®d ais ^a^^jibner of state. 

Do you* -poipn to state it as your opinion, that tucb a power ought to 
exist in the.governii^ authority, without restriction or q[uaiihchfe!fe%^ is so dan¬ 
gerous a power, thht I think it ought to b^ liable to restrieddhi legisla¬ 

tive enactment on eacii particular occasion has* 8uggest|^|:!vjiw I conceive 
that empowering the government to detain, without deporting^ pending 

his appeal tb the authorities in this country, would sutficiently p#yiji||e:lor the danger, 
without exposing indivicluals to the loss and distress which sudden d^rtation from 
India may c^u^* 

1511. Can you lrrti%irte the occurrence of any such cases of imperative uj'gency 

as would not be met by the detention of ah individual, under the eye of the presi* 
dency, until the decision of the authorities at home upon his case should have been 
received ?:—1 cannot; and I think that in most cases, where security for future good 
behaviour might be given, the government would be inclined to release, and might 
safely release, the prisoner pending such reference. ■ 

1512. You have stated that you entertain no apprehension of the effects of an 
unrestricted intercourse between England and India; do you imagine that the 
greater part of the emigrants from England to India would consist of persons who 
went there in order to make their fortunes and return to England, or persons who 
went there for the purpose of becoming jjermanent settlers in India ?—1 think few 
would leave this country with the intention of remaining in India; but the unsuccess¬ 
ful there might find it very difficult to q«iit India. 

1.513. Do you think, therefore, that gradually the effect of such a state of things 
would be, in prd^s of time, to introduce a considerable proportion of permanent 
English .settlers in India ?<—I think not. Those who reinaiued would be in such 
distressed circumstances as not to be likely to leave many descendants behind them. 
The others, I conclude, would uetum to the mother country. 

1514. Do not you think, therefore, that it would be the duty of the English 
Government rather to take care that the judicial and otlier institutions in India were 
adapteifto the feelings and habits of the Indian population, than to those of any 
Europeans who might think proper to become, for the purpose of making their 
fortunes, temporary residents in India?—Decidedly. The laws of India ought to 
be made for ilsa benefit of the natives of that country, not of the few Europeans who ^ 
resort thither. But unless the laws ufiecting the lattfcr were, in some degree, assimi¬ 
lated to tht^se to which they are subject in this country', Parliament would be 
assailed continually, until they altered the law, by an universal outcry on the part 
of speh settlers. , 

l;^l5i.: Do not you think, that in sueff a case Parliament would act more justly 
in obliging those emigrants to conform to whatever state of laws was thought best 

suited 
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suited to the native population of India, and tlmt that ought to be the mpin and sole - 

guide of tlie resolutions of thc British Legislature on those subjects P—Cfertainly, if 
a choice is itpcessary between the British and the native law. But, in my opinion, j). CmupfirU, 
the native law may be assimilated to the British, at least to a certain extent, with Rsq. 

benefit to'the natives tljemselvOai and so as to meet the feelings also of the emi¬ 
grants from tins countfjf. I alfi||e to a partial introduction of trial by jury, as pro¬ 
vided in Regbiat^ X* of 1827, in the ^j^ras code. 

1516, Do yot^lhinfc that the introdiMroh of the system of British Jaw is an 
unmixed blessing to the European himself ih India ?—By no iit^ns. 

1517. Thou^: personally not acquainted with Bengal af® you aware of the 

f enerai efFect$ jbf:ita administration in Calcutta ?-~^I am not awtre of its effects in 
Calcutta, moib^lhbiR two visits to that presidency enable me to speak ; but 

1 am fuyy its operation in Madras, and I sbonld say deelifedly that tlie 

criminal law is more severe than that administered beyond the liiaiits of the 

Supreme Th#civil law also is attended by an expense which has ruined 

most of tJjo native families of distinction at Madras, and buToe mo^; heavily upon 
Europeans. One gentleman, to protect the estate of his deceased brother from the 
effect of a palpable forgery, expended, I believe, about 50,000 rupees, nearly tl)c 
amount of the forgery itself, in law expenses*; The natives of the presidency see. 
their fellow-countrymen hung for crimes which, committed beyond the boundai y, 
never are visited with the extreme punishment of death. 

1518. Do not you thkik that a code or system of law might be made advan¬ 
tageously by an amalgamation and selection of the laws of England and the laws 
of India, which would meet the wants of botli classes.^—I do not think tiiat the 
principles of the law of England can with benefit be assimilated to those of India ; 

Jjut 1 conceive that the principles of the Indian codes may be so modified by tfie 
principles of general equity and general law, say the civil or Roman law, such as is 
in operation in Scotland, as to be beneficial both to the natives of that country 
and to those who may emigrate from this. 

i5i<). Has not the system of juries extended considerably in some parts of India, 
and w ould not the application of that to many purposes of law be very acce[)ta!)l<.- 
to the natives?—The jury system is confined entirely within the limits of tlie Supreme 
Court. The Regulation 1 have already mentioned"^ contemplates its gradual exten¬ 
sion, in criminal cases, to the Madras provinces} but it has never been acted on, 
and has been consklered objectionable by the government which succeeded that 
which framed it. The punchayet system in civil cases only has been trier* in 
the JMadraM provinces, but its success lias not been so great as w'as expected. 
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, PETER AUfifeR, E^;;|^ in'" ■, ', , 

1520. ItEFERWil^p to your answer, l^o. 1264, can |oa eiiplainitho drcotnstance 

of that letter r—WiW regard to the political one from lieng^^pfi^^fE^ 1828, 
it appears that in the Keturn to this Comittiltee there #ere iwii^ii^jtettcrs coupled 
with it, and that the answer which was given by«thfif;Court of July 1829 

anticipated^ thh matter comprised-in the two other tetters of If^mber 1JI29 and 
March 183d from India. I think thos^ are the dates. 

1521. Jt ha^ been suggested that a selection at a ktcrperW df^jfethan act^ 

is at present the cas%i;would be preferable in respect to tl^ age at^irnich a young 
man ought to enter (tW civil service in India, and that 22 years of age would be 
the period at which they should so enter $vw;h service; do you see any, and whaf, 
objections to the substitution of this later pebod ?—The objections may be viewed 
as both, physical and moral. The first objection that occurs to me, referring 
simply to the principles which have guided the ages now fixed, has, reference to the 
physical qualities of the young men. The age at which they now go out is considered 
better calculated to enable them to fall in with the manners, habits and customs 
of the natives, and to encounter the change of climate; and at that age they more 
readily gain a knowledge of the Eastern languages : on the other band, there can be 
no doubt that if they went out at the age of 22, and prosecuted their studies in this 
country for tlrree or four years longer, they would go out better qualified, in point 
of general education, know ledge and judgment^ for the high stations they are destined 
to fill, and that they would be enabled to enter upon any duties on arriving in 
India. 

15 22, You have stated some objections to the substitution of a later period, and 
some moral ones ; on the other hand^ does it occur to yon that there is any, and what, 
objection on the latter scores namely, on the moral ground, to a young man 
destined to pass the greater part of his life in India, mmaining in England, and 
forming in P^ngiand the habits of English life ?-tI certainly think that young men 
staying in this country .till the aj^e of 22, might form habits and views that would 
attacli them more strongly to England than they are liable to under the existing 
system. I can easily imagine that they might acquire additional habits of expense 
and extravagance, which I think Ih^ are more free from under tlie present mode. 

1523. Do yimvinean to say, that you conceive that the class of young men froiq, 
whom usually the writers are selected in this countt'y, would be more likely to con¬ 
tract habits of expense and extravagance between the ages of 18 and 22 at home, 
tlian they would be in India?-;,-! think that they would not have the same means 
in India that they have at hemfo; becansb at present, whpn a young jman reaches 
India,is sent into the Mofutsil, and placed under a civil servant, who, I believe, 
takes cogtdssance cd his conduct, , f / * , 

1524^ Bo 
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1534. Do yOu mean to state tliis to he the practice in India, of yourmvn know¬ 
ledge?—'1 beliiSve it is so at present ; but if I anti wrong in this supposition, you 
liave only tc\ place Calcutta and London in opposition to each other as to the 
means which they afford of in<|ulging extravagance, and if the young men were 
consequenfly to reillain at CalCnita; 1 should say they were as liable to habits of 
extravagance and expci^e there If# they would be here. 

1525. Are awdre that the yoHM nien have been in the hahit of antici¬ 

pating tlieir resoufrSsiiiih India, by the facilii^ with which they have obtained credit? 
— I believe that the fact of many of the civil servants being ^ is well known, 
and that th-efallliti^of obtaining money doringthe residence Wthe young men at 
Calcutta has means of extravagance, which the Court of Directors were 

desirous of preveh^g by abolWng the College there. ; " 

1.526.,^ You h«n(#ltat^, that in the case of the young men continuing ito a later 
period their in this country previous to proceeding to India, you should 

suppose they bedikely to form habits and views that would attach them more 
intimately to their own Country ; do you not conceive that ail young men who at 
present proceed to India look forward tO the speediest pos^imC return to their own 
country, as soon us. they shall acquire!suftcia^it property?—I liave no doubt that 
almost every servant who goes out dob# so with the hope of returning to this 
country; but I should conceive that young men proceeding at the earlier age have 
not those strong ties to make them as desirews of remaining in their native country, 
which others miight form at the age of 22^ and that at the latter age they are less 
disposed W view',India, as it ought to be considered in a great degree, as their future 
home. 

1527. It has been suggested that it would be an improvement upon the present 
system, though not the best system that could be adopted, if, the whole of the 
service being originally military, selections were afterwards made therefrom for the 
civil office.s of the government; what is your Opinion with respect to such a inodili- 
cation of the existing system ?—It appears to me that it would be a total departure 
from the principles at present laid down by the Ixjgislature for conducting the two 
branches of the Indian service, civil and military : and if it is on the one hand con¬ 
tended that it is desirable that young men should remain till the age of 22, to 
acquire a better education to fit them for civil duties in India, you would ueces- 
sarily oblige all parties to remain to the same age; and 1 think it will ba admitted 
tfjat 22 would be generally thought too advanced a period for young men to enter 
into the military service. I think also diat the course of education which is now 
pursued by cadets is very dissimilar from that which is followed by those intended 
for the civil service. I am quite aware that there have been numerous instances in 
which individuals in the militai7 service have been selected to fill high and important 
pivil situations in Indiai^ore especially in the early part of the Company’s govern¬ 
ment, when newly acquired possessions were comparatively in an unsettled state. 
They are now also chosen ; but the opinion of Marquis Wellesley, who when 
Governor-general bad selected military men, was averse to the employment of 
them in civil situations^s a principle. HI# Lordship recorded a Minute, in iJuly 
1799, wherein he stated, “Although I'acknowledge with great satisfaction the 
eminent services of Lieutenant-colonel Readc and other military officers in the 
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administra^tion of the revenue, iny, opinion is decidedly averse to the systcinatic 
1833. efjjpioyin"^nt of military collectors and assistants, and I accordingly recommend 
Tettr Auber, Etq, that all appointments of this nature made by the coramander'in-clhilr^' uador the 
’ immediate exigency of the case, be revoked. In , the room of military assistants, 
1 propose that gentlemen, from the civil service^,^,^ invariably cbosefi for those 
situations.-'" In this the CoUrt of Directors concurred. Tlifere is another 
objection that occurs to meji which I roMt take the lil^rtyi.hfista|^g-' If thq princi¬ 
ple were to prevail of selecting from tti^fmilifary for the civil gi;aSons, the' govern¬ 
ment would neee^ijly make choice of the best miUtaj-y servants, and thus would 
leave the Indiap ||hiy comparatively divested of the,am of SOperior officers, 
whose connection "aoo continuance with their corps ®^te so essen¬ 

tial to th(H',maintenance of that good understftija^^ so iiiit^ftant between the 
European officers and the native troops. : ' , 

1528. You consider then, tliat under the plan su^ested, tho, ii|Eiiny would be left 

without the higher talents which are now, intermixed with it; thOlO^higlier talents 
being taken promm||^y into the civil service as the higher in point of emolument 
and general considfiiSi^OO ?—My answer of, course has reference to the supposition 
that all are to be chosen from the militar^-r^rvice, and if so, that is decidedly nty 
opinion. ■ 

1529. If the commands of corps were made equal to those higher civil situa¬ 
tions, do not you think that the military men would be as dispos,ed, or probably 
more disposed, to retain their command of corps than to go to civil situations r—If 
it is simply taken in a pecuniary point of view,, then as a pecumary, inducement 
I presume they would; but I think it would be a very material iiwdase of expense; 
and it is to be also coupled with the recollection that they are to remain in this 
country till the age of 22, in order that they may have the benefit of the education 
which it is proposed to give servants for civil duties. It would likewise be a depar¬ 
ture from the sound principle vvhicib has always prevailed of having distinct ser¬ 
vices, and would be vesting the power of government wholly in military men, wliich 
I think is a principle that would scarcely be admitted. 

1530. Do you tliiuk the system established at Ilaileybury is the best upon the 
whole that can be devised with a view, of forming the young men for useful civil 
service in India ?—1 kpow that sikong testimonies have been borne to the conduct, 
character and acquiretnents of those who have been educated at Ilaileybury. 'Ihat 
establishment was not formed without a full persuasion, that it would give to the 
Indian service a set young men well qualified in every point of view to perform 
the important duties which devolve upon them. When in 1824 a motion was made 
in the Court of Proprietors for the abolition of the College, Mr, Robert Grant 
observed : “ I find, generally speaking, that the moi^t important posts seem to have 
been filled in. Joffia by Uiose who have been the most distinguished for proficienejj 
at Ilaileybury.”* jle added ; “ Of five or six civil secremries at Calcutta, threc>, 
Messrs. Mackenzie, Prinsep and Stirling, were distinguished prize-men for profi¬ 
ciency at Haileybury. Of fqnr.secretanes at Madras, and four at Bombay, 'two at 
each place, Messrs. Clive Maepi^pun Macleod at j;he former, ,,»nd Messrs. 

and Simpson ^ the latter, we^ p£ the same class; and a third, Mr. Parish, 
h«i| been promoted from the same situation at Bombay.” With reference to 
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its i)eing consideired the best ttieftns of educating young men for India^-1 by no 
means take uponiiiyseJf to give any stich opinion, for 1 believe it would be equally 
possible to get mdU as well qualineti elsewhere; alw-ays provided a proper and 
sutfieient teat % established by which the qualifications of the individuals are to be 
decided ; for I consider the seryioejin India deserves to have the very best cduchted 
men it can obtain. : 

1531. It haa biifert id Clfb^quence of the nature of the appoint 

ment of the yoiinlf men at Hailey bury,-are apt to presume too much upon 
their interest, and consider themselves tbb'iroe from restraint.|i^Prom your official 
connection with the Eftst-India Company, have you any reaibli .to conceive that 
this has practically curated to?the disadvantage of the College and of the service, 
or can you state Cbm«isl<bbe«any grounds upon which you doubt d»e accuracy 
of such siiiiggestion can scarcely believe it probable that any yonti|^':inan would 
rest upon the ihlerest he might have with an individual Director to itecure him 
from the resujtjs’bf misconduct, even at the College, and certainly not in India. 
With regard to the College, the Court of Directors divested tlidrtiselVes of the power 
of interfering in any v\ay with the proceedings of the College'Council, cither as to 
[Amishinenl, rustication or removal of^jdbrits from thence- With resjject to ser* 
vants who may have reached India, LihSuld conceive that any interferei\cc on the 
part of the Court of Directors, or any individual Director, in the event of miscon¬ 
duct, would be put of the question; and hpieould have no ground to rely upon any 
interest bp bad here, so far as the Court of Directors were concerned, because every 
event that takes place in India having reference to the conduct of a civil servant 
there comes undOr the cognizance of the Board of Commissioners ; and this fact 
pi esonts one of the many points wherein the check of the Hoard forms so essential 
a part in the present system. 

1532. The Committee have a return from the India House of the total expenses 

attending the establishment of the East“India’*'College at Haileybury from ib com¬ 
mencement ; are you aware what is the cost of each individual writer who is there 
educated ?—The total expense, by a Return which has been presented to this Com¬ 
mittee, attending the establishment at Haileybury, inclusive of the building account, 
from 1805-6 to 1830-1, in 25 years, amounts to 363,439/. 17.?. 4^* Exclusive 
of the building, it has been 267,080/. 14.?. iorf.:'‘'Thcnumber of persons appointed 
writers has been 940, and the cost, including the building account under the first 
sum of 363^439/., has been 386/. 125 . to each person ^jppoitited. Exclusive 
of tho building account, the expense Of the education Ivriter has bcon 

284/. 2S. Sid. 

1533‘ What period of education does that give to each writer?—It would be 
taken at four terms, or t#o years; but latteirljr the writers have not been required, 
jince the passing of the Act of 1826, to remain during four terms at the College;. 

1534. By the last Act renewfiig the exclusive power of the Company, the Com¬ 
pany were bound to expend m lac of rupees out of the surplus territorial revenue, for 
the purpose of educating thb natives of India 'i when^nder that Act did Com¬ 
pany begiri*tp expend any portion of the abbiley uqbn that object, and What sum 
upon the aggregate has tire Comfiany so exp^naed?—beiieVe a Return is before 
this Committee of the sum, which amoifirts to an aggregate of about 360,000/. } 
I. 112 they 
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utt March 1832. begap.to expencllt in the first year, and continued it each year successively, 
njore 'jp to the present time, making an aggregate of 360,060^ 

t 535 * And being on an average l»ow much?—Nineteen or twenty thousand 
a year. ■ . , ,V-', 

1.536. Is not that 20,000 f. more than a lac and a half Decidedly. * I find in 
1 7 ytars it ^ 358,351'/. ^ 

1537. In the first year after the Act ^ iPadiattiint, !^^ in the year 

1814 It would appear from the Return^fit sum of expended on 

tne otyect; it ap»r8 that four year^f'siibsequeut not above half that sum was so 
expended; can yoftii^unt for that diminution .?~I cabuot^ji^ount fordt. 

1538. Does itnot appear by the same Return thaj^ifor theSst sk years the sum 

eicpended h^ been never less than twice as muob ^^W^kw %Bast-India Com- 
l)any were r^ired to apply to this purpose, and In biie year. than five times 
ns much doei' * 

153.9. It has been ^ggested, with a view to a unity of action $4 % administra¬ 
tion ot the I 5 rthah;:.;^^er in the East, that one Supreme Goveriior should be 
appointed, the govciwrs in council of the subordinate presidencies being reduced 
to heutenant-gove^ora with councils ; state to the Committee, from youv 

experience of the Indian administration, results would follow such alteration ? 

am not prepared to state wbatfesults wdhld follow such alteration; but it w ouUl 
be a very great change from the exist|ig system of the three governments, and 
w^ouid vest in one individual a power so great, and the government Of dominion.s so 
extensive, that I think one Supreme Governor would haitlly be aldjl to perform the 
functions ot it satisfactorily, either to himself or to the autliofiiM;.to whom he 
would be responsible. You may now and then have a Govemiop.»general who 
fiom previous acquaintance with India, or from his habits of life and peculiar quu- 
hhcations, may be fitted to embrace a larger rule than another; but looking at what 
has taken place, especially during' Ava war, when Sir Thomas Munro was 
requested to remain at Madras durihg those operations, and also of the proceedings 
against Bhurtpore, and referring also to other political occurrences in India, and 
to the situation imwlwch the government of Bombay was placed at the commence- 
nient of the last Mahratta war, I tjhink that it is most essential for the welfare and 
mtepest of India to retain the as they are at present constituted. I can 

however readily imagine iha^. it might be expedient td^^ve to the Governor- 
general greater laliUide, for the exercise of the- powers of 'government than he at 
prcscnt .posscsses ; and I can conceive no objection; |o his : being empowered to act 
in any part of India, that is, in Bengal, Madrai^-iir Bombay; and tbat wiien he 
may be at either of tiie other presidencies he should take the chair in coonei, having, 
as l>e would ^n possess, the aid advice of tho.se who, would necosjurilv be 
conywiant with the aflkirs of the presidency, and whose opinions the Governor- 
gcnwal might or might not follow, as be should‘judge best for the interests ot* 
India; exercising also the fiqwer, when at those presidencies, of acting contrary to 
^ opinion of the whole ce^il, if l^e should see fit* recqrding, ^ fe now 
calM upon to do, his rea^s for tie>, course of policy that he might Adopt; 

necessarily be settt home, and be judged of by the^aulborities 

1540. The 
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. 1540* .The »uggeSk^tion ref^^ to in Ujc last question was accompanied wiili 
anotiior. suji^lioo, for detaching tiie local adininislratiou of the gowrnment of 
Calcutta frptn the office of Governor General, with a view to leave the Governor- Auhn, Em/ 
general at liberty to transfer himself and his government and his court to such 
parts of indin as Im, from time to time might think expedient; and it fnrthercon- 
tcnjplated the appointment oj|||n efficient legislative council in India. Supposing 
the Goverhor^tjierai JJeliev^, point^;,.should you then remain of 

opinion that the, geoeral adininistral^okpl the thi^ presidencies, administered by 
• lieutenant-governors appointed under Ij^ii would jbe more t%n could be expected 
from a man quali%d to fill |hat situation ?—rl think so faf ^^iregards the mere act 
of government, it yj^fipld bg.^p^seting moru from any individt^f than he could fairly 
be expected to perfbfm^; imagine a change in the Indiap government, 

which ^takes place ^jvilhm six years generally, and ,a Governor-general arriving 
in India conqjpatively ignorant, and almost certainly practically ignorant, at least 
of the system, and of course of the proceedings of the governments there; lie might 
then, under the proposed abolition of the sabordiuate guyemn^enjts, proceed at once 
from Ilengal to A lac Irak or tp Bptu,bay»;ahd follow a couf||i:}of policy with regard 
»to any native states under those prc|tde,hcies, diauiclrically ppposetl to what was 
in operation, and not having the adyic^s counsel and aid of a governor and council, 
who, under the present system, would necessarily be conversant wdlh the atVair^ of 
their respective presidencies, and the relation in which such prcsidcuicy stood to the 
native states; pursue a course of policy ylry injurious to the cliaracter and interests 
of the Britisl|i,Goveminent in India. 

With regaFp^ito a legislative council relieving the Govcrnor^encral from much 
labour, I iiave already taken the liberty of pointing out to tiie Ccimmittce the num¬ 
ber of Regulations passed since 1793, and I have ventured to state that 1 do not 
consider tlic mere extent of labour as a reason for such a provision. ,1 was pro¬ 
ceeding at the close of my last examinatipfi to express my opinion on the general 
question of a legislative Council, upon whiph I was questioned, and stated that 
1 ventured to entertain a difterent opinion from those which liad been advanced, 
when the Committee adjourned to attend the , House. It appears to me that the 
differences which have arisen between the Oovernmeiit of, Bpmhay and the Supreme 
Court, in connection with other point? that..have been brought forward 4? to the 
nomination of a receiver by the Supreme Court at Calcutta to an estate in the 
Mofussil, and the powers sucli receiver was to exercise ; also as to Ibe powers of 
the Sudder Dewanny to epmmit Ipr contempt wil)iiiv,l;h^ limits of 

the Supreme Court; and u io four natives who had be^n guilty of some criminal 
offences,, and of which the Provincial Court disclaimed cognizance, have led more 
immediately to the form^il propositiop;\fqr the establishment of a legislative 
council. . , « 

In addition, however, to the points already noticed, there are others of equal, if 
not far greater, ^momeuti, which it appears to me no legislative council tljat could 
pow be formed in India would be competent . tq ,||ittle, and which I camipt ibr a 
mo!m,^tponccive Parliament,would alipw to be|»;qecided upon by any ic]|islatiye 
council whatever, such as defining the powers of the Supreme Court, especially its 
jurisdiction in criminal cases; also the laws to which British subject? shall be 

amenable 
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amermWe in the event of an unrestricted, or rather under an increased resort of 
British subjects and others to India; likewise the laws to which*East Indians shall 
henceforth be subjected. They are viewed as natives of India; but ip 1 religion, 
language, education and habits, they assimilate with British subjects. 

There is the important question also as to trial by Juiy in the Mofussil. 

These are all points of infinite moment to the chii^ctei^qfibur floye^ment and 
to the interests of the parties deemed, 1 concei>^i *be Onf^lettled by the 

British Parliament, with the tho^"| fetttletnen who are how in this country, 

and who have had Idt^ experience, and filled high stations u6der the Crown and 
the Company in IndiC% well as with that of other profiftssional men who have from 
their engagements been led to consider Indian jurispri^iice. If this is done with 
that caution and deliberation whiidh the subject man^ of the difKcultics 

and embarrasshients which have given rise to the jiropositibfi l^r a legislative 
council will be removed. ” ^ ' ^ 

"J he points the* tci l^mft either for the gov^rnlment as now constitutfed, or for a 
legislative couiiciil, wc^i^«be, the framing Rules, Qrdinances and Regulations lur the 
good government of the towns of Calcutta,; Madras and Bombay, and on other 
matters connected with the well-being of tli'^>seVe’ral interests within the limits of 
the Supreme Covirt. These are nOw' not until registered by the Supreme 
Court; the^ are then sent home and puliUcly esthibited at the India House, and 
may be apfieAied against within 60 days df>Uch exhibition,, and Hi^ Majesty may 
disklldw such Regulations Within two years from their passing, should he*see ht so 
to do. ^ 

The number of these since 1793 have scarcely amounted to I'^p for Bengal. 

The next point is the Regulations for the good government of the interior ; these 
are passed by the Governor-general in . Council, under the 21 Geo, 3, and. subse- 
(juent Acts. I may perhaps refer to » remark of the Marquis Welle-sley, when 
stating the grounds upon which he proposed the establishment of the Calcutta Col¬ 
lege. His Lordship remarked: 

“ The pleadings in the several courts, and all important judicial transactions are 
conducted in the native languages. * The law which the Company’s judges are 
bound to administer is tipt ihc]m but that law to which the natives 

had long been accustomed under ihair former sovereigns, tempered and mitigated 
by the voluminous Regulations of the Governor-general or Governors in Council, 
as well as by the getterali^ipirit of the British Constituticsi. In addition to the ordi¬ 
nary judicial and executive functions of the judges, lOkgistrates and collectora, the 
judges, magistrates and collectors occasionally act in tbe capacity of governors of 
their respective districts, employing tbe:'#iiilitary, and exercising other extensive 
powers I; they arejikewise required from dme to timO;; to propose to the govern¬ 
ment sdeh ameudmenlis of the existing laws, or such eiew laws as may appear to 
them to be necessary to the welfare and good government of their respective dis¬ 
tricts. In this view the servanl^,employed in the departments of judicature, and 
revenge constitute a species of le^diuaw^^.legislative councjl to. the government, 
and also a channel by which the governniintl ought to be enabled at all times to 
a.scertajawants aiai wbhes of the , 

Thus 
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Thus io a mftasufe corroborating what had been stated in oppoi^ition to the 
formation in India of a legislative assembly, immediately preceding the Act of 
1781 (for .the idea is not a new one), viz. that Parliament was not called on to 
enact new lawsj'or a new colony^ but only to grant more extensive Regulations for a 
people ’R'ho had long a constitution of their own. The only point \& consideration^ 
before the,:^RegulatiQniS,are ; 

The questipth'thi^n appears to hpv^ <^n the b^Sl^onsideration be ensured upon 
every’proposition for the enactment of;h pew.Regi^l^ion. ,, 

The Governor-general does not think that at the present India presents 

the means for forming a legislative council, and proposes thhf;thb Supreme Govern¬ 
ment and the Supreme shall be the materials. 

A gentleman, to whose Oj^oians on India matters much weight is attached, thinks 
such i^council pughl;, h> be Composed of a large number, comprisihg not only the 
Supreme Goveioment and the Supreme Courh but some civil servants and some 
jiatives, an<^ also the lieutenant-goyenior (supposing the change made) of Madras 
and Bombay, and that the council should meet on all prppi^iltions for a new Regu¬ 
lation, and discuss the same fully, and <dejiberately ; and ih the event of all the 
members not being able to meet, thajt ^e«y should interchange their klcas in writing. 
It is difficult to imagine that such a pimposal could have been seriously iotcndeil, 
more especially as promptitude is one of the arguments urged for the establishment 
of a legislative council; whereas a proposed law might originate in Calcutta, ami 
have to travel f/om thence to Simlah, and then to Madras and Bombay, and find 
its way back -tp, Calcutta before it passed into a law. Moreover, the benefit of oral 
discussion would be lost in such a scheme; and after all, the Governor-general 
would not,'hs it appears to me, be relieved from .the duty of considering the pro¬ 
priety of the proposed law, for he is to have the veto, and surely he could not be 
exf»ccied to give it until lie had fully considered the subject- 

'Fhe time will no doubt arrive w'hcn Indih, Will be in a situation to legislate for 
herself; but till that period arrives, it is, I conceive, our duty to legislate for lier, 
and in so doing to be guided by those principles which are recorded at the com¬ 
mencement of the Regulations formed into a ctide in 1793. 

By defining the powers of the Supreme Court, which 1 presume to think ought 
to be maintained under whatever changes' m&y be made, in consideration of.the 
number of British subjects under tlie denomination of East-Indians, now little 
siiort of 30,000, and which must increase; added to ‘whom.’^iwiU be the British 
subjects, who may proceed under a less restricted with India- by 

ortlaining, that all Rules, Ordinances and Regulations slmlf be submitted for the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, who, if no legal objection exists, after a certain 
period shall be bound to register themy'-iiending home, if they shall see fit, any 
objections to be considered by the King in Council, communica'don thereof, being 
made to the Supreme Government: by forming a subsidiary Judicial Board, to Consist 
of a member of the Supreme Council, a judge of theSudder Dewanny Adawlot, and 
the advocate-general, or any otlier functionary at presidency, such as the terri¬ 
torial and, revenue sepretary, wliOse dul^ it shtfd^ be to consider any proposed 
Regulation, and transimt the 3ame, <whh^ bheirSentiments, to the Governor-^neral in 
Council, where such proposed Regulation should lie a week for consideiation ; the 

evils 
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evils now cam plained of, particularly that of a want of sufficient deliberation before 
1 adoption of a Ucgulatibiii would be remedied, and the important power of 

K/r/-/Ixftcr, legislating for India, in the enlarged acceptation of the term, would still be pre¬ 
served to the British Parliament, and a further infringement of the principle of 
the legislative and eKecutive powers of the state being separate and distinct, would 
be avoided. 

1541. Do you deem it advSittageous to the interest of the adtnhilstration of the 

government of India, that the'^overnors df th^s-subordiuatc presidencies should be 
more or less indepepisleitt of tte authority of tlje Governor-general ?—1 do not 
think that therO would be any detriment whatever to t|e efficiency of tiic subordi¬ 
nate governments, if, in p<nnt of increase of charge^'^r any arrangements which 
might entaibgreat a<iditional expense on the revei>U€!f>Of India, they were subject 
to the control and even sanction of the Supreme iGovermneiit, Itefore such 
increase of charge was carried into effect. Another point presents itself to my 
mind, in the supposition that the two subordinate governments are to abolished, 
and one individual of those presidencies to be substituted under the title of 

lieutenant-governor, viz. that the army would necessarily be one army, instead of 
three separate armies as at present. Su^ a ineasure, from the character and • 
composition of those armies, the different' manner in which they are paid, the 
extensive duties which would necessarily devolve on one Commander-in-chief, on 
whom all the judicial matters relative to t% interior arrangements of an army, con¬ 
sisting in the gross, I boliew, of little short of 240,000 men, would present another 
very material objection to the almiition of the subordinate governrnwts. 

1542. But although the armies should be combined under op® commander, 
does it follow that they might not continue separate and distinct armies as at 
present, in all respects of organization?—I am not aware that there would be 
insuperable difficulties arising out of that point; but that is a military question; 
at present the Commancler-iu-chief at each presidency has a voice in Council. 

J 543 ' As the law now stands, can the Governor-general, in point of fact, pro¬ 
ceed on any great question of peace or war to any one of the subordinate presiden¬ 
cies, as to any one of the stations in his own immediate presidency; and can he, or 
can he not, there, on his own responsibility, in such critical aftairs, direct every 
measure of the British pow'er in India, recording the reasons why, on such emer¬ 
gency, lie shall so supersede the local authorities ?—In a state of war, I apprehend 
that the Governoi^enersd could do so, and lie has done so; but considerable 
doubts, have been'enterteined in this country as to fhe exact powers widen the 
Governor-general possesses, and that is one of tli© pdints which it would be most 
important clearly to define and lay down in any future legislation with regard to 
India. ■ •' 4 ^''. 

1544, la pOitft of fact, did not Lord Minto exercise that power in the year 1812, , 
when he proceeded Ip Madras to take charge of the government there I—Unques¬ 
tionably. My answer, with reference to the necessity of some special legislative 
enactment, g^ows out of the labj^ that when the Governor-general, for the advan¬ 
tage of India, was desirous of airryin^ qn ffie measures of hH goveriimeut at a dis¬ 
tance from Calcutta, legal objections!wo^ stated to exist to such a course of pro¬ 
ceeding, in the desjiatch of July 1829 aheady referred to, 

J 545 - It 
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1545. It has been stated^ that to transfer the appointments of writerarand cadets 
to phblic^bodies, to the Universities for instance, would prevent the evil couse- 
quehces apprehended from transferring such appointments to the Crown. Can 
ydu state^to the Committee any opioiem upon that subject which you have formed ? 
—So far as relates to the appointments of writers and cadets, 1 believe I have 
answered in iny former evident. «■, 

154^* Applyifj^ the question of Indian patronage by 

^the Oovernor-genera!, what is yot^Wpiilhn iriri*^^ the iutiueuce which 

the Crown w^ould thereby exercise, if the patronapWere in tlie Governor- 

geweral If I understand ;the question correctlyj it is as to^hat power may be 
exercised with regard to tli)^|[ndkn patronage, supposing the original nomuiutiou 
of writers and Cadets to to sonte public institutions or to the Univer¬ 

sities. %It occupy to wd^thOt tiie whole patronage of India, sup>posiog; the present 
checks to bo ditto hWay, and the government of India, so tar as this country is 
concerned* placed in the hands of a Secretary of State or'©f a minister of the 
Crown, be he whom he may, would necessarily be in iho btthds of‘ the Governor- 
general, not controlled in the way whidb it is; at ;the present iwornent. Now, every 
*apj)ointment is recorded; every reason,||‘©r a departure from the precise rules laid 
down for nominations in' India islikewfe placed upon the proceedings of govern¬ 
ment and sent home, and is thus vigilantly scrutinized both by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors and by the. Board of Commission^eil.i' If no such check existed upon the 
exercise by the ‘Governor-general of the extensive' palroiiage which necessarily 
devolves upott|,^im in India, 1 conceive he might me it in any way he pleased^ and 
that such ^patrbn^ge would be open to great abuses. 

1547, The supposition implied in the question proposed to you was, that the 
original nomination of the young men sent out to India should be vested in the 
Universities or other public bodies, and should be the result of public competition; 
do yoo mean, that in such ease you wobldvi^y, that it would be transferring the 
whole of the patronage into the hands either of the Crown or of a Ciovernor- 
general appointed by the Crown?—I couid never intend 4 o imply any such thing. 

1548. (.)n the contrary, would not such a systeitt render the original appoint¬ 

ments independent both of the Crown and.the governing powers in India?— 
The original disposition of the patronage of Writers and cadets would then neces¬ 
sarily be vested In some other body thatt the present, and would be bestoweth if 
1 understand right, upon the Universities or public scl>obla,^d||^ copj^uded for 
by public competition. I afe ttot aware at the pwfsent any power of 

patronage under those circdifttlstancc® could be*very largely exercisetf by the party 
ilecidiog, with regard to the original appettofi^ent ; but I do hot consider the home 
patronage to be the only patronage which Ipaid be improperly used by individuals 

, on a cljQoge in the govorttittent of indiC’from the present sy.«(tclh. It . occurs to 
nm, that the ladiati patrona^, as I have before stated, w^bpld devolvtt ppim the 
Got^erttors of India without the existing cliecks, and ibat unless similar dhecks were 
formed, those jGoverttors ttti^hb use such patroim||j^ the recommendation or 
ipl^uettCe «f the minister from whom tbi^ ideriVef-their appointraenttwto India, 
mrrd thus be made the oaeatts of iMt the present system was devised 

to prevent. ■' ■' 

1. K K 1549* liut 
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1549. j 3 »t it is supposed in the question, that thtey would receive their appoint¬ 
ments not throu^ any individual asfency, but as the result of public competition?— 
So far as the writers and cadets were concerned in the original nomination, I have 
no reference to ;the abuse: of patronage here, but it tjp lo the exercise of thp powers 
which would necessarily devolve upon the Governoi|s ih who would not be 

under the check which at pgqeenjt exists witli reiqjeiE' to the distribution of * that 
patronage, that my previoUSiliii^l^sappBes*^';;®^^ ■ ' ' 

1550k You have stated thsjj^^ conceive w present the patronage exercised , 
in India is conH^ollei^rinasmiUCi^ as it is recorded and sent home, and vigilantly 
scrutinized by tro authorities here; will you state to GommiUee in what way it 
can be possible,' that either the Court of; Directors Board of Commissioners 
in this country can at present vigilantly scrutinis^'^&^s^^htrol the preferments in 
India of individuals of whom they can know nothing as now sent 

home from India^ contain the mc«t minute description of dm heryldiis, the character 
and conduct of every .^ividuul in tbetcivilestablishment. Pefhaps I may exemplify 
it by stating, that ww^ membeiai^: council for indk are appointed by the Court 
of Directors, a list of civil servhk^Withirt h#vcn period of the standing of those^ 
servants, from whence it is proposed m si^ccimn^nhers of council, is laid before 
the Court of Directors, which ltst;<jOntat^, a complete statement of the whole 
course ofaservant’s progress, from hkhflMl d« India as a writer to the date at 
which it kpro|fosed to appp^hhn to in couneiK 'So it is with regard to 
eviky other civil servant i#*he est^iishmeht )■ and if it would not he troubling the 
Committee too much, I will take mb liberty of reading a letter, wh^h has paiti- 
cular reference to the course now observed with regard to^ithe pawdhage in India, 
and the scrutiny which is exercised by the authorities here, of rather the knowledge 
which they possess of. the course pursued by tbe government abroad. It is an 
extract of^a letter from tbe Ciiairmwai and Depu^ of the Court of Directors to 
Lord Ellenborough, dated in November. 1839 : “ The Legislature has placed the 
local goveraments in subc^ination to the government at home, and it has exacted 
from them obedience to the orders issued by the constituted authorities in this 
country, Tbe Legislature has provided, that all the Company’s servants in 
India, Civil and military, und<^ .the rank of Governor-general and Governor, 
shall, in the fimt instance, appointments from the Court of Directors; 

that the members of couned ibali, excepting in particular eases, be nominated 
by the Court, aia^ithatj^the Governor-tgeneral andi,^vemors shall likewise be 
appoint^ by the Courts with the approbation ol^e King. The Legislature 
has eippowered the Court of Directors to reciHflthe Governor-gen'eral and 
other Governors, and to remove froths their service, any 

of their, sqrvant^ civil or military; 1ah%Nis a security against excessive lenity o 
undue pdulgeitt^ m the part of the Court, it has conferred upon the Crown th 
power, under His M^Bsty’s sign manual, ccmDters%ned by the President of th 
Board of Gomtnissioners, of vacating appointments and commissions, and of 
lecalhng aaiy of the Coropai^ servants, civil or military, from Ihe Goviernor- 
genecal dowttward. By these prOvi«iOuiii*’ii|he fortune of every servant of the Com¬ 
pany in India is made dependent oii >®^home authorities; and as long as the 
powers willtiiihich the latter are thus entliisted continue to be properly and season- 
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ably exercised, tbem appears to tla to be little ground for apprebenaion that the 
ladian functionaries will forget that they are accountable agents, and still less that 
this forgetfiiln^s will be generated by so inadequate a cause as an occasional delay 
here, noj. in issuing necessary instructions, nor in replying to special references, 
but in re<riewing their past prcM^eedings. ; > y t » 

“ The Legklaturefaaving thus provided sufficient^ctwities against llwj independence 
and irresponsibility of the governtiii^^h Ind%]^^ a just appreciation of 
, the distance and ail the extraordina^l^^^lrcuinstanc^jlf^nding the connexion between 
the two countries, not only left to the governnoCfhfe there thil distribution and dis* 
posal of all the Company’s ^tublishments, civil and military, aiid the power of 
suspending from the servicdij||dch individuals as may be guilty of misconduct, but 
has delegated to them pOWws"of legislation, and to the Governor-general, indi¬ 
vidually and temporarily, some of the most important rights of sovereignty, such 
as declaring u ar, making peace and concluding treaties with foreign states; and 
whilst is im»enactedj that the wilful disob^iug, or the wilfully omitting, forbearing 
or neglecting to execute the orders of the CoUft.of Directordi by ihe local function¬ 
aries, shall be deemed a misdemeanor at lawi;^: w made it punishable as such, the 
'enactment is qualified with the exceptiqh of cases of necessity, the burthen of the 
proof of which necessity lies on the pai^y so disobeying, &c. 

“ Nor do the powers thus conferred (loi^e us they are) exceed the exigencies of 
the case. It would be superfluous in Oddrtessiug yoqr Lordship to l enlatge on the 
magnitude of the trust repvosed in the locsil goveenmeuts, and the difficulties with 
which it iseuetttpassed, diffi;cultie8 so many andib great,as to be almost insuperable, 
if experience bad not shown that to a great extent at least they may be surmounted. 
The imposition of the various checks with which the system abounds presupposes 
me grant of a liberal confidence in those to whom power is delegated. Tlic indi¬ 
viduals selected for members of the different councils of government are usually men 
of mature experience, who have distinguished themselves in the several gradations 
of the service. At the bead of the two Subordinate governments are geuei ally 
placed persons who have recommended tliemselves to ffiO homo authorities by their 
eminent attainments, extensive local knowledge, tried habits of business, and useful 
services in India, or persons sent from this country, who, without exactly the same 
recommendations, are on other grounds suppospbd to possess equal qualifications. 
The office of Governor-general has usually been filled by noblemen *of elevated 
rank and character, who in sotne instances have held high dffices|^«tateln England, 
and who in going to India the qualities of British statesmeUj have there the 
means of*acquiring a persohail knowledge of the country and the people whOni they 
are sent to govern; and the allowance® Governor-general, other governors 
and members, as well of the supreme as subordinate governtnents, are fixed 
• on a most lib^l scale, suitable not to the Character of mere exec?htive agents, but 
to the greatness of discretionai*y trusts and the weight of theiri responsibiK^. 

“ It is by no means our intention, in submitting the foregoing considefatioPs, to 
apologise for epy want of promptitude or regularity^’h the part of the ipcOl gOvem- 
inents in reporting theif pruKeediugs to the Court, of to absolve foe Ciiutt from the 
obligation of cercfolly revising those pi^p^dings, and communicating their senii- 
meots thereupon within a reesoaadide and above all, of enforcing strict obe- 
E^i,—I. K K 3 dience 
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dience to their orderl iStiere no ioffieient reason h grreb for suspending dr modifying 
them ; all that we mean to infer is, that when the relative characters, positions and 
powers of the comtitnied authorities at home and ahroed are didy <ionsidered, a 
minute interference in the tletaiie Of Indian adniinistraticftt waS not conten?plat«i by 
the Legislature, and that as 100^ i|s a general superv||^tis watcbfu% exercised; and 
nO proceedings of impartand«|)ilre kept » overlooked or 

neglected, its Intentions areif^i^defcessariiy doited by Bn 4 i’fear of correspondence 
on matters’of minor naoment/'t^'ffj'' ■ ^ 

“ It is doubtless indispensablh tbat-the home authorities shall exercise the utmost 
caution and circumspection in the selection of the^ Indian governors, and in the 
choice of fit persons for the courwrls of governmenti||^t they shall conatontly and 
vigilantly iusj^iect the proceedings of those govertw^nts, as they may affect the 
interests of the State as well as the duaractera an^ prospCOte of lodividualte ; that 
commendation and censure be impartially,dlstrtbutea, and oases of manifest 

incompetence or gross m»sconduct*ji}he extrema measure of rdhuoval fimm office be 
resorted to. It is iiiddimbenL on ihj^ to teke care that, in opr political relations 
with foreign powers, justice andi/^ideratiop are uniformly observed, that the dis¬ 
cipline and general efficiency of the army maintained, and that in the business of 
internal administration, the w'elfare of the n 4 i;|ve population is Sedulously consulted. 
It is obligatory on them nmrowly to S|rh^ni2h'and t^htrol the public expenditure, 
tpekeep a wateftful eye oycir aU tlieir se^a^^, to see ilmt distinguished merit is ade- 
qui^eiy encouraged and ^at the are not pi^i^pted by favour, 

and that evil-doers are not .improperly .shielded from the punishthi^t tt> delin¬ 
quency. ft is also within their province to convey to the It^al governments such 
instructions as may from time to time ho deemed expOdifepI witli a view' to these 
or other subjects, and to enforce obedience to their btderli when transgressed or 
imperfectly executed without valid roasops.” 

Your answer went in the first' instance to show tlie existence of a control 
and vigilant scrutiny exercised by the home authorities over the patronage of the 
Governor-general in India^; bud which control you consider would cease to exist in 
the event of the .substitution of some other public organ for the Court of Directors 
at home; and you have msteoced this by the care that is taken to ascertain the 
character and tjualifications of ifidiVitfuals Sifclected to be members of Council in 
India; are mot the members ifij^ifeoudCil riomUlitted at present by the Court of 
Directors, and n0jt,by thfe GovemOP-general ?-^Wha| :l w ished to exemplify to the 
Committeewas, the minute knowledge that the CpWl bf Directors possess of all 
nominations made in India, of the progrefs of thdir jil''^ants, and of their appoint¬ 
ment from one station to another, afl|"^;|he duties they perform. At tlie pre¬ 
sent moment there is, 1 conceive, a cSw^|itoth on the part of the Board of Control 
and op the paft^of the Court of Direcwlidu the exercise by the Governor-general ' 
of his'patronage, which patronage is tnade by selecting civil servants acconiing to 
their seniority, as prescribed by the Act of Parliament, unless there is any reason 
for a different course of proceeding; and whilst it is true that the Gqvemor-general 
selects frofe. tlie military service militaiy.;;i»en for civil stations. It is*apmcticte 
objected to, and for which he is obliged #.|i(ssign reasons. Unless some strict pro¬ 
vision or icheete shall exist iir future as now doegl.^iexist, the Governor-general will 
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of course be at liberty to exercise bit patrouage as he might see fit, ‘without auy 
control.' ''': >, ■ 

I 553 !.i lin^poiot of fset, is it your belief that any real control is exercised over the 
appointnjents in India of the commissioners, judges of circuit, members of the 
courts of revenu»v and-^oUierHoards j in short*i^f |he detail of the patronage in 
tiiat country conceive thaHhe%|)atrooage iovit^tfCOuntry is carried on &s pre¬ 
scribed, in the manoer l have alreh 4 ^lat(^rby tiN^lfignlation and if there was not 
.the check that now exists, whiefi^ Conceive the«^overnor-general is perfectly 
aware of, he might exercise it to a large and imperitma extend 

^ 553 ‘ -Are the Committee |o understand that the only substantial check at pre¬ 
sent in operation is the ch^hf the Vfegulation of seniority ?—That is one of the 
checks. ■' 

iS 5 ^- Why are you tO'hssdhi'e that- that check would hot be equally available 
under the one aystfem as under the cither t—r consider the great advantage of the 
present systShi ’is publicity, and tha iinpossibiUty of abuse by the existence of the 
two co-ordinate authorities, each watching th^ ^ther. 1 think it forms a check, 
and prevents the continued abuse in any way of patronage in India. 

t,')5.5' Has the vigilant scrutiny of tyllllih you have spoken, practically led to any 
interference with the patronage exetcised in India on tljc part of the Court of 
Directors ?—If the question be wh^tl>Br'tb|^ Court of Directors have themselves 
interfered \yitb tbe patronage, I beliavd^’^itot they mayiin the codrse of the last 
17 yeara, frqini J$l4 to the present tlihe, nay^rdedfOifo one or two distin¬ 
guished servarvw, who have been in this cduntfy, td tlib particular notice of the 
governments abroad on their return to India ; but such recommendation has neces¬ 
sarily been subjected to confirmation by the Board of Commissioners; and when 
the Court of Directors have wished to rccoOnnend a servant to llie particular notice 
of the governments abroad, and the Board have not seen sulHcient reason fo' that 
recommendation, tlioy have annulled it. " Jf the ijuestiqu have reference to any 
inlerfcrence by the Court on account of an appointmeiiij: hnproiiei ly made in India, 
instances, hut very rare ones, could be found, and that fet-'t eslabli^hes the efficiency 
of the check. , 

1550. Can you inform the Committee frO^ yogi* experience of Indian adminis¬ 
tration, what have been the opinions of Qovernors-general as to the character of 
the civil servants of the East-India Company ?~rrl am not.awMO.that the ^pinions 
of the Goveruors-general hf^- been other than favourable to^ pe Indigil^s^ 
and to the qualifications of t|)h servants of,the Company in India; but I, have no 
immediate testimony to produce of.apy;,;|wr||icular Governor-general. There is 
a letter on record from the lute Mr. who will be admitted to have, been 

• a most confipetent judge, to the Chairs, of jii|je 2i8t of September i 4 ll 8 , in whijph be 
bears the strongest testimony to the character of the servants generally., It had 
reference to tlie selection pf a Governor for Bombay. Mr. Cahniiig wrote: 


But the eJifbaofdtnary mil and ability which hve been dis|>!ayotl by so many 
of the Company’s servants, civil and military, in the course of Uic late brilliant and 
complicated war, and the peciiUarsituhtktn which the results of that war have 
placed the affairs of your pr^dt^y at Bombay, ap|iearcd to me do constitute a 

case 
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case in wliicli a deviatiqj? frpin tiie general practice in favour of ypur o\W) service 
raiglit be at once becd^ng and expedient. . 

“ It further appeared t9 me that the conapliment to your .servants iipuldi, be th^ 
more distinguished if suggested by a previous , declar9.tipn of, tlie readiness of the 
King’s Goyerauiciit to conc^in such a ciioice, sho<}|d. it|»e t^^urt of Dired^ors think 
proper to propose,it. ^ ' 


To have coupled such i'^felaratioii 


the name: of. any one individual, 
would liave been to expose the pidtiycs of To have nfimod^ 

#w«c would have been to retain altogether tinaiminisbed the power,of objecting to' 
any individual rjomination. 

*' The gentlemen wliose names t have mentioned have been selected by me as 
conspicuous examples of desert in the various dep«|tj|»ents of your service, and on 
that scene of action which has lieen most undcr^ opr obs^vation. 

1 mean no disparagement to otliers, .whoso eminent quamies ttiay ..s^^ in 

competition with theirs; and I tpay add, fliat there is but one of thi^ thrqe with 
whom 1 have the honour of a per^al aequaintarice. 

“ On whomever yoUr preference's shall fall, it will always be a great satisfaction 
to me to liavc had this opportunity of rfcording not only ray admiration of thd' 
talents and conduct of those gentlemen whole names I have specified, but the high 
and just estimation in which I hold thp,g^l)W;fal,pJeritand pheracter of your servants.” 

*557* It l«(l been stated as one causes why JEuropeans have borne an 

inferior reputation in Ind^ ^ 


^ . lies manpgfid ,te^^iheni;haye been 

necessarily" left to, an inferior plasl iift peri^^ not qualii^ for so great 

a trust, ilie persons who own or support .such factories nqt having been allowed to 
send home for any persons whom they thought likely to,ibo good managers; can 
you state to the Committee any and f what obstacles ijdfW existing, which pre¬ 
vent the oiyners and supporters of indigo factories from sending home for any per¬ 
sons whatever 1 am not aware of any restriction upon individuals who possess 
indigo manufactories in .India,;%)m sending borne,for parties in any way; and 

I believe that, witli compa^;iidV% few exceptions, all applications that have been 
made in this country by in^viduals to proc^ to India as indigo planters, or to 
assist in indigg fluanufactories^^^l^ve complied with. 

1558. Has the Court.of liiree|«f been in the habit of granting or of refusing 
permission to persons to proceed.on them producing any applications from 
managers or ownoji?%,of indigo factories iii.the East, 4 l|^ing such persons to proceed 
to India in their employment?—! believe there is^i^^lurn before this Committee 
of the number of licenses granted by the Couit.,ofl‘fj)ii;fictor8, and it appears by 
that Retbrn, that of the requests of^p^n^.to join indigo planters, fromtheyear 
1814, t|ie 1831, lob were by the Court of Directors. ,I think 

II pardi^ V©^^ uf which 11, poijir were granted by the Board * but the 

numbia* of indigo in India ga^orally,* comprising tb® whole of the 

country from Ilelhl ' m Calcutta, is about egg- Tbe number cd* European pi u- 
prietors is . 1 : 19 , and of Euft^l|ean assistants- about 354. , ThiB ,,lohd jEqrdpeaus 
connected.,■widb those, ere473.}’,,,, ,■■ ,,, • v^•• .nx . . 

t559‘ I^oes diie East India Company!^|^^ any cdficial record of the mapibers 
of indigo phknmitonis, the names of die jpiartles; |p, wbom^.t^ belmigt: the number 

of 
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of Europiatis icbofeted tKetn/ if so, can you furnish to the*C<iflri|ii»ittec 
such a statechent embracing such particulars?-—! have no doubt sucli a Return can 
befuntisliiiti'j^ ' ' 

1560; ^’ou aware what is the total amount of the annual expense of tjb 
entire East^Ihdiii Wouse estdUlilljtnenf?—I think I/s^ied in my first evidence tw 
gross amount, compri8in|r f^ery brancfc^»tfe^ establishnient; 1 do not 

ihimediately.rcccdlecf the dxact ■arn< M^ ’ ■; ‘ 

. 1561. What proportion of thaF^^ndifulre you Say was ihcun*ed by the 

Company in their commercial capacity ?—^^l uiink T stated, that about 72,000/. of 
the 350,000/. or 360,000/. was political, but I afn iwt quite certain as to the exact 

sutiit^' ' i■; ' 

1562. Of the mass of business now transacted at the East-India House, 

w'hat proportion should yoO' fee attrihuted to the mercantile transactions 

of governn1en|?«r^1f “8hould say; n very considerable part, if, when in speaking of 
the East-Jndii House, the whole of' tlte warehouse establishment (which of course 
is a very considerable part,) is to bn taken in. 

ALEXANDER DUNCAN CAMPI^LL, Esq. called in and further examined. 

1563. Will you state tb the Comibitfc^ 'what appear to you to h& the defects in 

the existing syatena for the 'education' bf t|^ civil servants of the Tndian govern* 
inent in Eng1ii!|in4'fr*^*|%8 chief defects the civil service in this 

country appear ‘mb to be, that theyi ieaiiie Eifgtand too young, before ttieir educa- 
6on is completed, and that, by the arrangeniehts made at home, the whole of the 
civil service for India are Insulated, like an Indian caste, from the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen, thereby depriving them of all opportiiuity for forming connexions with 
young men of their own age, likely to bb'eiUployed in public situatibhs in the 
mother country. It also appears to me fekf, febUt their abilities l)eing tried together 
at the same establishment at a ve^ early age, thsefeiblm^ye capacity for public em¬ 
ployment is too soon settled j and that, in conseq«dn%vbn their arrival in India, 
there is less emulation between them, tian would exisiiflbey arrived in that country 
without their abilities being known to each other. But ffee' most laipentable defect 
in the education of the civil service in this cbimtt^Hk the want of instruction, not 
only in the principles of general law best calcUlai^ to assist our judicial tribunals, 
but in the j)eculiar tenures of land in India, ignumnee of whicli|mds subifequent 
to the gr^test errors, both itij^r revenue settlements, and in dnr judieied decrees. 
I therefore conceive, that yb«n|: men should proceed to India at a more advanced 
age than at present; that their education' ipi’this country should be similar to that 
for the highest situatfons in England, aQd'|||^ld further embrace imtructiob m the 

• Indian tenures and Indian codes; as well "at in the general principles of the ciVii or 
Roman law. ■' A knowledge of\he native languages can eaklly' fed acquired in India. 
Perhaps, aa^remotely connected with this aubject, I may mention one or two circum¬ 
stances .whicb'appear to me to depr^S the civil service^geherally in India;! allude par¬ 
ticularly to^their classification as “^nior” and “juriior merchants,” “ fadfors,” and 
“ writeni,” obsbleifo denomiomtiona; for abolition by the Marquis Wel¬ 

lesleyalso tbslheir rtkrivi'fonk%Hh’thw brethren irfthe aroiy, a#J to their being 

excluded 
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exclutJgd ^Wo^ther, such as have risert'to the most eminent siteatiorw, from 
those IjonOfefry tlistihetliona vvhich have beetj extended to djeir feHow-servants in the 
Militarjr dejVariihent. Foririierly, the hrjjhcst grade in the Indian army visa's that 'of 
cdipnel ^s^nd the present pelative rank 6f the civil sepyitse with the army w^s settled 
at that peridd. The h 5 ghter||ri!i^es iri the antiy htivis to the mili¬ 
tary, without' any' correspOh<l(l®^lrtteratioti' in ^ dvil 'Service;' and 

whilst 'the civil'Service 'rise, Sroir"-!'^ years,-^^^#>)d' ra»k"Coi#espoBdin.g.witii that-of 
lieutenam-cotPivel, ail further dd^ncemen't Such advancement may possibly. 

Commence too soon, but it should nOt^stbp altdghther, especially at that period when 
the membCfs of the civil service rise tOtlie highest employments in the state* 1 
allude to these points, as depressing '>M^itt>rps which it 

cbetisb in all branches of the service. The'wat#ifti(1ihion, al«o^ in tlie civitservice 
at the three presidencies, appears to me a ftirtlieH’difei^ ^BS coolihlng^^d^^ 
for employment by the Governor gerierah chiettyH^. One preskii^Cy,' amt as de*- 
priviiig cac lj |)resi<iency of those advudtitges wldfeh a reciprocal comiituniciition of 
im[)rovements, by ah%tcrchahgO':^f officers from the one to the other, 

would obviously cUnfer Upon the^ 1 hd 4 a. "I Would also add, that if the natives ate 
to be more extensively employeit id detaifej it is of the greater importance that the 
Eiiropcuns to be em|)loyi'(t in siipetintendlfiCP and control should be llic cream ol’ 
Jhitish talent, i^lected by conipetition, 0# tllent only* as mider the present 

system. '■ r’'■I'.-e,',,.' , , , 

■''If5b4.' Are thfere any defects 'i'S',the''dx'js<iog!'«^tem'a1; particularly 

Ui which you wduld direct the Of the Omittiittee r---'Wiiiemthe Commitlee 

of Public Instruction at Midfas vVhl joined 'with the College Board, at my sng- 
iyestiwn. by Sir Tboihas Muhro, 1 delivered'to IniU W recommending 

Ujut thti junior civil servants at Madras should be attabhw to the various offices 
in the interior, insteatl Of remaining at the iMCsidency. That suggestion was not 
adopted by him; and iconsidcr.it highly de^rabie that the junior civil servants 
there should he removed fhOi« tiib niefrOpolis immediately on their arrival. 1 have 
the ni^mranduui in qnes^bh^'fWhich 1 will, with the permission of the Committee, 


dellvei Jii. same. Vide Jpj)c?idia\] 

1555. Do ytife Itnbw* « Sir Thonia^ Munro from acting on the sug¬ 
gestions oohtained in this am'not aware. I soon afterwards left the 

presidency : but my'imptx^sSion, from peiwnat COt^ with Sir Tliomas, 

was, that he was highly favonrable to the suggestSdlil'^* He acted ufmn that part of 
it which '|iroposed the union of the ttvo Boards; I conclude that it* was only 
the multiplicity of other business \vhiob'|pf%varifed his adopting tbb remaining jmrt 
oftlm {dail ’sti^'^ted, for he persotfei^«i^Xpressed himself in favour of ittoim . 
I may^^VKa|>S*explain, w ith reference fb the system pursued at Madras for the 
junior dvilu^rvanti^^^Mit it is very different from lhat pursoed in Bengal. The 
allowances of the young men depend entirely iUpoii their proficiency in tlie native 
languagei^*^4 >'rhey are fixed; on first at ahotitvper annum, 

and are iliisied, on tire acquisition of' a sbfficiettt knowIedge«to trwsatet in 


ode lai^uiltge wkhout the aid Of an inii^i^er, ti;> abtmt 3^#/., and when the 
student^^w^Oir# a amiHar; knowledge of% sce^ per 


annum. 
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aonum^ . Tbo students have never been- congregated together in one building as in 
Bengal, the college being merely a hall in which they arc examined, and in which 
the natives ■are instructed, w ho are connected either with the education of the junior 
civil seryants, or with the improved education of the natives generally in ;l|»e 
interior. The consequence has been, that at Madras we have Ijad very rtire 
instances of extravagance: far, the greater pai^«of the service for many years 
have been entirely free from deht.^^ji;C)n quitting Ihe college, those few who have 
, been involved in debt have left sums jgenerally less than 400/. or 500/, 

There have been one or two instances, in a long period of years, in which particu¬ 
lar individuals luivc exceeded that limit, hut they have been marked by the sirorm dis¬ 
pleasure of the government; and a feeling pervades the service of ^Madras, that such 
extravagance nearly operates to preclude promotion to any high situation in the service. 

From your experience in India, in what respect does it appear to you that 
either the executive or legislative powers of the Government in India require or are 
susceptiblevof practical improvement ?—^'Fhe great evil which appears to me to per¬ 
vade our Govermnent in India is ohe partially felt at liome also, from the very nature, 
of our Indian administration. I mean the evil arising from disunion of authority, and 
*the operation of conflicting principles in the different branclms of the public service. 
The officers of the same state, necessarily divided into separate dcj>arinic.nts, instead 
of being subjected to the control or review of successive heads, placed in clue subor¬ 
dination to each other, and therefore enforcing uniform principles, emanating from 
a common central superior, directing the whole, And themselves under rlistinct autho¬ 
rities, in a great degree independent of each other, consequently acting on separate, 
and oiten conflicting principles, which necessarily briiig their subordinate authorities 
into j)erpctual collision, Each separate act of the subordinates in India is, under 
such a .system, liable to draw their independent superiors into long discussions, in¬ 
volving the general principles, which each respectively Ims long adopted, without any 
common consent, lor the regulation of its own department, and to which each adheres 
with the tenacity of habit. To this cause may be traced not ouly the well known 
differences between the hjcal governments and the King's courts in India; but ul-so 
most of ll)e voluminous discussions between the officers of the three presidencie.s, 
and between the officers of the same presidency in its various inde|)endent depart¬ 
ments, which have caused public men in India to be reproached fbr a vice insepa¬ 
rable, I fear, from the present system of the Gx)vernment itself. The great object, in 
iny opinion, therefore should be to give to Europtan control the vigour and strength of 
unity in the executive government of Itidia, commencing from the Governor-general 
downwartls. It may perhaps be impossible to unite the judicial functions with the 
other departments of the state; otherwise, 1 conceive that the old Indian system, by 
which the whole, civil authority was vested in one person, subjected of course to 
a series of, controlling officers in the same, but not in any conflteting, distinct or 
independent department, woultl be far the best system in India lor the executive 
govermnent, I think a Governor-general, a ith lieutenant-governors under him at 
each qf the subordinate presidencies, and rulers of provinces, under them, and of 
distiicts nadCr.tbem again, confining themselves to the department of supervision 
and control, without throwing away European talent itJ the details of government, 
which should be vested entirdyia:; the natives, would be a very superior system to 
til—1. n n that 
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■ that iK)^* exifliing in Inidja< Of course I iadnde die necessary estaialMimw^ntst of 

2t) 1 HK I attaclifed to each the high controlling flothoiities at the (hfeent pre- 

j. n. (’iwipbdi, siclencies; ^nd if they were* permitted to act as councillors to the Iodil Heatetiant- 
gov»inor4 kecOrdiog their<sentiments for the information of the authorities aj; iMiiiiy, 
where they itoight differ in opinion, upon any subject Ofimpoitance». conflicting dis-* 
cussjous'would cease, doe subordlttatiou would 1^ enfWoed;’;nt>d a vigour wotild he 
infused into our government, by consolidating higbiy beneficial to'otjr interests 

ill India.' Besides, whole volumes of correspipllcncc, arising from differences of . 
opinion amongst the subordinate Boards and their local officers in opposite branches 
of the service, might be saved. With rt^ard to the legislative authority in India, 
one great defect is the existence of different local codes in the provinces under 
each of the three presidenciesj The enactments of♦tfes focal governments are als(» 
scattered in so unconnected a shape as to render it diffleult for any' indivickjal to 
inahc himself at once master of the whole referribg to any sin^e subj&t. I 
speak the more confidently from having been engaged in publishing m India a 
new edition of the Madras code of laws; and I quite concur with those who re¬ 
commend the formation of a new ccsle of laws for India in India itself. In its form¬ 
ation, the great object should be to facilitate the Ijegislature acquiring a correct * 
knowledge of tlie evils under which the peOple really labour* At present our law 
in India, especially our revenue code, savours too. much of the technicalities of 
English law, and is ill adapted to the feeltes of tfie people; our enactments arc also 
in getieral draw n up by persons around theGovernment who have little persona! inlor- 
rnation resfiecting the real grievances of the people in the provinces. Any new .system, 
therefore, for the formation of.a legisliature, should include as its chief object the 
selection of such individuals, not only Europeans but natives, as would be most likely 
to give the government a clear insight into the grievances of Which the inhabitants 
complain. This, I think, might be done, by allowing the'local governments to 
select both natives and Europeans to furnish tfieir opinions, in writing, on the laws, 
and'to suggest such new .laws as they may consider expedient. I say in w riting, 
because.i would include so 'nnmerous a body of the' local functionaries, as well a.s 
others, that it might lie impossible, without putting a stop to the iletail.s of civil 
government, tvliofe logether^ at one place. Independently of 

tbe.se local inemttsi Other natives itod Si^ropeans ^ m be selected from each of 
the presidencies to, attend the Govemof-genera!, in whom the legislative authority 
should centre; and such European officers might act with great benefit, both as, 
a legislative council and as secretaries of state, movifig about with the Governor- 
general ftom one presidency or station to another, as ttiight be expedient, and dis¬ 
cussing the suggestions and opinions received from those who are in fixed stations ; 
to whom also I have suggested, that’a kbaire in the legislation should be given. 
The principal datfger to be avoided would be the granting too great a preponde¬ 
rance to such latter officers, necessarily employed in drawing up the law, in compa¬ 
rison with tliose who are fixed in the provinces. I think it highly desirable that 
a distinguished lawyer, such as the Chief Justice at any of the presidpneies, should 
be associated with such a council, when held at the presideww j' hut I eonceive it 
should he less the object to introduce the teehnicalities of English law, than to 
tuevent ffiie tmactments of the Indian goveriiment from infringing frie great j^rin- 

eiples 
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ciplM of ^nei^ lav, without reference to tlie peculiarities of our. own code. 

I wodd not^ therefore, give any preponderance in such a council to gentlemen of 
the legal profession, and conceive that men well versed in the principles of general 
governtrmnt may be found amongst foe secretaries, to be selected by the iOoveri^- 
geoeral, without nominatingianjr iiecson of that description from the tnolher coon%. 

1567. 'Would' tbe system offonprowement in fopexecutive administration of the 
Indian government, as su^estcdA'I# you, lead,. In your opinion, to economy as 
well as to increased efficiency . oerfoioly^ it might be arranged so 

as greatly to reduce foe existing bStabiishfoent*. It includes, as I have before 
explained, foe employment of natives in all possible situations of detail, and con¬ 
fining the European civil servants to superintendence atrd control exclusively. At 
present we enter too much.inlodetails, and a great deal of European talent is now 
' thus tltrown away in Indian*, !Fhe employment of natives in such duties would no 
doubt the present expemliturc. Indeed, such a system has, to 

a certain eatent, been already acted on at Madras. 

t5t')y. You, spoke of a cnllision. Will youi explain to the Committee what is 
meant by that expression ?■—By collision, L alluded to conftictiug opinions being 
'*held by lire officers of the saHie government in distinct independent dejjartments, 
n])on the same subject; as for instance in the Judicial department, opposed to 
the Itevcuue; or in foe: ^legisierial department, opposed to both. Very opposite 
constructions of the same „law have .been giyen by the Board of Revemm at Madras, 
and by ,tl»e Gourl of Sudder Adawlut,. :two i separate controlling Boards, tjuite 
independent of eafch btlier ; and, the : subcadinate .officers, acting upon the con¬ 
struction given by their contrcdling authorities cfesptctively, have at once come 
into collision. I would instance, foe case of > the purchase of lands by the heat! 
native servants in tlie sdistrict of Tanjoxe, annulled by the Board of Revenue, 
of which 1 was a member, on the ground of their being contrary to the Regula¬ 
tions of 1802, but which enactments |,vaftera’ards.found, on joining the Sudder 
Adawlut, were considered by them-applicable'only.to. zemindary lands. The 
Ciovernment had no doubt of the exp^iency of amfoUtng tliese purchases ; but 
finding the Sudder Adawlut construe the law diffidently from the Board, many 
months passed without foe measure being carried into,effect; and:.>vhen I left the 
presidency, the Governuu'ut had direeted a new law to be nhifeted,'similar to 
one in the Bengal code, in order to give ,effect :to,'the construction put upon the 
code by the Board of Revenue, which had been opposed by foe Court of Sudder 
Adawlut. >■ ■ " .; 

15d9.* Is not such collision incident, more or lessj necessarily, to the very exis¬ 
tence of two distinct tribunals ; and does it imply more than a difference*of legal 
decision in the Court pf the Vice-Chaneelldrthe Court of the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Supreme Court of Appeal to foe House of Lords ?—What I %boufo wish to see 
introduced would be a systenf of appeal and control from ;one subordinate bbdy to 
a superior, superintending one, such as the tpiestion implies. The evil complained 
of is ,such a® would-existj^ w set df officers in England acting«nder the 

.English, end nnotherfiiundw tbeiScptch,courts of few, neifoer being subordinate to 
the other, each fodcpencfenl*: imd priitei^ on which each acts being const* 
quCTitly quite dfetijteh end often conffictin^^ r • 

EA.i- 1 . LL2 1570. Does 
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~7 ' ^ i'570.'Does the aijsttm’ assuiijc tliat tlwre -is ne^e^arily awy ignomiica'00 .the 

the supieme authority of the principles hpon which^ the subordioeta 4 ttthorUyi 
'a. jf). CmHpbeil, has decided, any more than in.the case of the Supreme Tribnoal of Appeal sittinfj i« 
England is there implied any ignori^ of the judicial (kcisions of tby inferior 
courts m Scotland from which appeals are made ignorance 

of the decision; I suppose that* the Board of Reyphwe, 4^te4nd«tiet»dcnt con^^ 
ling power in the Fiscal department/opened tl^K^de, and constroed it tp the best of 
liieir knowledge, giving instructionsio theirJp&rior adthoritie&i to act njwu that, 
construction. This construction is tbeh called in duestioni by the lower judicial 
officers in the provinces, who thus comC into collision'withnhe local revenue offi¬ 
cers; and it becomes necessary for thC former to have^the opinion of ttl^r distinct 
controlling tribunal in the Judicial departrnenti flFhe.-construclaoii put ,by, that 
tribunal, the highest controlling authority in the department, dift'^s from* 

the construction piH upon the law by the highest contiroiMng authorhyin tlie Revenue 
department: ,the same law is construed differently by separate independent controU 
ling Boards; and these opposite con&truCtiouS have brought their subordinate officers 
into co^ision with each other. I therefore advocate a system of government which 
would unite the controlling authorities, and .place aU the subordinate officers under* 
one united superintending power. ; 

1571. Is not such a system disadvantageous,^if it be necessarily to be found as an 

accompaniment'’to the advantage of having a system of coulrol and review ?—l con¬ 
ceive that collision would be entirely'avoitled by ,<a.'8ystem fsisscluslvely d' superin¬ 
tendence and control, quite distinct ftom * that of checks, by bodies acting inde¬ 
pendently of each other. Wdiat 1 have in view will perhaps l)e best illustrated by 
the.instance of Mr. Chaplin, as commissioner in tbeDegcan^ or of Ijord William 
Bentinck, uniting the fmwers'of the Hevenne Board with; those of the Judge of 
Circuit, and placing him as the common,superintendent over the authorities both in tiie 
Eevenue and the Judicial department; a system whicli I do not think could fail, if 
the gentlemen selected wero emfo^ttt revenue men, and had been relieved from the 
overwhelming details of thfe Court of Circuit. Control may thus be rendered more 
efficient when brought neat^Sf fo tiie mferior agency, and tlie whole being vested in 
one person; of being divided; between distinct independent tribunals under no 

subordinutiOa l|i=^!each other, jfoc'4Bferior agency to.be controlled, will act under the 
same constKictiod of the law, instead of proceeding, as t have before stated, on 
adverse or conflicting constructions of it. ' . 

1572. In the event of a Legislative Council baitlp^tablished in India, do you 
tliink it Wopld be necessary, upon system, to excfodfe the natives from it ?•—By no 
means.* I think it higlily desirable thaf tfeey should be admissible into it; though 
at one of lihe presidencies with whictelsam best acquaiuted, I think it would be 
difficult at pi!e.^dt to.aelect any native sufficiency distinguished by bis rank and 
consideratioti m society to be associated with Europftan gentlemen;' such as would 
be rpralified for the high situation of councillors attendaut on thfi Doveroor-se- 
nerai. Mahy rifttivCs might be selected perfootly capable of givkigfhe rnogt valu¬ 
able advices m the provinces, not attendai^ on the Goverstor'^generab iibwt fixed* 

I apprehend, however,; drat at first the fieelings of th© natives w-the country will 
find ybi^.«ore tttsilv throu^ European otficers'titan ffitoogh any. n 

.unles.s 
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unless he is selected fey the pwplG.thetnseli'es. For the natives, unacfusloiined. to -r 
such a sitoatioiij #111 at first fed oiuch at a loss to collect the opinions of their w«rt^is> 3 *- 
countrymen I iiincl unless a popular selection is made, the people, accusfiomed .as A,l) ~Campifeiu 
they are ^o represent all their grievances to the local European officers, svill ^fee 
inclined to place more cmiffiJence in them than even in their own countryniep# 
unless they have a voice in their.POmination, or they vare known to tiieui personally 
or by-reput% , , r; 

. * 573 ' ‘You stated to the Commillee that you thought it would be a great im¬ 

provement in our system of Indian government to revert to the old system of 
uniting the control of the Revenue and Judicial departments in the sauie persons j 
is it not the case that, under that system, the greatest abuse w'as found to result 
from such an union?—I am aware of no greater abases under an union of the 
Revenue and Judicial departments, than under their separation; they have never 
been completely united since the time of Lord Cornwallis. The Magisterial or 
Police department has been united with the Revenue department; hut the judicial 
functions, except in petty criminal cases, such as in this country tue cognizable by 
a justice of the peace, have continued hitherto exclusively in the judicial, a perfectly 
distinct department. Abuses in lndia will alw'ays exist, particularly in the Revenue 
department. According to the various systems of revenue management pursued, 
wc may see them more or less, or may be exchided from the sight of them. But 
the abuses still exist the same, though perhaps less observed by Europeans in one 
district than in another ; and, for the {>cople, the best system of revenue manuge- 
ment is that by which Europeans obtain the Itest insight into abuses ; for unless we 
know them, w'e cannot check or punbh tbem*' No one should judge of revenue 
systems by revenue abuses, in India. Tfee best managed districts arc those where 
abuses are best seen and exposed; and the only mode of'eradicating abuse com¬ 
pletely, is by strengthening the hands of the superintending authority, not weaken¬ 
ing it by a division of power. Abuses aremut^more likely to be checked untter 
such an union of authority, than under the presebfe 4 ystem ; its practicability alone 
is that of which I doubt. ! v ?. J 

1574. Will you explain what you mean by the union of the Judicial and Revenue 
departments ?—I allude to a separate class of native officers in tfee imnagement of 
the revenue, acting independently of a distinct class of native offi<?iw.la the settle¬ 
ment of judicial disputes, hut both liable to the superintendence anil control of one 
European authority, in whom it would consequently become necessary to vest judi¬ 
cial powers, so far as to deckle .on eases in appeal; baton cause shown I. would 
not limit’the appeal to. him only. A further ap^ical, only upon cause shown, 
might still be allowed to a higher Europeah tribunal. It is of the greatest conse¬ 
quence that the Europi^n controlling authority should possess an insight into the 
proceedings of the natives, both in the Revenue and Judicial deptirtmentSj .for he 
is enabled’ by his knmvledgefrf the one to correct the irregularities of tb^,;,'Other, 
wliich frequently, would not come to his knoiwledge if he were left dep^dj^ foi 
informq;tion upon one class of the tribunals under him. My own, j]BfbrmMioE 
as a revenae officer wa» of material benefit to me as sa judj^ of appeal ipfcoutrollinji 
some of the native judicial fuuGtionaries,' and tew have more exposed oV'punishec 
nativd afet^s in all d^artmente ofjtl»' service* I therefore speak Rom ei^riencc 
' . w'hei 
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wlien I that it is impossible to do so si^cees^full^t without some suoTj upScm of 
■i‘i i rtici i8;j2. authority. There should be a wide door ©pet* for appeal, to prevent injustice and 
i j). (UmpbrH, to o)rrect error; but many a corrupt native servant now escapes, by avsilkig himself 
Es(!. judiciopsiv of our present divided and convicting trilmnals. r ^ 

t 575 *;Jt is in evidence Ijefore the Committee* that for the sij(teen years previous 
to 1830, the npmber of folio vtdhaies of coirespondpiice received at the India House 
amounted to 12,414, being nearly double the nupber rcsceived during ^the previous 
sixteen years ; can you devise any other mea^ df abating this Uubanee than by the 
substitution of a more efficient and vigorous system of executive government in 
India itself?—I cannot. , '-''i ^*4 .. 

1576. Is it your opinion that such might be the consequence of the adoption of 
some such plan as you have suggested r^r^Tbe plwr,I have suggested is exceedingly 
vague, hut I have no doubt tiiat by filling up sofof>,such lOutittie* a good system 
might be matured, undjcr which a vast quantity of the existing eorrespon^ence in 
India would ceasq. The evil mentioned ^Iso arises from the home autWities inter¬ 
fering, as i apprehend, too much jo m&tters of detail. By granting the superior 
autljoritics in India: more ample powers on sucli ^aubjects, they would render unne¬ 
cessary the transmission of a great part the jiresent correspondence to tiifs 
country. ^ . , , , , 

i.fi77. Ill that part of tlm correspondence, for instaimee, which relates to the 
addition to salaries and remunerations of difierent ^tolil® fo amount not 
exceeding a few hundred rupf?es, might it not be sufficieh|i:foat the Govermhent 
feliQuld l)e called upon to malee,a '»|OI|thly Statement of aiiyliddilions that may have 
been made to any salaries, gratuities, pr remunerations within that period ?>—-I should 
think it (juitc sufficient if gucb a statement .were drawn out .montlily, that it should 
be forwaided quarterly, or half-yearly to this country, tlJC; local nuihorities Ifcing 
vested wiili power in the meantime to disburse the public money to a limited 
ej(tout, subject to supervision here* ■ 

1578. Again, witU regard,fo foe delays in cotiimuuications between tl>e govern¬ 
ments at home mid abroaqj dp wy uaeans of remedying the existing evil occur to 
you?.~None, except an of the authorities in this country similar to what 

I have suggs^l^^regarding those p Indian If the authorities here vested greater 
powers in qf detail in. the; Ipcai governments, more time would be left for 

both to coiuluOf fo® corresptmdenpe'between the two countries on more important 
subjects; but I copceive that this would also be greatly facilitated by confining the 
correspondence with the mother country to one.schfowiel, namely, the Governor- 
general, issuing from him to the subordinate local jpveruments, and thereby relieving 
them and jil>e authorities here from all ,direct correspondence. 

1579 * ^qu, ,|«ive stated tlie necesafry of txmeenuating and simplifying the organ 
of guyeenffi^pt: m India; does it appear to you itbat advantage would result from 
a similar jirocess being applied to the authorities atSiome?—Undoubtedly; at pre¬ 
sent nd one in India understands wiio is tlje real authority in this country. 

Indian government in this country is {so, divided between the controlling Bojird and 
the Court of Directors, and foe d^ails of such division Og any given subject are 
so little known, even to foe East-India Company’s servants in India, that they are 
ignorani where ttpre^ntations are most likely to be efiectoab I conceive it to 
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be hi{2^ty desirable that those bodies should be united into one, iind publicity thus 
given to the authority really responsible. 

" Was your ground of quitting your appointment in India that of ilH\ealft»? 
—L left Ipdia solely in consequence of a sudden attack of abscess in thte' liefer, 
for which 1 was cot at .sea, and ivhich at seven days’ notice obliged tne tO 
embark for England so auddeniy* as to leave aft my affairs there in the greatest 
confusion, w ' 

1581. Are you aware whether in^nvenience has arisen from civil servants in 
India not being aware of the definition of the’several powers of the two authorities 
at home, and con.sequently finding a reluctance to communicate with either of them, 
lest offence should be given to the other ?'^I have no hesilatiorj in saying, that if 
gentlemen in India knew more precisely the influential source whence orders on any 
particular subject proceed, they would much more readily than at present address 
representations to that authority ; at present it is so vague, and dividcMl amongst so 
inanv, that We are much at a loss occasionally to guc.ss the precise source whence 
instructions issue, or vvith whom we may most cflfectuaHy communicate. 

1582. Then you would lead the Committee to conclude, that tiie double atithority 
at*home does, in certain cases, prevent that more full and probably useful coni- 
inuiiication of the servants in India with the home authorities, which if it were 
but single would be thp rule, and perhaps thereby impedes, in some degree, the 
zeal of the servants ifii fendia in the performance of their respective duties? - 

Undoubtedly. . ■ ■ * . ■ ' 

1583. Have you observed any i^'markab!o‘|fir«J^%'tf ‘td‘exist on the minds of the 

natives of India'in favour of the Court-of Directors of the East-India Coinpaiw, 
the weakening of which, by any aH^ation? of the con^ltution of the authorities at 
home, might be injurious to British interests P^None whatever. I do not think 
that any native in India has a clear understanding of the constitution of the authority 
at home, except the few employed in our own public offices, who see the public 
correspondence conducted by not less than thirteen gefitlOmen in this country. X’bcir 
idea of the Company is exceedingly vague p and I cannOtidfintemplate any alteration 
in the constitution of the authorities in this country likdjr in any degree to ojjerute 
unfavourably on tlie minds of the natives of India. ' . 

I <584. Do* the natives of India, as far as you have observed, enterdiiiit<’'nny feeling 
of reverence for the authority of the Company, which they would not Equally transfer 
to the authority of the Crown' of Oreat Britain ?—None. Such a transfer would 
be calculated to increase their reverence for the authorities at home. They are 
already partially acquainted with the Crown, as the final authority in all appeals 
from India, and they naturally comprehend ’ clearly the nature of that authority, 
from that of the various dynasties of Hindoo* a’lifd Mahotaedan kings^, to wducli they 
•were accustomed before our acquisition of the country. 
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Veneris, 13" die Aprilis, 183^. 

Sir James Macdonald, Baror*^t, ia jtjbe Chair. 

The Right Honourable T. P. COURTENAIT* Member of the Committee, further 

examined, • 

j.j A(.rii 1H32. 1585. Are there any points connected with your former examination on which 

you would wish to give further explanation to the Committee ?—There is only one 
'Jpon which my evidence, as it stands, rcqdres explanation. I stated that 
"" 'what is called Sir Thomas Munro’s system was the work of the Board. 1 am 

anxious that it should not be understood that I intended to say that it was 4 he work 
of the Board rather than of Sir Thomas Munro himself; what I me«nt was, that 
it was taken up and countenanced by the Board rather than by the Court. I take 
the liberty of adding, that I have season to believe that parts of my evidence have 
been the subject of representations to the Committee, which representations sho^^ 
that those who made them have materially-wiisconceived the purport of my evidence. 
I am ready to give explanations upon all phints upon which such misconception 
may have occurred ; Imt perhaps tire GoroaiiUee will iavoutme by quesiioniug me 
upon any on which their view of wliat I stated may have altered by subscriuent 
testimony. 

1586. Will you be good'enough to point out to the Committee any instances in 
which it a{>pears to you that misconception of your evidence lias taken place — 
It appears to me that my evidence has been taken as intended to exalt the power 
and duties of the Board in the w'ay in which those duties have been performed, at 
the expense of tlje (^ourt of Directors; nothing could l»e further from my thouglits; 
and I am sure my evidence wii npt justity that view of it, I wished to explain to 
the; Committee that the B<^rd was not a mere office of check ; tliat is, tliat it <lid 
not Only belott||^to thenr' t6;.prevent the Court of Directors from doing wljat was 
wrong; it istth^f^^worn daily, thiXnigh the Court of Directors, to do that which is 
right. Thi^A^nOt escape froip’ a cltarge of misgovernment of India by stating 
that no amendment w as proposed to them by the Court of Directors; it is as much 
their duty to supply the omissions of the Court o£ Directors as it is to see tliat the 
Court is not guilty of errors of commission. 1 . believe that tlie Committee has been 
informed that nine-tenths of the most important business connected with* India ha» 
originated with the Court of Directors; -and I diink that that calculation is very 
juobalily pplrfeia; 1 certainly said nothing at inconsistent with that statement 
The misconceptfon, so fur as I understand it, appears to me to have arisen from what« 
I said with Twpect to the Secret Committee. 1 said truly, that the most important 
matlersdn tlie Political departtpent awe necessarily treated in the lirat.instance# by 
the Board. It may be true; and Itthink that one of the answers which^ I gave 
with resficct to delay wdll show that 1 think it is true, tliat the orders sept out irom 
this country to a government at so very great a distaiKe imvf Operative 

effect i»|K>n til® jJrMeedings of that government j; and it iattci<wr; that upon matters 

connected 
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connected with peace and war, and negociations with native princes, this-observation- 

must l)e peculiarly true. In an emergency, the government must act, and does act, 
without orders; but I distinctly remember several very important subjects which itighiHon. 
were treated in the Secret department, and for a long time in the Secret department V. /*. Courtenay, 
only, and in which the views of the Board, not always consonant with those of tbe ** 

Court, were enforced upon the Supreme Government, anti did materially influence 
the conduct of the government. 1 recollect a despatch concerning the alliance with 
Jyepore, which was recommended ; a contemplative measure respecting Kurnoul, 
which was forbidden; a great deal concerning the treatment of the rin(Tarees, ami 
injunctions concerning Scindias state, of. which I have the more lively recollec¬ 
tion, because, if I mistake not, the despatch, which went under the authority of 
Mr. Canning, will be found to lay down, in plain and strong language, the jrrinciplc 
of non-intervention, of which so much has been lately said. I am (juite aware that 
very im^irtant despatches on political subjects have originated with tlie Court, 
founded ufj«n an extent and accuracy of information perhaps not possessed by the 
Board; and it is extremely probable that in foe majority of those instances the 
Board have not interfered with foe Court s directions. To sum up what I have 
i 5 say upon this general subject, I would observe, that if it is intended to say that the 
Court of Directors, comprising within themselves all the functions of all tlie Boards, 
superior afid inferior, which conduct the business of a great state, must have and 
have the larger sliare in the administration, I concur in that representation; all 
I mean to say is, that foere is no part of that administration which can be the sub¬ 
ject of correspondence with India, for the due management of which the Board are 
not responsible under the Act of Parliament, and the oath which they have taken. 

If, in giving this answer, I have in the slightest degree treated the subject in the 
spirit of controversy, I have done that which I am most anxious to avoid. 

1587, Adverting to Question 411 of the Evidence taken before this Committee, 
have you any observation to make?—Generally speaking, with the (jualifications 
which 1 have already mentioned, the statement in that answer is in a great degree 
correct. It is true.that the secret despatches, and theipblitical despatches, which 
arc not secret, have had less eft'ect upon, the situation of India than those who 
framecHhem intended and expected. With respect to the matters iUuded to in the 
answer relating to foe maintenance of order and security among the subjects, the 
Board have not the power of directing such subjects to be treated through the Secret 
Committee; but there is another class of subjects not provided for in the Act which 
establishes the Secret Committee, but which have been necessarily treated through 
the Seertf (fommittee, and upon which the orders of the Secret Committee have 
been more punctually obeyed. I allude to negociations with European states hav¬ 
ing settlements in India, and generally all matters connected with European states 
or with war in Europe.. 

1588. Has not the existened of the Secret depaitment enabled the government 
at home to use a greater freedom in its animadversion occasionally upon the con¬ 
duct of,tbe authorities in India than it would, have been convenient to do if those 
despatche8»had*necessa«ly been communicated to the Court of Directors?—I doubt 
that. The secret despatches ore seen by a great number of persons in England, by 
all the Board and several of its officers, by a considerable number of sworn clerks 

E.I.—I. M M at 
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atthe lodia* House, and then again^ I apprehend, by a number of fonctionswies In 
India; and I know, in point of fact, that Members of this House haYin|( corres- 
Right Hon. pondence with India have been minutely acquainted with instructions, >nnd have 
T, P. Courknaji, even had copies of papers sent to the Secret Committee, while tiie Court of Diree- 
tors, technically speaking, was ignorant of the subject of tdem., * 

1589. Do you conceive tliis want of secrecy to arise frtwn any defect in Uie man¬ 
ner in which this department has been constituted is impossible to say but 
that a Secret Committee that cannot insure secrecy is defective in its constitution.^ 
I rather apprehend that the mischief mttst have arisen from there being treated in* 
the Secret Committee some subjects occasionally, concerning which secrecy is ofnp 
importance, and probably sufficient care haa tiiot been taken to distinguish subjects 
which were of importance. Again, I may be wrong,! but I ,am not at^are that in 
India the secret despatches have any different character when they arrive there 
from the other despatches. I speak doubtingly upon that subject. I am <^ite cer¬ 
tain that in the cases to whiqh I allude the communication was made^om India, 
and not from the India House or the IJoard. 

1590. Did those subjects relate to negociations and matters of high political im¬ 
portance?—High political importance and very high personal importance, but ndl 
connected with matters of urgent policy, or pending ncgociation. 

1,591. Upon the whole, then, do you conceive that the existence of a Secret de¬ 
partment is an indispensable part of the present system ?-ff-Ye8; I apprehend that 
it is impossible that any government can be conducted withbut having the means of 
securing perfect secrecy in any peeuHailr branch ; indeed, I think tliat in the Secret 
Committee there ought to be more power of enjoining secrecy upon any subject, 
w’hethcr corning within the duties of the Secret department or not. At the same 
time, the Committee will observe that the question of treating the matter.secretly, 
and through a Secret Committee, and of treating it in the way in which secret des¬ 
patches are now dealt with, chat is to say, requiring them to originate with the 
Hoard, are two totally differed; questions: the secrecy might be as well observed 
althougli the despatches Ori^mated with the Secret Committee itself, 

159a. Be so as to refer to the Questions and Answers 1262 and 1270. 
Have you anylfemark to offer to the Committee upon those questions and answers ? 
—It certainly, to roe that the gentleman who gave those answers underrates 

the delay which is occasioned by the constitution of the Indian government at home. 

I am perfectly certain that the drafts of answers to despatches from India (by drafts 
I do not mean only official drafts, but also those received in “ previous communica¬ 
tions”), have been frequently detained at the Board two, three, six, and* I believe 
I might say twelve months. The whole of that delays supposing the fact to be, as 
I believe it is, that the future examhmtion at the Board-does not lead to any less 
minute examinatfon at the India House, is obviously owing to; tlie duplieation of • 
the authorities; and I certainly must say, in obsm'vsftion upeai another answer, tiiat 
some of the despatches so detiimed have been of very great importaoce, and a few 
of them of urgent impca'tance, hut the greater part of importance not so^urgent. 
With respect to Qumtkm 1270, I would say, that I concuiE»io< the vlewa,<fevei«p©d 
by the Court in their letter to Lord Ehenborough on toe 2’7tih of 1S29, 

as it’sets forth the advantages dmved from toe miaule leporfe required from India. 

1593 * It 
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*593* H has hern stated, that since the year 1821 it has been the practice of 
the Coqrt to abstain from communicating any decision to parties where such decision * 
was in anyway sul^ect to the approbation of the Board; have you any observation Right Hon. 
to make,upon that?—Tjhe instance to which the answer refers was, I believe; that T. P. Cowtruiu/, 
which was in my mind when I gave my answer. I am inclined to believe that ^ore “• 
were more instances of a nature very siipilar in the case of persons to whom per- 
tni.ssion wg® refused to go to India} but I Ijeg to state, that in mentioning this 
. pointi os well as the anomaly referred to in another answer with respect to Ix)rd 
William Bentinck, my object was to point out the anomalies which might lesult 
from the Act of Parliament, and which in; some instances, however few, have re¬ 
sulted. In regard, however, to this instance of the Bengal ohicer in 1821, 1 should 
say that the Court defended the*practice, against which Mr. Bathurst, then President 
of the Board, remonstrated. I have therefore no reason to sup|)Ose that the prac¬ 
tice ha^since been altered. 

1594. answer to Question 1261, it has been stated, that of the number of drafts 
altered by the Board, the Board subsequently consented to modifications in 76 of 
them ; do not such modifications frequently proceed rather from a disposition to 
avoid extremb collision than from a sense in either party that the despatches so 
finally modified are best calculated to meet the occasion?—In many cases the rea¬ 
son contemplated in question has been the operative reason 1 have no doubt, 
and the consequence has probably sometimes been, that the despatch has been less 
fitting to the occasion-than if it had been prepared and completed by either one of 
the parties. With respect to the number of drafts, 698, which is given as the whole 
number in a long period altered by the Board, I would only remind the Committee 
that it has been already stated that u very great proportion of the important altera¬ 
tions made by the Board are made in the “ previous communications,” and that the 
draft is prepared according to the Board’s approbation. With respect to this ques¬ 
tion, I should further answer, that I am confident that the desire of avoiding ccilision 
has led in many instances to the continued and rehewed postponement of instruc¬ 
tions upon im|)ortant subjects, and I am inclined to belief e that some inconvenience 
Ijas been occasioned by that circumstance; this of cdur&e has happened more par¬ 
ticularly when there has been a IVesident of the Board, who froth Ihu novelty of his 
appointment has not had that confidence in his own opinion, iOf in the opinion 
suggested to him by those who have been longer in the office, as he wotdd have 
acquired after some years continuance at the India Board. 

1595. Adverting to the Questions 1284 1285, do you concur in the correct¬ 

ness of {be answer ^ven to those questions?—I adhere to my answer, number 
294. I am quite aware that Mr. Dundas and Lord Grenville took a great 
share in the management of the more important aft’airs of India for some years 
after thO estabbshfiment of the Board in 1784, and particularly that they had 
a great share in the proceediri^ leading to the decennial and subsequently the per¬ 
manent setdement, and probably in the proceedings concerning the judicial system ■, 
but I th»t from ail the information which i acquired at the India Board, 

I am satisfied that netlfiet* they nor the successive Presidents of the India Board, 
until the year 1807^ did follow op tlie operation of the new revenue and judicial 
systems in the sevetral districts of India ; nor, I believe, did the Court of Directors; 
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but of that J speak more doubtfully. It is almost impobible that I can be mistaken 
as to tile Board, because, though I was not at that time there myself, I know' that 
the permanent oncers of the Board w'ere, until about the period 1 liave mentioned, 
entirely ignorant of those matters ; and although a great ^eal of business was done 
in the earlier days of the Board, quietly and amicably, between the President and 
the Chairs, it is impossible that in those communications that minute knowledge 
should have been acquired, which was** acquired after the India Boat^i office had 
been divided into departments. 

1596. Will you advert to the Questions 1326 and 1338. Is it your opinion 
that the alteration contemplated in.djose questions would be likely to lead to the 
consequences surmised in the ansu’ers ?•*—If the suggestion which I took the liberty 
of making was such as the answer contemplates, k certainly would lead to abuses 
much greater probably than those which now exist. Certainly, I never cont^plated 
giving to any political functionary the selection of the body or public ofifter, who 
should from time to time make the nominations. My notion was, thifi: the nomi¬ 
nations sliould be given in a regular order; as, for instance, Oxford should have 
three appointments, then Cambridge three, then Dublin three; or, if among town^ 
London so many, Liverpool so many, and so forth, according to a fixed rule, not 
to be interfered with for any purpose of patronage. The number of ai)pointnients 
to be made must certainly be fixed either by the government abroad, or probably 
by the government abroad, subject to the control of the government at home, under 
the responsibility, which in such matfora is a real re8ponsi|jility, to the House of 
Commons. Witli respect fo 1338, I see no reason for believing that any fa¬ 
vouritism would be exercised in the selection of persons contending for writerships. 
The experiment has been partially tried, both at W^estminster School and in the 
University of Oxford, and I have never heard any allegation of favouritism. The 
Committee will observe, that iny suggestions in the part of them now under con¬ 
sideration, have no reference whatever either to the absence of favouritism, or to 
the fitness of the person appointed, but simply to the avoidance of that influence of 
government which would certainly result from the transference of the whole Indian 
patroiiagc to any political officer or department. 1 apprehend that so long as the 
present system y^tinues, sending out young men under 22 years of age to form a 
body in India, |f^i whom all the functionaries up to members of council inclusive 
arc to be taken, there is no mode possible by which you can previously ascertain the 
fitness of those young men for the higher stations. If, as has been suggested to the 
Committee, you require persons of above average talent, you must abandon the 
present system, and take that which exists in England as to all but offices’ of mere 
routine, of appointing persons of various ages and different liabits and professions 
to the important offices as they become vacant, , 1 am by no,means recommending 
this lundumcntaBalteration in the system; all I mean is, thai'with the present • 
system you cannot eftccl the purpose of obtaining nidre than average talent in your 

collectors, judges, political residents, and other high functionaries, 

1597. Ill your connexion with.,Indian affmrs, have you observed that any^neces* 
sity arose, or any advantage resulted, from so large a body-pf Bireoters as the 
numli'.j of twenty-four —I should say, upon general principles^iithat so large a body 
was always inconvenient;, but it is obvious, that if you greatly rerHifoe the numbef; you 
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must have a different sort of people, and you must pay them mudh Better, for 
though the share of patronage which each would get would be much greater, yet not 
being saleable, it is riot available for all the purposes, though it is for some to which 
salaries £ire applicable. , / ^ 

1598. Supposing that by any new mode of appointing young men for the trivil 
service in India, a better class of persons were selected, should you not be of 
opinion that the salaries which might be substituted as the recompense of the 

, Directors, in lieu of the patronage they would lose, would be an expenditure amply 
compensated to the public?—The quesliriw itnplies, that by taking away the pa¬ 
tronage of the Directors, a fitter selection Of young men might be made ; unques¬ 
tionably, a small expenditure of money for the sake of insuring so great an object, 
would be good economy, of tlrat there can be no question; but 1, as my former 
answer^ill show, am not prepared to say that there is any nietbod consistent witli 
the pre^rvalion of the present Indian system, by whicli you can insure a better class 
of persons.** 

1599. Are you aware of any advantage that has practically resulted from the six 

Directors going out annually by rotation, and going throtigh the form of being re¬ 
jected at the end of the year?;—I should think some disadvantage ; at tiie surue 
time, I am not prepared to say that it,is desirable that liie Directors should in all 
cases have their offices f6t life, they might perhaps go out with the power of being 
re-elected. i , 

iCoo. What disadvantage do you conceive to have attended this operation?— 
I necessarily speak more from theory than from practice. It is obvious, that if 
a Director has given his particular attention to one subject, he may, under the pre¬ 
sent system, be cut off from the mean.s of i)ursuing his inquiries, and giving lii.s 
advice while those inquiries are in their most important i^tege. I apprehend tiiat 
that has happened; but it is necessarily a subject upon which I cannot speak witli 
any confidence. 

i6oi. Your previous answer has had reference to the number of individuals 
composing the Court of Directors, and has implied that in your judgment that 
number is inconvenient; are you aware of the number of committees into which 
the Court of Directors is divided, and the number of individuals allotted to each, 
each committee being, in point of fact, a department of the state ebrresponding to 
similar departments in the State of England, and having the management of the 
Indian Empire, so far as the government of India is committed to the East-India 
(.-ompany?—I am aware of the circumstances referred to in the question : but it 
will be observed, that my answer was given without great confidence, but it may be 
true tliat so many as-twenty-four persons are required to perform all the various iunc- 
tions of the East 4 ridia direction ; and it may still not true that so large a number 
• as twenty-four are t convenient body to discuss all the more important matters of bu¬ 
siness, particularly ! allude to fiie despatches to India, which come from the several 
committees into which the Court is divided. My'prilion of inconvenience chiefly 
applies,to the discussion of controverted points in despatches, points particularly 
controverted between tfoe Court and the Board ; and one inconvenience of which 
I can speak practicaily, is, that it has of late years been almost impossible for the 
Chaifs, in negociatirig or discussing matters with the Board, to answer what the 
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~ .conduct oCthe Court shall be, and it has frequently happened that the Chairs have 

^ ^ £IL.^ to the best of their power undertaken for a particular modification perhaps, br some 

HiacUi Hon. compromise between the Court and the Board, and have not been able to effect it. 

T.P. Coutienay, I apprehend that if the number of peisons havinj; an^equal voice in Jlhe Court 

M.r* „ere reduced ; for instance, if only the Committee of Correspondence had voices 

upon such occasions, there would be much convenience; but I beg to say, that 
with respect to the internal operation of the system at the India Hou^e, 1 cannot 
speak with tnuch confidence. . 

1602. You have stated, in refiWeace to the system of rotation, tiiat there are 
inconveniences connected with it ;' ttf .tbere not one convenience, by which the body 
delegating the authority are enabi^' to resume it in the case of a Director who 
eitlier has been inefficient, or at least'Stt^poaed to be ; and has not that occurred so 
often as to render it by no means a matter of form tlmt the same individn^ should 
in ail cases be re-elected ?■—I have already said that I atn not of opiakuf that the 
Court of Directore ought to hold their offices for life ; and I certainly hbid that view 
of the possibility of a necessity for omitting the name of a Director whose conduct 
might not have been satisfactory ; but at the same time I have some doubts as to the 
competency of the electing body to form a correct judgment of the propriety oi" 
a Director s conduct, or at least of bis capacity for his office, always excepting cases 
of corruption of gross impropriety of conduct, in which I apprehend that the body 
of proprietors are perfectly good judg^i At this moment I have only in ray mind 
one instance ofa Director losing bis election, which Directoryirfis afterwards restored. 
I am pretty well sati.sfied tbtit in both cases that Was owing td a fluctuation of par¬ 
ticular interests in the body, and with no reference to his qualification as a Director. 

1603. Under the Bill of 1783, it was proposed that the Crown should nominate 
seven Directors, and tiidit the proprietors should nominate nine ; are you aware how 
the succession in that body was to be continued ?■—I am not; but 1 consider the 
notion tliat it is the interests of the proprietors which the Directors represent to lie 
a great fallacy. The proprietors have really no interest whatever in tlie concern 
except that of receiving their dividends : they certainly are interested iti the good 
government of India and ifi the conduct of the China trade so far as their dividends 
are aliected, but;Uitberwise they are not really the people whom the Indian Direc¬ 
tors repi-esentih the gOv*ernment. ^ 

1604. During your continuance at tl»e India Board had you occasion to consider 
the construction and w’orkiug of the local governments in India ?—Not as it has 
been considered more recently. The only point upon which 1 was disposed to form 
an opinion, from soffie personal communication with competent authorities,* was this : 
I do believe that the Governor-general, having the local government of Bengal in 
addition to his more general duties, has too much to do, and tliat the consequence 
must be some inCbnvenience in the exercise of one or other of thclte futsetmns. I do 
not apprehend ftmt one scheme which has been subnrfitted to thd Committee, that of 
having the Governor-general %i3»d three Lieutenant-governars, which Lieutenant'’ 
governors should report to the Governor-general, as the ^veruxnents tjow all 
report to England, would at all answer the end proposed, fiiitinpreh^d that, imder 
those circumstances, tiie Governor-general would have edwiembiy more to do 
that he has now to do. For some other purposes it mSght'lMS'imnvenie^^^ ft cer¬ 
tainly 
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taioly would-rwhicli was one object, I apprehend, for which it was plannjed-rtle^scn - 

the labour at home; b^t I apprehend that the labour put upon the Governor- >3 A|>.u 1%;. 
general would be excessive,^not to advert to the very high degree of confidence that uigi.t h^h. 
must be reposed in him if his control is in any degree to supersede that of the autbo- T. l\ (Aiurlrmti/, 
rities at Rome, a point of which I own I entertain considerable doubts, though I am 
not prepared to say that some of the minute superintendence might not be dispensed 
witb j; if, however, that goes to the Gov^nor-gcneral, it will not have the etfcct 
of relieving him from the burdensomeness of his present duties. 

1605. You consider that tliis evil would more than counterbalance the existing 
evils of the subonlinate presidencies being independent of governoicnt ?—They are 
not now independent; but 1 have a middle course, wliicli course, however, unfor¬ 
tunately would not lead to a saving of expense, and I apprehend that when the 
suggestmn was made to me at die Board, diat was the one that was contemjilatcd, 
that thfc*Governor-general should have the functions of Governor-general only, 
there beingm Governor also at Bengal, mr if you please to call them all Lieutenant- 
governors, that makes no difference ; but that there should be three local Governors 
and one superintending Governor, but that that superintendence should not consist 
hi that minuteness of control which the other scheme appears to me to contemplate. 

By this means the Governor-general, I apprehend, would have the whole of the 
management of the political adairs in Indi^ and would exercise a general superin¬ 
tendence in all the other departments over all the subordinate governments. That 
I take to be die scheme which was several times suggested to the Court when I was 
there, especially by Sir John Malcolm. 

1606. You have supposed that the last scheme to w'hicb you have referred would 
probably be attended with an increase rather than with a diminution of expense; 
must not that depend upon the necessity of raaintainkigjitlm councillors ou the 
footing upon which they are now established at the subortHdate presidencies ?— 

Decidedly; but I apprehend that the councillors would be necessary ou the 
appointment of a Governor-general at Bengal. The <;o0tinuancc of councillors, 
liowever, is anodier question. ;; . 

1607. What has been your observation of die working of the system of the 
Governors and their (^ouncils at the respective presidencies?--'! speak with hesitation, 
but I am upon the whole inclined to think that the government might be very well 
conducted without the Councils. At preset the councillors are no check upon the 
Governor in any case in which he chooses to exercise his own independetit power; 
and of that in Bengal there has been a most extraordinary instance. A Governor 
certainly going to India would be perfeedy helpless unless 1^, had the constant 
means of consulting the Company’s servants who have filled Idgh situations; but 
I am not prepared at all to say that the secretarifs of government and the heads 
of the depaitmei^ might not give him the assistance which the councillors now 
^ve him, and the pnbUc at die same time lose no efficient check. I would say, 
though I am afraid it is one of tliose kind of rem^Ls to which not much attention 
will belaid, that I should be very sorry, in the preset state of the Indian service, 
that any and lueri^ve office, filled by a Company’s servant having served for a 
long time in India^ s^muki be abolished, and I speak of this, in fact, in some degree 
as a matter of policy and propriety. 
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1668. Tbe plan to which you first adverted as having been mentioned to this 
Committee, contemplated further the establishment of a permanent legislative council 
in India} has that subject comeat all under your consideration t—Certainly in a 
degree. There again I apprehend tlie plan has come before the Committee in 
more than one shape. One object I take to be simply “framing what arc called 
Uegulatiuns, those ordinances having the effect of law, which are novv passed by the 
Governors in Council. Another project embraces a much more extensive object; 
namely, that of superseding the distinction between the law of the King’s courts ^ 
and the law of the Conifiany’s courts throughout India, and I understand it to have ‘ 
been proposed even to form a coupdl which should have the same power over 
Indians, in trutli, Pariiament now Itas; a council enabled to make laws binding 
upon all the Kings subjects, Britisj^^borri and Indians. 1 own that I do not see 
the necessity of that great change, and I have great doubts as to the possibility of 
creating a council that would perform the functions satisfactorily. 1 thfik there 
certainly is great inconvenience, some real and a great deal more possible, in the 
confliction of the King’s courts with the Company’s courts, and the functions of the 
government; but 1 am not prepared to withdraw from the King's English subjects 
the benefits, as they are well considered, of the English law ; and on the other haiidT 
I am quite as little prepared to extend that law to the provincial courts. 1 appre¬ 
hend that that is a very great question, which may be very properly dealt with in 
England, wttb the belj) of some of those who have been judges in India ; but I am 
very far from desiring to see the judges in India, who 1 think ought to be as inde¬ 
pendent of government as thny are in this country, forming part of any legislative 
council for this or for any other purpose. With respect to the smaller matte, of 
merely framing the Regulations, I really am not aware that the Regulations of the 
Indian government arejqpiBn to more criticism tlian all detailed laws are and must 
be. If 1 were to make a comparison, I should say, that the Regulations were 
rather better done thaii dur Acts of Parliament, and 1 conceive that a much slighter 
change than that of the establislnnent of a legislature, composed of a variety of 
functionaries, might insure :®ny amendment that is required in the composition of 
those Regulations. I think there appears to be in some part of the records before 
the Committee confusion, when it is said that the King’s Court aud the 
Government are two eonflictiug authorities. 1 apprehend that is not more the case 
in India than it is in England. The Court of King’s Bench in England is perfectly 
competent to coerce and restrain a public functionary who exceeds his duty. The 
only difference is, that in England mere is one authority supreme over both, namely, 
tile authoi ily of Parliament; and it has been suggested, I observe, that the Govern¬ 
ment should have, being the supreme power in India, the authority which Parliament 
lias, an authoi ity superior to the courts. Now it is hardly necessary to say to this 
Committee, that* Parliament seldom, probably I may say never, interposes its 
authority in any proceeding of a court, and therefore the power, to be given to an 
Indian government, if given at § 11 , must be given upon perfectly special peculiar 
grounds. Now' I am not prepared to say that those grounds do not exist, Jiiat is, 
1 am not prepared to say that there may not be a case in wfijeh it may b^ fitting for 
the Government to interfere with the process of the King’s*Court, especially in a 
case in which there is any doubt as to jurisdiction: and I do not Absolutely condemn 
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the prdposition for givirtg to the local Governments for a short timeUanrf tb the 
G ov^rtior-Genetal for such lime as may be necessary, on a reference to J-higltind, the 
power of preventing the execution of the process of the Kings Court upon a 
distinct apd pgsitive decl^iration, under the Governor’s responsibility, that the exbrcbe 
of such process would be attended with public danger. It certainly has been re¬ 
presented, that the exercise of the process in some instances would Itavc been pro¬ 
ductive of .that result, and considering the vgry peculiar nature of the Indian 
government, I think possibly a proposition might be entertained for giving the 
Government the suggested authority. i - 

i6og. Do you consider the Regulations of thd Supremie Court as being sufficiently 
defined?—Certainly not; and tfiat is obe of the considerations that prompts my 
former answer. 1 think it is impossible to f€ad what has been written upon this 
sufijectAiy the Bengal Judges without sebing that the jurisdiction is extremely inde¬ 
finite. b 3 ne mode of getting rid of that difficulty is to define the jurisdiction ; 
another is fJIat to wdiich I have alluded before, of having but one jurisdiction through¬ 
out India. 1 own that the difficulties in the way of the latter appear to me insu- 
jierable; and 1 think therefore that the former should be attempted. Another 
s^iemc is to appoint local agents having the entire control of districts considerably 
less, if I understand it, than those of the goveniracnt, but larger than those of the 
present collectorates. I am inclined to believe that that suggestion has a fault, 
which I own, much as in many respects T admire the system of Sir Thomas Munro, 
ilid belong to many of his suggestions The gentleman who made It was a disciple 
of "^ir Thomas iMunro; atul the fault, if it be one, is attributable to tlie same cir- 
ciimstance, namely, his own competency to do that to which men in general are not 
equal. I believe that if you could always insure good men in such an office as that 
contemplated in the evidence of Mr. Sullivan, there wooMfb^ ^ great improvement 
both in efficiency and economy; but I have great doubts whetber you w'onld be able 
to find persons [iroperly qualified. Having mentioned tbd name of Mr. Sullivan, 
1 take the liberty of referring to an observation of his, in whicli I entirely concur, as 
to the great difference between the English Universities and fibe College atHailcybury. 
The English Universities certainly connect every man, whatever may he his subse¬ 
quent profession, with persons of all professions, and in dll but the lower ranks of 
life. The College at Hailcybury connects an individual only wtth those amongst 
whom he is to live in one particular line. I do take the liberty of saying, that 
I consider it as a matter of very great political importance that the persons, both 
military and civil, who serve in India, should be more than they arc now', connected 
with others, according to the English University system, l e&pot, in this Com¬ 
mittee, pursue that'Observation with respect to the army, in which” I think an 
improvement might be made with very great facility:; indeed, I am not so well pre- 
•• pared tq suggest the mode in which it should be done in the civil service, but having 
read the evidence bf Mr. SuUi'^an, I beg leave to give my opinion, that it is a mat¬ 
ter which in any new arrangement ought to be attended to. 
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, evidence: on EAST-INDIA AFEAIES : 


LuneBf 16 “ die Aprilis, 183 '^. 


Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in Ihe Chair. 


NEtL BENJAMIN ED MONSTONE, Esq. called in and examined. 

• 

1610. OuaiNG what period were yoa in India, and in what situations did you 

serve the East-India Company ?—I appointed a Writer on the Bengal establish¬ 

ment in the year 1782, and arrived ?lB^'India in the year following. During the 
early period of service I was of cohi^ attached to one or other of the public offices 
in asubordinatc capacity. In the year 1788 I accompanied Sir John Kenimway on 
his embassy to Hydrabad, and w'as there upwards of tw^o years. I was then 
removed to the situation of Deputy Persian Translator to the Govbrttment. In 
17P4 I succeeded to be the principal in that office. In the year 1801 1 was 
apfwiiitcd Secretary to the Government in the Secret, Political and Foreign depart 
ments, which office 1 filled f# 11 years, three of which years I held conjoimt^ 
witij tliat office the office of Chief Secretary to the Government. In 1812 I suc¬ 
ceeded, by appointment of the Court of Directors, to the situation of Member of the 
Supreme Council, which I held for five years, during about 15 months of which 
time I filled the office of Vice-president in Council in the absence of the Governor- 
general, r.ord Hastings j and in the beginning of the year 1818 I embarked on my 
return to England. 

1611. Had you made any proficiency in the Oriental languages previously to 
your departure for Indli'J'^I had acquired a slight elemehtary knowledge of rer- 
sian, extending howi^r little beyond the first rtdiments of grammar, and conse¬ 
quently not such as fo be of any material use; but immediately after luy arrival in 
India I applied myself to the study of the Oriental languages. 

1612. Have you considered the existing system of educating young men in this 
country for the civil service; and do you consider it effective to its purpose, or if 
not, in what respect do you think it is deficient?—Tthink that the East-India 
College has bad the effect of sending put young men generally belter educated than 
before, and they have also bad the adi^ftntage of acquiring such a degree of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge of the Oriental language as greatly facilitated and accelerated their 
acquirement of those languages after their arrival in India. Generally I conceive 
that the civil servants have been better educated Since the establisbraent of the col¬ 
lege than tliey werfe before. 

1613. Do you consider ihdr general conduct and proficiency when placed in the 

college at Calciftta as upon the whole satisfactory?—-Their'proficienbjj? in the* 
Oriental languages I had reason to know was generally sati^actory; but 1 have 
alw ays been of opinion that the college at Calcutta, by congregating a number of 
young men at the metropolis a considerable time, had a pr^udiclal effect uf^n tlieir 
conduct. • ♦ 

1614. You stated that you consider that since the institfifibft Of the college the 
young men have been better educated; will you state in whaf f#pects you coheeive 

them 
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them to have been better educated beyond the point of elementary'acquisition of-- 

the languages ?--It secured their having to a certain extent the accomplishments of 
a liberal education, a proficiency in the classics, a knowledge of lastory, of the a. b, rJmmston 
elements^of jurisprudence and political economy ; in short, it has always ajypeared 
to me that the institutiod of the college afforded a security for their alt being more 
or less qualified by a liberal education for the situations they were destined to fill. 

1615. Are the Committee to understand that any qualificaiions of that descrip^ 
jion are required in the college at Calcutta, or any other than a certain proficiency 
In two of the Orientallanguages —According |o I-ord Wellesley’s original plan Uie 
classics and all other branches of knowledge ^jnd science were to be taught in the 
college of Fort William, but that comprebeHsil^ scheme of education was disallowed 
by the authorities at home, and confined enjdrely to the study of the Oriental 
languaggs. . 

ifii^Ijpes the age at which young men now go out from this country to India 
appear to yiou the most advantageously selected?—It is a subject to which I have 
frequently directed my thoughts, but have found great difticuliy in arriving at 
a satisfactory conclusion, for there is a great deal that may be said on both .sides 
oi»the question. On the one hand, by going out early, they become more readily 
attached to the service; they go out with minds less preoccupied by the allure¬ 
ments of society, before the natural passions and propensities of youth have been 
accustomed to indulgence, while their habits are yet unfixed, and their dispositions 
more pliable, and therefore more easily accommodated to the change in their con¬ 
dition, and to the obligations and restraints of the service for which they are intended. 

On the other hand, by going out at a more advanced Uge, they are previously ex¬ 
posed to the moral dangers and temptations of the most critical season of iite. The 
pleasures and enjoyments into whica they have been inj||i|ted arc apt to take a 
strong hold upon their minds ; they quit their native counttjjr/ydth a greater degree 
of reluctance, and do not consequently tftke Jo the service i^with the willingness and 
zeal with which they used to enter, it at an earlier age; but upon the whole, I tiiiiik 
it must be admitted, that as certain and very consiaerabie(qualifications are neces¬ 
sary for the due discharge of the duties which these young men arc destined to 
undertake, it is highly important to provide for their attainment of tlmsc qualifica¬ 
tions previously to their entering the service, -and therefore; I am disposed to be 
of opinion, that the preponderance of the urgumeut is in favour of their going out 
at a later than at an earlier period of life. 1 mean to draw the comparison between 
the ages of 16 or 17, and 18, 19 or 20. 

1617. Considering the highly important character of many.^f.the functions to 
which they are called, should you say that there had hith^fO; been a sufficient 
degree of,ground of selection within the reach of the, Governor-general of India 
. for the appointm^t of persons competent to fill such situations?-*-! think we may 
refer to the histoty pf. British alndia for an answer to that question. Tlie success 
that has attended the administration of our affair^. in thai country affords, in iny , 
opinion, antple proof that talents and quaUficatiiJais adequate to all the duties 
and exigeqpies ’of the pyblic service have been found among the civil servants of 
the Company abroa45 however must depend upon those qualities of a master 
mind by which the indiyiduai at the head of the government is enabled both to dis- 
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)6 A »rU is^a cover, arniiJst the ciaas of per^ns from whom he has to select the instruments of 
’ ■ ^ ' bis measures, the possession of line i^uisite talents and abilities, aftd tp anipiiate, 

A^ B. Miimoumne, encourage, and reward the faithful and devoted exertion of them. * 

1618. On what principle is tlie promotion of young .men once embar|ied in the 

civil employmentjn India regulated; is it by seniority forlhic Htpst part, dr is it by 
selection ?^There is no fixed rule, and it must depend mC;ioly updo the judgment 
and di&ci'imination of the Governor General, but, seniority has always 

been considered as possessing a claim to promotion; at dm same tim’d there are 
immherlesa instances of juniors having been appointed to situations pf the highest' 
class, to the exoltpoirof tlmir seniors * 

1619. But yddi'tvouM consider td^,;ramer as the exception than as the rule ' 

Rather the exception than the rploilb^uso,, paribus^ seniority has, always 

been Considered as possessing a claim id promotion. I might ins^ce that in my 
own case: 1 had the good fortune to be selected to fill offices of dhtin^on and 
emolument that my seniors might justly have claimed. I only mention this to 
show that instances of deviation from the rule of seniority have been exceedingly 
common, and, as far as I have had reason to,pt^erve, they have generally been regu¬ 
lated by the exigetmies of the public service, •• 

j 620. Are you of opinion that tiie mode of nomination by individuals subject 
no public responsibility in the exercise of their patronages affords the best chance 
to the public of obtaining men of eminence and high quEuificutious for the civil 
service of lndia?’~~I think that such mode of nomination cannot be prejudicial to 
that object, because the patronage is exercised gratuijiously, and; under no other 
infiuence than that of family connexion or private friendship; and further, because 
the youths are selected before their talents and characters are developed, and are 
for the most part selec^dd from families of distinction and' opulence, families who 
have the means of a^^ing the best education to their children. 

1021. W ould not thsit be equally, the case if the appointments were conducted 
under another mode than v, that of individual nomination: for example, by public 
competition ?—Certainly that would afford the means of selecting youths of the 
highest promise. .. 

1622. Should you npl; say that the character and talents of young men begin to 
deveiope themselves ^f the period of;,life at which they are now selected for the 
Indian service ?—Thaicannot be debii!!^4 but the promise of a nomination is very 
commonly given befotp a judgment cahilpfe formed of the future ability and charac¬ 
ter of the youth, an^ therefore to tliat extent it is a matter of chance. 

1623. Wimt regulates the determination of t^e bomber of young men annually 

sent out to fill the^ritersbips of the different presidencies?—of the casual¬ 
ties by death or by absence yifliich is received from India. ,, , 

1624. Iscegafd.had to the number of persons unemployed ait the timpiq India? , 

—1 hardly feel myself competent to auswfer that, questiop- ; iThat statement is 
always made out in the Audip^'S office at the India House. The Auditor would 
be able to give the most loxaradta inferinatiou upon that point. , . . . 

■1625. Beyond such r^uctioos as may reasonably be effi^ted in ihe,,^1alie3 and • 
appoitumtmts of any civil servants in India# what other presentil»emselves 
to your mind ,by which that large expenditure might W 
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a inore tSrterisive fen^fll^ytnent ©f natives, I Uiiok thei-e is no doubt that *a very con- T 
sidemble * reduction be made. Tt|e: reduction of the salaries of tb© civil 

servants I oonceive should not be allowed to go beyond a certain extent. /If car- jv, j 
ried too Jfer, it wonld tend to tlie revival of those malpractices which existed many 
years ago to a great extent, and which were effectually checked by the Very Oppo¬ 
site process, that of increasing their salaries; • .! • 

1626. !l^rom your long observation of the character and capacities of the natives 
,of India, should you say that their serviefs might be with safety more extensively 
introduced into the civil administration of “tl>at*coimtry?-~I think they might; but 
they should act under the superintendence of ; Buropean functio|i&|ies. liiey cer¬ 
tainly are peculiarly well qualified for v&rio^: M especially fn the judicial 

and revenue branches of the ackninbtratiOd knowledge and habits as 

natives,np,nd their complete possession of the language, necessarily render thntn so. 

162784 In those departments you would see rto objection to opening the career to 
Uiem, subWdt always to European control ?—Certainly not; I have always been an 
advocate for their more extended employment; at-the same timcf I should not' be 
for advancing them precipitately to the exercise of the higher functions of office; 
ir’should be done gradually and cautiously, and they sliould be more liberally paid 
than they are at present ;' 

1628. With a view to their more general admission into such employments, 

should you not consider a inpre extensive system of native education is highly de¬ 
sirable ?-i-Certainly; and that system has been long in operation. 1 w’as always 
favourable to it, and whCh in a situation to promote it, .1 contributed my share 
towards its advancement. j 

1629. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable that a greater promulgation 
of the English language should form part of the systeU^^iOf native education 'i — 

I cannot say that it ever appeared to me to be inattwial. the English lan¬ 

guage never can be promulgated among the;ifetives so aV in any degree a sub¬ 
stitute for the languages of the country, either in colloquial intercourse or in the 
transaction of business. 

1630. Does there not exist a dispo.sition on their part to acquire the language?— 
Many of those who are in the habits of communication and intercourse with Euro- 
[jcans, atid w-ho are in and about the presidency, are desirous Of acquiring the 
English language, to enable them to l^iOmployed in tliiO public oflices under 
government; I believe that to be the clnef motive. Sin^ this institution of the 
seminaries of education at the presidency, at which English Is taught, and where 
natives of rank are: in the habit Of sending their children, I haVe understood that 
many apply the«iss 4 lVes to the acquirement of the English languhi^e, 

ib3i. It has been stated to the Committee, tbht^e of the chWimpediments in 
the way of the mpre |enerai adoption of a system of native insiruction has been 
found to consist iii tbe want of instructors; does'it appear to you that due advantage 
is taken of the education and qualification for that purpo^ of the description of 
persoiv called.half-casteS in India, or might they hoCbe more employed as a useful 
body in tMt^apadty ?i^I dd nOt^ismagioe they can be considered (goneraUy speak¬ 
ing) welt ^dar»fied'foV:^^a^ they are not held in respect by the natives; 

the bulk of them afo in a-very itifomr atation of life, have never been out of India, 
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1*? 4 mi i8 a are vafy iinperfiectlyieducated. There are, howeyer» roaay well educated and 

1 ' i*" * respectable persons among them, especially those who have been sent to England 
,v. B./;rfw<twio/fc, for education « 

1632. What eflfect upon the minds of the natives morally do you conceive would 
be likely to be; produced by their being more closely and fatiaiately mixetj. up with 
the administration of the affairs of their own country ?—The natural tendency of it 
would be to improve their moral character, and to attach them to the government. 

1633. The Coojojittee have understood that at the present time aVree native, 
press exists in India; under such altered circumstances, does it appear to you more' 
than ever desirable that every means should be taken to* connect them by their 
intei'csts with the British systena in. ||Miia??^Most certainly. The native press has 
arisen since I left India ; 1 imagirtdilt in*y be a powerful engine eiilter for evil or 
for goed, according as it is directed. The establishment of a ftw nat^e press 
forms, in my opinion, a new and most important epoch in the histoiy ijif British 
India. 

1634. It seems that at present the Regulations regarding the press vary materially 
in the different presidencies do you see any good reason why tliose Regulations 
sliould not be assimilated, and one uniform rule laid down respecting the prtSSI^ 
throughout the whole of India ?'—1 am not aware of any sucli differences between 
the ^Veral presidencies as to render such a distinction at all ncce.ssary. I should 
be of opinion that an uniform system of restriction, as far as restriction is deemed 
expedient, should be established in all the presidencies. 

1635. At Madras, for example, a direct censorship is up to diis hour exercised, 
while, on the other hand, the press in Calcutta appears to be perfectly free; do you 
see any good grounds why such a distinction should continue?—1 was always 
adverse to the freedom of the press, because I thought it inconsistent with the con¬ 
dition of the people Ifod with foe nature of Uie government; a free press, and what 
may be called, in a limited sense, an terbitrary or despotic government, seem to be 
wholly unsuited to each other; and accoi'dingly, the effect of Opening foe press has, 
in my opinion, been to weaken the authority of the government: but to re-establish 
the censorship, supposing it to be desirable, is now, I presume, entirely out of the 
question. 1 should h«v« preferred the continuance of the ceirsorsbip oa foe ground 
that I have stated; bbt as it has been taken off in Bengal, I see no reason wljy it 
should not be removed at Madras alsQ(»(|f|i(m the general principle of establishing an 
uniformity of system. 

1636. Will you state in what particulars the authority of the government appears 

to have been weakotied, or what evidence there isfof any such efiect having followed 
from the relaxation of the restrictions upon the press in Bengal ?^The unrestricted 
discussion of public subjects and public measures, and the ladtude of observation 
on the characters and conduct of persons high in office, in which foe press is accus- • 
tomed to indulge, have necessarily diminished that deference and respect in which 
it is of so much importance that foe government foiould be held. . 

1637. Can you stale t© the Committee any evidence which has appeare 4 ><>f tbe 
autljority of the goverumeiit in India being at this time wea^ than it bad been * 
any preceding period ?-—I can only say, that from the infocimafosn we receive from 
India it does apfwear to me foat the gwernment is not' capiMe fof fluercisidg foe 

same 
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same degree of ambdrity and control over the European population, abd over the 
civil service, tbdt it used to exercise before. 

1638. Are the Committee to understand, that any representations to that eieet u 
have b©Bp conveyed to you from the government in India?—I derive my impres¬ 
sions from a variety of sources, both public and private, from official documents and 
private correspondence. 

1639. 1)0 the minutes of the council in Bengal bear out any such inference?— i 

. not, to the best of my recollection, seen that opinion s|iecificaUy stated in any 

minutes of the council. ^ 

1640. When you state that, in your opinion, the increased freedom of the press 
has liad the effect of diminishing the respect %lt by the subjects to the government 
in India, do you mean to confine that obseryUtlbw to the European subjects, or do 
you inoipde also the native population ?-^Ti)e latitude of discussion which I have 
describe^must necessarily have an effect upon the native population as well as the 
European."^ 

1641. Have any instances come to your knowledge of that eftect having been 
produced upon the native population, or have you formed that opinion upon general 
gfOunds ?—Upon general grounds. I think that it has a natural tendency to spread 
beyond the limits of the European population, and the native press must necessarily 
add toil. 

1642. In a government founded upon the ojiinion of the force and the talent of 
their present rulers, like the government of our Eastern empire, is it not a matter 
of course that anything that impeaches the ground upon which that government 
acts, must, in the nature of things, weaken the liold wbicli it has upon the people 
so governed ?—That question in fact explains my own meaning better than I did 
myself; I think it does so. That is the species of effect tout 1 conceive die iiabk 
of unrestricted animadversion on the measures and procoe<l;l0igs of the government, 
and the conduct and character of its members, must tii^essarily produce. The 

^ state of society in India does not admit of that counteraction which in this country 
renders such unlimited freedom of discussion not only innoxious, but to a certain 
extent beneficial, 

1643. Should you concur in calling the government of India a government 

founded u^ion opinion ?—^In a great measure it must tie considered so; at the same 
time it is an opinion founded upon a real superiority of character and greatness of 
achievement, % 

1644. Are you of opinion that it would be expedient to put the native press 
under closer resfrictions than the European press should bg subjected to ?—1 
should think ntrt. It could not, in my opinion, have any beneficial result; indeed, 
as it would be calculated to excite suspicion ki the mihds of the natives, it might 

• rather have a prejudicial than a beneficial effect. ' 

1645. You have stated that you consider it desirable, for the sake of uniformity, 
that the system adopted with respect to the press at idslcutta and at Bombay 
shcwild,be;adopted at Madras also; do you contasive that there have been local 

* circumstaatoes connected with toe presidency at Madras, both as relates to the 
residence of a native 'prim^ almost wkhin the fort, and as to the nei^bourhood of 
other dative priuces, much nearer to Madras than to other presidencies, which liave 

rendered 
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'”■‘7 7 “^ rendered it* ineXfiedient to give the same veut to public opinion in Madras that has 
’ * ' ^ been permitted at Calcutta or at Bombay r-r -1 have never contemplated the subject 

v. «. fuimun'inm, in that point of view, but it does not appear to me that that constitutes any particular 
/•.'</• reason why it should be so. ' . 

1646. What anrount of restriction should you consider ft desirable for the future 

to impose upon the access of Europeans to India —I am favourable to the continu¬ 
ance of the CKisting restrictions. ' ^ , 

1647. include in that the restriction with regard to the occupation of land, 

in that country t—r-Yes. j . i- 

1648. You are jaware that to sofla^ eittent latterly in Bengal that restriction has 

been deviated from, inasmuch as iti%8 peruiitted to Europeans to take leases 
of land of some duration ?—I am perfectly aware ef that; and in fact the question 
with regard to the admission of Europeans as landholders .seems to bijK already 
decided, the local government having, without previous reference to the ajathorities 
at home, come to a resolution to allow Europeans to hold leases years’ 

duration; that arrangement has been confirmed by the authorities at home, with the 
limitation of the leases to 21 years instead of 60. In fact it seems to me that the 
subject is no longer open to decision ; that the momentous question of admittHT^ 
Europeans to establish themselves as landholders in the interior of the country is 
disposed of by that resolution, and the limited confirm^iott of it, to which 1 was 
entirely adverse. 

] 640. Upon what principle did you feel adverse to this alteration of the system r 
—I think that the European settlers would interfere with the possessions, rights, 
and interests of the native landholders; they would become their rivals; and from 
their natural .superiority of character, from their connexions and their influence, 
successfully so. I consider it to be a system calculated to keep down the natives 
rather than to elevate them. We have seen, in the conduct of the indigo planters 
and their agents, how much mischief: has been produced by the residence in the 
interior of the country of Europeans having a connexion With the land. If British 
subjects are admitted indiscriminately as landholders, it would be necessary, 1 con¬ 
ceive, to introduce a new system of judicature for the control of them. The 
present has been found insufficient for that purpose, and would be found still 
more so in proportion to the increase of the number of European settlers. Our 
primary duty is to consider what is.rSnpst, for the benefit and prosperity of our 
native subjects; and it does not appear to me that the effect of allowing Euro¬ 
peans to hold lands will be to secure their rights and promote their interests, but, 
on the contrary, to injure them. The reports which have been transmftted ujmn 
that subject froifi Bengal within the last two years contain numerous representations 
of disturbaneest and even actual conflicts, occasioned by the collision of rival 
interests, and ofthe injustice and oppression experienced by the ryots and others ' 
at the hands of the planters or their native servants.* One source of such disorders 
is the practice (it appears not uncommon) of ryots receiving advances from two 
parties. At the period for the delivery of the crop each party of course claims 
the fulfilment of his contract, and endeavours to get possession of the crop by an' 
armed force, which the planters are stated to be generally liaise habit of keeping 
in pay for such purpose; and conflicts ensue, attended in some cases with losshf life. 

1650 . You 
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1 r) 5 o. You state that indigo planters employed armed men to collectiheir crops ; 
is that the custom with the native landholders ?—1 believe not. In the despatches 
to whieh I allude, the indigo planters only are mentioned as being in the habit of jf, b 
entertairving armed men. It may be proper to mention, that the.se despatches are 
in answer to orders transmitted to Bengal in the year 1829, requiring the (jovern- 
ment to obtain the fullest information regarding the conduct of the indigo planters 
in the several districts under, that presidency, which information was supplied by 
^reports from the magistrates of all the districts in which indigo planters were set¬ 
tled, many of them representing the existence of a deplorable state of confusion 
and disorder, occasioned by the con ductthe indigo planters <^heir servants, 
and the system under wbicn the indig»j|lant;^s ^ and sopplied- A new 

llegulation was framed in cons«|ucnce. *' p 

16511, Do yon go the W'hole length of thinking, that under no .system df’Regu¬ 
lations v^^d .it be expedient to allow luiropeans to become landholders in India ? 

—I conf^ I have always felt generally adverse to that sy.stem, particularly on the 
extended scale now sanctioned j and I cannot bring myself to think that in its 
operation, on the extended scale now allowed, it can be otherwise than prejudicial 
tirthe rights and interests of tlie native landholders, 1 do not mean to object to 
Europeans of character and capital being permitted, as they hitherto have been iii 
special cases and under proper restrictions, to hold lands for the purpose of intro¬ 
ducing or improving the culture of articles requiring the aid of British skill, aeicncc 
and enterprise, such as indigo, coffee and other products; but to give them a general 
licence to establish themselves in the country as landholders I conceive i.s calculated 
to produce effects highly prejudicial to the interest and well-being of the natives, 
and to the maintenance of good order and tranquillity. 

1652. Must it not be physically impo.ssible that the European population should, 
to any degi'ce whatever, at any time supersede the native^riculturai population 
of the country ?—Undoubtedly the climate olonc would render it so. 

1653. That being the case, must not an European who possesses himself of 

land be one of these tw'O, either a man who proposes to lay out Some capital in the 
improvement of the land, or who fills the situation of an overseer under him ; arc 
not those the only two persons wIk> can he employed in India in the cultivation of 
the land —That may, 1 think, be admitted. ;; 

1654. Should you conceive that thosn persons are in any situation to be in 

any respect formidable to the natives in India ?—-It is the urti^stricted admission of 
British subjects as landholders, who are liable to become the rivals and oppressors 
of the native.s, that I oliject to. . ' : ^ 

1655. Is notteehief enjjine of agricultural improvement inlhdia, for example, 
irrigation ; and if so, must it not be highly beneficiin to the natives of the country 
that those who po.ssess the means should employ them in constructing works to 
give effect to that engine ?^( 3 ertainlyk 

1656. Has it happened within your experienco^ar knowledge that those Euro¬ 
peans jvho. have hitherto established themselves in the interior have made them¬ 
selves obnoxious to tho religious feelings and prejudices of the natives of that coun¬ 
try?—! do not refiollect any instances of thatkind, I should not say in general that 

they diave don© so, V 

E.i.—I. o o 1657. You 
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it>57. You have stated thati in your apprehension, under the new circumstance 
1 pn j 3a. jijuropeans holding h«id, it would be necessary to introduce a now system of 
N B. Edtwnitone, ju<Hcature ; are you aware that the principal objection hitherto urged by tlie natives 
to Jtmropeans so employing themselvai has been the.difficulties under whi^cb they 
laboured in seeking redress, often at great distance and veryVoinous expense, at the 
presidency f—?The difficulty which I think must be experienced in sttlbrding protec¬ 
tion to the nafelves ls a main objection to the extended admission of |iuropeaus 
into the countt*y as landholders. i 

1658. Supposing an European was dfeposed to submit himself to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Company’s courts in the what difficnkies do «you. then fore¬ 
see in his residing in the midst In that country where so 

much depends upon the respect ia. thfe JBritisli character and tlie persons of 

British subjects are held, 1 apprehend that great evil might arise from their being 
placed ill that manner upon a footing with natives, subjected to the saiae tjpjatmcni 
and the same laws and penalties. ' ' 

In what way do you apprehend that greater evils would result from the 
^residence of Europeans in the interior of India if they held land in their own per¬ 
sons,, or if they held it in tl\e names of others, as they do now in the case of iiuii^ 
planters?-—! think the system of their holding land as they pow do in the names 
of others is a very prejudicial practice. It is an evasion of tlie law. 

31.660, Do 5'ou then think it is prejudicial that Europeans should hold laml umler 
any circumstances, either in their own names, or in the names of otliers ?—My 
objection is to the admiifeion of Europeans as holders of land for general agricul¬ 
tural purposes like the native zemindars, which now seems to be sanctioned. 

i6{>i. You were understood to state that you thought it very desirable that 
capital should be invested in India for the cultivation of indigo and other tilings?— 
Yes, but it is not nece«$ary therefore;'that tliey should hold large estates in their 
own hands for that purpose ? for the(C«ltivation of indigo, for instance, all that 
they require is a sufficient space of ground for the erection of a factory, and the 
buildings and machinery requisite to carry on the work. They can contract, as 
they actually do, with the natives for the supply of the raw material. The occu¬ 
pation of lands, howevlerj may be necessary for the purpose of l earing sonic other 
products, such as for instance, which requires much skill, care, and cultiva¬ 

tion, ami several years to bring it to n^tprity. For such objects special licences 
might be granted, as was iwtually sah^iohed by the home authox'ities seven or 
eight years ago, for the cultivation of this very article in Bengal. : But this is very 
dilforent from admitting Europeans indiscrimiimtc^. t0 hoid lands on long leases for 
general agricultur|d pur|Kises. > K . > 

1662. You hafe stated as a-firdbablfe evil the necessity of erecting a new system 

of judicature;; do there notco-cxist in India at the present time tvvo concurrent or 
conllicting, as it may be, systems of jurisdiction that certainly is the . case ; 

the iSu]>rem© Court and the €o«ppany*'s Courts are, in some instances, concurrent, 
and in many instances, conflicting; the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court no^ being 
by any means accurately doflnod.. - s; ,* * 

1663. Are the natives of' India amenable to one or to those systems ?— 

As well as I recollect the provisions of the statute, those nali^reapre subject lib the 

Supreme 
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Supreme Cour|.at the several presideriei^ whei'e they live within the JiiSrisdictioii of j » 

the Supreme (vonrt, ami those who aj-e considered in the light of serypnts o|^;tho ‘ ’ 7 ! 1 
Company; •with t^ose exceptions,; I believe, the natives are exempt froin the Juris- iV. 
diction ^f the Supreme Court, but constructively natives not so circumstanced have, 
on many occasions, been brought witliin its Jurisdiction. 

1664. You h&vB spoken of the limits of the jurisdiction of the King’s Courts; 
will you state what are those limits ?—All the three presidencies have certain local 
.limits; for instance, Calcutta is'bounded on the east by what is called the Old 
Mahratta Ditch ; to the south by « caitiial called Tolly’s Nullah ; the nortliern 
houndnry i.s not immediately in my re^l}ec|jMm; on the west hy the river; aud 
there are similaf houndaries at BomliKtjiwpi^yMiid ; and those who live within 
those limits are subject to the jnrisdictidh'll’lh'e Supreme Court. .♦ 

rilf)*: Do you mean thdtno jurisdiction is at the present day clainie«';by the 
SupremNipdurt without those limits r^The Supreme Court has claimed jurisdiction 
Iwyond those limits, as we have seen lately at Bombay. 

iddO. Have they not acted upon that claim ; are there not instances in wliich by 
their process tliey Iiave compelled individuals to cottie from a distance in the interior 
to the presidency ?—■ Exactly so; that is what I meant by saying that constructively 
they liave brought natives, within the limits of their jurisdiction. 

1667. In what light, withTcfereiice to authority, do you conceive that the natives 
can behold this division of conflicting power?—They must necessarily regard it as 
an anomaly. It has also l?een, a subject of complaint auioug those who have in 
this manner been brought within the limits of the Supreme Court s jurisdiction- 
itibiS. It is known historically that this jurisdiction of the Supreme Court rose 
out of very small beginnings. Should you consider it impracticable to frame one 
uniform jurisdiction to embrace all the Icing's subjects, h^ye its well as European, 
throughout India ?—I think it is not prac|;ic^bie to f^me one that shall be adapted 
to the condition and character of both cla^s. 

i66(j. Have the advantages of the introduction of the British system of jiidica- 
l ure been very apparent in Calcutta ?—I am rather apprehensive that it has been 
found in practice rather injurious than beuefiqial to the natiyc^. Numbers of thqm 
have been ruiued by being engaged in causes in the Supremei Court; I believe that 
opinion is very generally entertained* , 

if) 70. As it is your opinion that the sii^ion of one unifbirm system of jurisdic¬ 
tion would not be practicable, does any mode occur to yon of remedying the evil 
to vvhicli you diaw last referred ?•*-! should be disposed very to limit the 

authority of an Engifeh court of judicature, to confine it as IhHch as possible to 
the Europeans, and to confine its jurisdiction ifi the utmost practicable degree. 

1 am even disposed to go so far as to think that in plaBe of a Supre®e Court such 
as is now established, with three judges and all its omcers, a more simple court, 
such as a Mayor’s Court or a Recorder’s Court, vi^uld be more beneficial upon the 

whole., ' ', ^ '. 1 • 

167], Jlav’e not gwat amelioratjons already taken place in the administration of 
the Mahomedan criih&al law in.the courts caf-tbe Motussil ?-*-Very great; strictly 
speaking indeed* it can hardly be denominated Mahomedan law as it now exists, 

E.i.-r-I. 002 it 
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~ 7~r*~ ^^38 beea so coEsidmbly modified with respect both' to the rules of evidence and 

to infliction of punishments. 

B. Edmmutmr, 1672. Is that then a system of law under which an European settler need fear 
to place himself, more especially if in graver cases it was made subject to an 
appeal of which an European governor or magistrate should be constituted a part ? 
—An European would necessarily complain of being subject to trial without 
a jury; he would not, I presume, readily consentito lose the privilege of being tried 
by the laws of his own country, nor submit to the authority of a criminal code, 
founded on the Koran, and of which the' expounder is a Mussulman priest. 

1673. Would it he impossible to ;;8rrive at something in the nature of a jury 

institution, though probably not so inttmcfbus, restricted possibly to the number of 
the nuncha3iet, in the chief places of the provinces'?—In that case the European 
would be liable to be tried by a jury not of his own countrymen, by a jury of natives, 
which I should conceive decidedly objectionable. Jt. 

1674. What if, in the case of a trial of a native, three of the five jurot^^should l)e 
natives, and in the case of a trial of an European three of the five jurors should be 
European ?—I should be very sorry to see an European phiccd before any tribunal 
of which a native formed one of the assessors, or by a jury of which natives form^ 
a part. 

1675. Is there any evidence whatever, as far as comes within your knowledge, 
that hithertoi in the discharge of the minor judicial duties that belong to them, the 
natives have exhibited any jealousy of or prejudice against Europetms?—I confess 
I do not clearly understand the scope of that question. I am not aware how, in 
the discharge of those duties, the natives are in a position to manifest such jealousy 
or prejudice. 

1676. You have stated that you consider the existing restrictions upon residence 
in India as desirable to be continued j has any practical advantage, in your opinion, 
arisen from that system which requires riiat every individual traveller should have 
a licence for the particular point to which his journey is destined ?—It has had, to 
a certain extent, the effect of preventing improper persons obtaining access to the 
interior of the country. 

3G77. Does not the inevitable restrictiori^which the expense of 4 voyage to India, 
and the necessary outfit, however small, occasion, in itself, go a great way to prevent 
any dangerous influx of mere indigenlftadyentarers into that country?^—I do not 
thiuk it would have the effect of presenting theme There have been numberless 
instances of indigent persons obtaining the means of getting nut to India, and going 
into the country as mere adventurers, perhaps borrowed capital j some have 
succeeded, and some have failed* ^ 

1678. Should the power of deportation for a supposed but undeelared offehbe 
be absolute, in your opinion, with the Governor, or would it not meet almo.st every 
possible exigency‘il‘ that power were subjected to art 8|>peai to the home authorities, 
and the object of it confined t^ any particular quarter, until the "sense of those 
authorities was taken uwn his case ?—-I think that the power of deportation should 
continue to exist in the local government, and that they «hould be idsdiberty to 
exercise that power in cases of greakemergency; hut I do aofeaee any objection to 
its bang subject, as a general rule, to reference to tbe authorities at home ; I vfrould 

not, 
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not, however, depn>« the GovernmeHt entirely of the power of immediitely remov¬ 
ing a turbulent and dangerous character, whose continuance might be deemed 
injurious to*the public interests.' 

i 679« how mattY cases has the extreme force of the law been called into 
action during your experience of Indian administration, or during your knowledge 
of it historically ?—I only recollect five cases; the ease of Mr. Duane, Dr. M'Lean, 
Mr. Buckjngham, Mr. Fair at Bombay, and Mr. Amot. 

, 1680. Do you conceive that that power, the existence of which Has been known 

only in the few cases to whicli you have called the attention of the Committee, has 
had any material effect in preventing the ingress of British ca^tal and British 
enterprise into India, so far as capital ana enterprise were required r—'No; I do not 
think it has bad any such effect, nor that it is calculated to have, because no one 
will go*there under the anticipation of placing himself in a situation to incur that 
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i68i: j!)o you think that it has practically operated to prevent any individual 
going there?—-I do not think it has. 

1682. As you have had ample opportunity of obseiwing the working of the con- 
sffluted authorities of the local government in India, will you give the Clommittee 
your opinion, in the first place, of the necessity or advantage that exists in the 
constitution of Governors with Councils?—I am of opinion that the assistance of 
persons of local experience and knowledge in the capacity of members of Council 
is indisjtensably necessary to enable the Governor to discharge his duties. Tlie 
Governor-general, or Governor, is selected for the most part from persoiKS who 
have never been iu India, and consequently he must be totally unacquainted with 
local circumstances, and necessarily stand in need of the assistance of those wlio 
are possessed of that knowledge in which he is deficient. < It does not seem to me 
that it would be practicable for them to carry on their duties without such assistance. 
On the other band, the members of Coumdl also serve as a check and a control over 
the Governor-general, or Governor, and the discussions that take place upon public 
subjects being on occasions ol’importance committed tO writing, and forwarded to 
England, enable the authorities at home to exercise an efficient control over the 
conduct of the administration abroad, and it is the more efficient because the mem¬ 
bers of the Council are themselves responsible for the opinions they deliver. 

1683. Is it in the executive or the leghilative functions of the Governor-general 
that you consider auch aid to be indispensable ?-*-!n both. 

1684. Is not the authority of the Governor-general paramount to that of his 

Council it—In iSOine cases. ; 5 

1685. In any ctae may not his sole authority supersede the decision of the three 
other members of his Council?—Not so; because in that part of the Act of Par- 

• liament which applies to the subject the cases in which'^the Governor-general is at 
liberty to act on ins own andAoIe resjiPOttsibility are defined to be those in which 
the interests of the public service are essentially cotteserned, not in all ordinary cases. 
It'is only in pases of an extraordinary nature that that authority can legally be 
exerct8ed,*aad they have not, within my observation, been frequent. 

168b. Do you mean to say/that in ordinary cases, where such difference of 
opinio has arisen; that of the GoFernor-general has yielded to those of his own 

Council ? ~ 
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Council r—'\n ordihaiy feSsos, whei^ a difference of : opinion arises, the<|ue8tron is 
decid(Ml (as tJie latv prescribes) by a majority, but I have known frequent occasions 
. on vvliich the Ciovernor-goneral Lis yielded his opinion to that of the Alembers of 
Comicil. .V . ') y ■ ’ 

1687. That which you so consider as necessary at Calcutta^' do you consider 
equally necessaiy at the other presidencies ?—-Certainly, 

1688. What advantage appears to you to result from Ihe existence of, a greater 
or lesser d'^grcLof independence of the Governor-general in the subordinate prev 
sidencics?—In point of fact, it is imposksible for the Gdvonaor-generai to: exercise 
an official superintendence over the subordinate governraerils. He, could not do 
it, unless all the proceedings of those governments were regularly reijorted to him, 
and if they were, it would be impossible for him to find leisure to peiipse them. In 
cases of great importance, the other governments have been in the habit of snaking 
a reference to the Governor-gciieral in Council. Generally, 1 think the st^rdinate 
governments might expediently and beneficially exercise legally, as in.fd^ they do 
practically, an independent authority with regard to the affairs of their respective 
presidencies. 

1689. Would it not, in your judgment, be highly desirable, if practicable, to hiffe 
one general superintending and controlling power over our interests in the East? — 

I should say so, if it were practicable; but supposing such a general superintending 
and cfontrolHng authority could be practically established, I conceive that it would 
materially interfere with the control of the home authorities over the governments 
of India. It seems to‘me that it would be transferring the superintendejice and 
control now exercised by the home authorities over the governments of India, to this 
species of local authority. 

1690. In what respect would that effect be produced by the control at home 
being exercised over one governor, instead of being exercised, as at present, over 
three distinct governors ?—Because that supreme authority could not supply the 
authorities here with the information and the recorded proceedings necessary to , 
enable them to exercise it, At present they have the proceedings of all the govern¬ 
ments in India before them, and by that mpns they are enabled to exercise a con¬ 
trol over every branch of the administration ; and that could not, I presume, take 
place if the subordinate governments were placed under the superintendence of tiic 
supreme authority, and required to report their proceedings to that authority instead 
of the home authorities. 

iCpl. In what manner would tlio control at home be diminished if the Governor- 
general of India were enabled to report tlie pro«^ing8 with respect to the admi¬ 
nistration of the whole of India to the government at home instead of tliat informa- 
tion being furnislmd to them by three’divStinct governors?—At present the sevef-al 
governments transmit to England the whole of their proceedings and their cor- « 
rcspondence. Nbw, under thu supposition of their traftanittiug such correspondence 
and proceedings to the GoveCnpr-general, it WOuld be necessary, to enable the 
home authorities to maintain thie%ame supervision and control tliat they no.wi«exer-' 
CISC, that the Governor-general should furnish them with the sain© reports and 
materials that hitherto have been transmitted from the three different presidencies, 
which would obviously be impracticable. ; ^ 

1692. Does 
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1G92, Does yp\ir objection then resolve itself n^amly into the illstaiiiljc of those 
subordinate presidencies From the present seat of govcrnraeut?—The objection that 
strikes me is, that the proposed system must necessarily supersede the control which 
is at present exercised by the authorities at homo over the local governments abroad j 
because, according to m/conception, those flutjiorities could not, under that system, 
he supplied with the means of exercising it. Indeed, if it were thought expedient to 
trajisfer the government pf India entirely to the Governor-general, that is another 
.question; but as long as it is considered necessary that the authorities at home 
should exercise a minute control over the proceedings of the governments abroad, 
so long, it appears to me, their proccedihgs must be recorded and transmitted to 
England. . , , ' \ 

1 G()3. If, for instance, a certain number of vicef‘governors or lieutenant.-governor8 
were appointed, exercising considerable powers, but subject nevertheless to the 
direct ccsj^rol of the (lovcrnor-general, and who should report their proceedings 
to the CJowmor-gencral, in what miuiner would the control of the home authorities 
be diminished by those proceedings being transmitted through the Governor- 
general, instead of being transmitted, as at present, through the governors of those 
Kej|?aratc presidencies?—When we consider the vast mass of proceedings at each 
presidency that is annually sent to England, and jthen reflect that those proceedings 
are to be sent to the Governor-geneml, that he is then, in the first instance, to 
exercise the functions of direction and control that are at present exercised by the 
authorities at home, and then to report his proceedings with resjject to all three 
presidencies, transmitting at the same time all the documents connected with them 
to England, it seems to me to form such a vast and complicated mass of business 
as no human powers of mind and botiy would be capable of executing. 

if>q4. You have spoken of the mass of proceedings as an obstacle; does it occur 
to you that the mass may be greatly aggravated by the existing system- of Councils 
at tlie several presidencies, and the Boar^'in the administration of the detail of 
'public affairs?-—I do not think that the s^kem of Councils has that effect in any 
degree, hut the practice of recording all the proceedings and correspondence of the 
Boards must of course add considerably to the mass of details. The practice of 
recoviling every transaction is what occasions the vast accnnuilation of matter, and 
so long as the government abroad is to he ’made accountable for all their acts to 
the authorities at home, so long foust the habit of recording every transaction be 
continued. , ; ' 

1695. .'Is it nb^ |;he tendency of public business to extend itself when it is under 
the adrainistratiph of, many instead of being under the resporisibility of one ?~- 
Certainly that must be admitted. . , 

* 1696. It has been suggested that it would be 4 esirahle to det&ch the Governor- 

general of India from t#e lomil administration of Bengm, and to,leave him in pos¬ 
session merely of the, geiieral control. What ocenrs. to you upon that suggestion ? 
—1 hardly see the posslhdiWsPf exercising thai|,pqntrol, unless the proceedings 
of the seypr 4 governments are regularly transmitted to him ; and I conceive if that 
be done it wo^d acotsimulate the J^siness in hie,hands to such a degree as to render 
it still more unmanageable than it is at present. 

1697. Some 
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1697. sime of the late ques^ions^ have proceeded upon the assumption of a pos* 
sible change in the local administration of India, hy the substitution of vice- 
governors 01- lieutenant-governors in the room of tl)e Governors in Goiwicih for tho 
two subordinate presidencies; do you or do you not considpr that such gubstitu- 
tion, as depriving the Indian service of its present expectawios either of the chair 
of such presidencies, or the seats at the council of such presidencies, would or would 
not be detrimental to the character of the service by depriving its memhqrS of high 
objects of ambition ?—I should not think that the taking away what may be called, 
tliose great prizes in the lottery would materially affect tb*^ character of the seiTice, 
provided that to the subordinate office of the adminii^tration such liberal emolu¬ 
ments be attached as would render j^tbem the objects of pursuit, and the means of 
gradually aeeunmlating a competencyw 

1698. Assuming that the proposed substitution has reference to an in«rea8cd 
economy in carrying on the Indian administration, do you coneeive^at such 
economy could be carried to such an extent, comparing the present Expenses of 
the administration of the two presidencies with the general revenues derived under 
each, as would counterbalance the inconvenience and injury to the service of 
depriving it of the prizes at present held forth by those stations to the sevefSl 
members?—d'lie value of the sei'vice would no douht he deteriorated to a certain 


degree by depiiving its members of the prospect of attaining to offices of such high 
rank and emolument; but I confess 1 do not perceive how the inconvenience and 
injury of such deterioration, bo it more or less, is to be counterbalanced (as regards 
the interests and feelings of the civil servants) by any imaginable reduction of the 
charges, of the administration, unless indeed a part of the saving were applied to 
the augmentaliou of the salaries of the subordinate offices. 

1 ()99. With the diminished means of acquiring fortunes at present existing in 
India, is it or is it not ,desirable still further to diminish the means left to the Indian 
service, and thereby to render their connection with home more and more pre¬ 


carious and indefinite?—1 think it of the highest importance that the civil service 
of India should lie upon such a looting as to afford the individuals belonging to it 
the prospect of returning with a comiKJtenw to England, and not only that, but it 
is essential, I think, to secure general inwgrity in the administration of public 
affairs. 


1700. Do you consider it the first duty of the: Government and Legislature of 
this country to look at the means of making fortunes for individual Europeans, or 
to the interest of those natives out of whose industry and labour those fortunes are 
to be made ?—(Contrasting those two objects, there can be hut one answer : the 
advantage of individual Europeans cannot, of course, be justly put in competition 
with the interests of our native subjects. 

1701. Has the exjperience of the last 50 years in each of the three presidencies 
justified the conclusion that there is anything incoiftsistent with the interests and 
liappiness and pmsperity of the ,natives that the individuals appointed to the supreme 
authority in eacli of those presidencies, and especially in the two subordinalie pre¬ 
sidencies, should be selected from those who have grown up«in the publicwservice of 
the East-India Company?—^JVIv opinion has always been generally adverse to select¬ 
ing the governors from among those who have belonged to the service, because 

1 think, 
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19G0. Are there places in which there bein|;^ no European rej^iment and no 
regiment of native force officered by Europeans, there arc, nevertheless, luiglish 
functionaries sent to discharge the duties of Government, in which places there is 
not any provision for the religious ijistruction of the people so sent ?-—Yes, I know 
several. 

1961. What is the number ordinarily resident of Europeans at any one such 
jjlace as most immediately comes to your recollection, and name it ? -1 will name 
Madura,'in the Carnatic. 

1962. What is the number of E’nropeans sent there by the Government to do 
the duty ol' the place, and what is the number of otlur British attracted there by 
other causes?—1 should think the number of British .sent there by the Government 
is five or six, but treble that» number have been resident there, invalid officers, 
See. 

Making an aggregate of four or five and twenty*—\*es. 

i9G4N('’an you state to the .Committee what is the aggregate revenue derived 
from every source by the governing power from that district in vvlilch this number 
of Euro[)cans sent by the govertung ])owor, and this number of I'-uroju-ans attracted 
ik'rc by other causes, are resident ?—1 cannot. 

i9(i,‘'). What is the distance of Madura from the nearest place at which there is 
a regular chai)!ain appointed by the government ? —Eighty miles, to the best ol 
my reeollcetion, from Trichinojmly. 

inlib. Have you been connected in any way with any society for the promotion 
of (’hristiau knowledge, either under that title or as a missionary society, during 
your ix'sideuce in India?—Yes, 1 have; I was a member of the Church Aiissionary 
Society, and one of the comuiittce for managing the affairs of tliat society at 
Madras. 

i9(i7. In that character or in any other have you vi.sited any congregations of 
native (’hri.stian.s ? - Yes, I have frequently ; I travelled with Bishoj) ileher, and 
was with him at his death, and during our progress I had o[)portunities of seeing 
many thousand native Christians assembled to receive his blessing. 

MjbS. What is your estimate of the character of such native (.'hri.stian.s, vvbetbcr 

born such, or them.sclves converts to ^he (."hristiau faith ?.My opinion of their 

cluiiMctcr is favourable ; I think they are a moral, well-behaved people j I am 
alluding to the Protestant Christians, not to the Roman-catholics. 

I ()(»;)• Docs the answer refer generally to both classes comprehended ia the 
Im iner question ; namely, those who arc born of Christian parents and to those 
who tlRniVscI^'es have been converted, or to one or the other of those classes ?— d'o 
both ; but 1 have seen very few who have been converted to (Christianity I'rom 
llindooism. * , 

I (>70. .Does the answer then refer principally to those congregations of native 
•(Christians in the south of Infiia, whose conversion may have been the fruit of the 
labours of the earlier Protestant missionaries, from the beginning of the last century 
to the j>re.scnt ?—It does principally. 

1971. \Vha£ is youft estimate of the character of those (Christians as compared, 
fu st, with corresponding masses of Christians in this or in any other country; and, 
secondly, with the native heathen, among whom they are resident ?— I know hut 

little 
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iiltlc (liiTercncc between them and a correspond hi" n'uml)er of Cliristians in iiu.': 
j)art of the world j I do not know any other didercuce between them and tiie 
Hindoos that siirround them, eKce])t in re.spect to religion; 1 suppose .them to tw? 
mud) the same. 

1972. Do you mean that they retain the vices of heatlienism with the name ol' 
("hristiau ?• - No, I do not. 

i()73. Then what do you jueiu) by saying tiiat they are much the same as the 
h' nth on among whom they are rosifh:nl r—I mean with the exception of religion. 

1974. By making the exception of religion, do you, or not, mean that religion 
has an active and practical eifeet upon their hearts and lives ; is their conduct 
diflercnt iro))i that oi' the heathen around them in respect to tliose matters uj>ou 
which religion ougl»t to operate?- —I think it is- in re^ipect to those niatters in which 
religio'li is concerned. a 

1 077). 'riicii yonr answer in the first instance referred rather, it may ‘oc |ngsumed, 
to the eivil state of the individuals to whom you alhided, than their reli^ous and 
moral ciiiii’acler, as idlected by the faith in which they were profe.ssing to live? 
Cuiie 

)97(i. In )-dcr('ncc, l.owevcv, eveii to tlieir tivil state, do yon oi' do yon ml 
iliink ihat the native Christians are more or less industrious, honest, and civilized 
jiiaa those of their eouiifrynien not yet possesscil of the knowledge of Christianii v 
-1 think iiicin much the same. 

i97>. viive any instance in which you think tlml their character has iaasi 
improved by the proi'ession of the Gospel; is it ijj their love of truth ; is it in tlu is 
aiistincjiee froju tlie grosser vices of the heathen ; is it in their love of their pareiUs 
and tiicir diiidivn ; in wh.it way is it: haviisg st:itG<l that you d(‘not think t ht i -. 
moje indiistriiius that) the lie.ithen, you still legard them as having <lejived hoi,» 
front t!te Christiau reiigion C--My idea of the beiu tit they have (h.‘ru -i 'Vom, :! 
ehan,. e is, that tl.ey have come to the true religion from a fiilsc otto. 
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I tliink, with very few exceptions, that an individual who has paWl ^rou^h the-— 

several gradations of the puhlie service, and has consequently been known m the 
lowest as well as in the higher grades, cannot asjsume that high tone of superiority, v. b. 'Edm^n tow 
nor exerfiise that degree of influence and control, and attract that degree of defeix*nce 
and respect, which, in ihy judgment, contribute importantly to the efficient a<lmi- 
iiistration of the office of Governor, as regards both the European and native popu¬ 
lation. 4 person of eminence and distinction proceeding from England to fill that 
•office, if duly qualified by character and talent, carries with him a greater degree 
of influence, and inspires more respect, than an individual who has been known in 
a subordinate capacity in India usually can. 

1702. Are you aware of the number of individuals selected to the government 
of Madras and of Bombay respectively from the ranks of the Company’s service in 
the coiiinse of the last 50 years ?—• I am aware that u considerable number have been 
appointei] in that long course, and I admit that there may be, and have been, some 
splendid exceptions. ' 

1703. Is it your opinion, looking at the increasing territorial debt of India, that 
it can he possible much longer to maintain the present expensive system of the 
aSbinistration of that country r —^That reductions must be effected is obvious, and 
reductions have been effected to a very great extent; to such an extent that, 

I believe, according to the latest reports, there is reason to expect that in another 
year or tw'o the charges and revenue will be nearly, if not entirely, equalized, but 
I am decidedly averse to such a reduction of the allowances of the public func¬ 
tionaries as would endanger their integrity; and I am firmly of opinion that they 
should always be placed, with respect to allowances, in a situation of respectability 
and independence, with the means of acquiring, by due care and economy, a com¬ 
petency with which to retire to their native country. 

1704. Have not the members of the Council at Bengal at present 10,000/. 
a year ?—Yes. 

1 705. Tlie whole principle of the Indian administration having been to keep 
India as much in connection with England as it was possible for a distant depen¬ 
dency governed by a small body of men to be kept to the mother-country, has it 
or has it not been materially promoted’''by giving to those persons who are obliged 
to pass a large [lart of their lives in India a continued stimulus to return home with 
fortunes proportioned to the length of their Service ?—I think so. 

17ofi. Must not, permanently, a more effectual mode of maintaining our cuunce- 
tion with India consist in sparing and fostering to the greatest possible degree the 
industry"^and means of the natives of that country ?—I should think so, certainly, to 
a degree, in which it may be calculated to promote the interests of commerce, and 
to extend the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and India. 

1707. You have been asked as to the necessity of'allowing individuals to accu¬ 
mulate fortunes in India; ar^ those fortunes so accumulated remitted home, or are 
they left to fructify in India?—For the most part they have been remitted to 
England ; but some have left a portion of their jiroperty in India to fructify. 

1708..Are* not they, so far as they go, a perpetual drain upon the industry of 
the natives of India?—They constitute, so far, a political debt, which must be paid 
vsooner or later from the produce of India. 

E1.—T. p p 
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1700. If no capital is invested in India, and tlie fortunes there made arc remit¬ 
ted home, does notit necessarily follow that that operation is a dram upon the 
resources of that country ?—The way in which property left in India is invested, is 
either in what is denominated Company’s paper, (Govennr^ent bonds,) or hi houses 
and other objects j when ultimately remitted it must be supplied from the resources 
of that country. 

1710. Since we have derived a large revenue from the territory tof India, 
amounting now to 20,000,000/. ahnually, canyon point to any great improvementsf 
in the way of public works, such as works for irrigation, ruads, bridges, or any great 
public works in the ( ountry, by which any marks appear of the benefits derived f rom 
our empire therer—Not from public works; that has generally been loft to the 
industry and skill of the native landholders. There has been one work of that 
description that has been of very great importance, the renewal of some canals 
anciently drawn from the Jumha in the north-west quarter of India, ij»?fich have 
been carried through a great extent of arid territory, and been productive of very 
great increase of revenue. 

1711. In that single and small sample, is there not evidence of the vast benq^ts 
that a paternal government miglit confer upon that country ?—1 am not aware in 
what manner the public resources could be applied in that way. All the lands 
being private property, it necessarily depends upon the proprietors of those lands to 
introduce such works and improvements as they filid best calculated to promote 
their own interests. 

1712. Docs the beneficial tendency 6f our government appear upon the Im¬ 
proved condition of the people in that country?—I think it docs. 

1713. In what part of India ?—Particularly where the permanent settlement has 
been established. 

1714. Do you consider then that their prosperity very essentially depends upon 
tlie manner in which the land revenue is fixed ?—I think so. 

1715. Have you had an opportunity of observing the condition of the people in** 
the independent Jaghires?—No; I never was in any of those. 

171 (i. 1 lave you had occasion to observe the condition of the people in the few 
states that yet remain independent of our government in India?-—No; my employ¬ 
ment has been almost always at the presidency, or with the Governor-general 
wherever he has gone. When I spoke of the improvement of the people, 1 did not 
speak from personal observation, but from gencriil knowledge. Under our govern¬ 
ment they have an advantage which they never cOuld enjoy.under their own.,.of being 
protected from all external invasion, and the seenrity of life and property, which 
they never enjoyed under any Other system of government, unless perhaps in ancient 
tiine.s, and under some distinguish.ed potentates, who flourished before tlie dissolutioJi , 
of tlie Mogvd empire; the Emperor Acber, for instance. 

1717. Do you conceive that the inhabitants ai'C sensible of those benefits which 
you have just enumerated, and that it does accordingly attach them to the British 
Governinent?—The body gf the people I conceive to be fully sensible'of the* 
advantages they enjoy ; that is not the part of the popiflation of Indhi that are 
hostile to us. '1 he class of persons that are dissatisfied, are those who have been 
removed from places of authority and power by our supremacy. 


171s. Have 
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1718. Have you seen a list of public works executed in India in j;lie several 
presidencies since the renewal of the East-India Company’s Charter in the year 
1813, as suejh list was presented to tlie Committee sitting last year, marked No. p, a’ 
in the Appendix to the lieport of the 1 Uh of October 1831 ?—1 have not happened 

to see it.’ * 

[Tfiesame was shown to the Witness.] 

1719. Though you have not previously seen it, yet from your cursory inspection 
of it now, or from your general knowledge of the subject, are you able to state what 
has been the aggregate expense of the public works there enumerated?-- The course 
of my service was not calculated to afford me the means of answering that 
question. 

1720. You cannot then state what proportion of the revenue of India has been 
expended in public works, as contrasted either with the amount received, or as com- 
jiared wiij^ any proportion which it might bear to sums expended upon similar 
works by the British Government at home?—-No, I am not able to answer that 
question. I see in this Ijst various works, such as roads and bridges, with which, 
being e.\ecuted when 1 was in India, I am acquainted ; but I understood the former 
question to refer to public works upon the lands in the interior of the country lor 
the benefit of agriculture. 

1721. To what body is delegated the legislation for India?—Each presulency 
has by Jaw the power of framing its own Begulations. The subordinate presidencies 
generally, I believe, submit their Regulations to the Supreme Government for con¬ 
firmation. 

1722. Do you mean that the subordinate presidencies are conipcllcd by law to 
submit their Regulations for the sanction of the Governor-general ?—Not by law, 
but I believe by an order of the Governor-general in Council, 'fhe occasions for 
the enactment of new Regulations at the several presidencies of course arise out 
of transactions and events as they occur. Tn Bengal all the public functionaries in 
tlie interior of the country have by a specific enactment the privilege of suggesting 
any new Laws and Regulations that may appear to them expedient. TJiese sug¬ 
gestions are taken into consideration by the Governor-general in Council, and if 
approved, a Regulation is framed accordingly. The public functionary himself is 
sometimes required to draw up and transmit the scheme of the proposed Regula¬ 
tion. Regulations are also sorpetimes framed under the immediate direction and 
superintendence of the supreme authority. 

i723j,Are they when passed,of necessity registered in the Supreme Court?— 
Not those that have relation to the interior of the country. 

1724. In what manner are those Laws promulgated when passed; how arc they 
made icnojvn to the natives?—They arc translated into the "native languages. 
'There is a Regulation of thet Bcn^l presidency, 41st, 1 think, of the year 
1793, which describes the pajticular mode in wh^ch Regulations shall be framed 
and promulgated. When printed they are transmitted to the several judges of the 
provin*cial, ziiiah, and city courts, and other public functionaries, both in English 
and in thS native languages. ■ 

172,5. Is there any collection of those Regulations kept?—Yes, regularly. 

E.i. —I. p p 2 1720. Would 
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1726. Would it not appear at first sight desirable that there should be one 
I) j))i I 3*2, general code of laws applicable to the government of India j^enerally — 1 do not 

N. li. P^'fmomfoiie, think that one code of laws could be applicable to all the three presidencies. 

1727. In what respect do iHedifferent presidencies so essentially differ ffora each 
other that the same system of law might not be made applicable to all of them r~ 
There must be differences of local circumstances whidh i^Ulfe different I-aws 
Regulations to be applicable to them; there are different tenures of land, for instance, 
under the several presidencies, and I can conceive a variety of local circumstance^ 
which may be applicable to one presidency and not to another. At Madras, tor 
instance, what is called the ryotwar system prevails Vl§ry generally, which it does 
not on the side of Bengal or Bornbhy. Therefore it seems to me that it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that Regulations should proceed, in the first instance at least, from 
the subordinate presidencies themselves, that is, a Regulation requiirfed for Bombay 
should be framed at Bombay, and the same at Madras, and the same in l^ngal, by 
the authority which is necessarily acquainted with ail the local peculi^ties and 
circumstances of each presidency. 

1728. Ih bis legislative aS well as his executive capacity, has the Governor a 

power paramount to that of his Council ?—Certainly not. ^ 

j 729. Have you considered in what manner a body might % constituted in India 
for the purpose of more satisfactorily executing so very serious a function as is 
implied in this unlimited power of legislation ?—I have not, and am not therefore 
prepared to give a confident opinion on the subject; but, on this first consideration 
of it, I am disposed to think that sucli^ body might' be constituted under the 
Supreme Government; I should, however, still consider it necessjiry that the Regu¬ 
lations intended for the subordinate presidencies should be framed there in the first 
instance, which might be submitted for revision to the Legislative Council established 
at the seat of the Supreme Government. 

1730. Supposing that a member conversant with the local affairs of each of 

the subordinate presidencies were to form part of the l^egislative Council consti- ^ 
tuted at the seat of government, would not that body, so composed, be qualified to 
take into consideration any suggestions that the Governor of the subordinate presi¬ 
dencies might make of any new ReguIatioG that he deemed to be requisite r—That 
would not, in my opinion, supersede the necessity of framing Regulations at the 
several presidencies themselves. I do not think that the mere delegation of an 
individual from each presidency would supply the place of that knowledge of local 
affairs which appears to me to be necessary to frame Regulations adapted to the cir¬ 
cumstances of each presidency. I think it would be necessary that the Regulations 
should originate aVtne presideimies where they are intended to operate, but they 
might be subject to revision. . 

1731. In what banner does it occur to you that it would be possible under the • 
existing state of,society in India to compose att adecfiiate Legislative Council, on 
whom should devolve the responsibility of making laws for our whole Indian empire? 

—That subject is new to me, and I have not considered it sufficiently as to bp able 

at once to suggest a scheme of that nature. , * , 

1732. Do any insuperable objections occur to your mind to the formation of 
such a council ? - I am not prepared to say that I perceive any insuperable objec¬ 
tions 
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tions to it, but I .question the expediency pf divesting tlic Government entirely of 
its legislative power. 

i73:3- been intimated by some witnesses before the Committee that it 

might be found .practicable to introduce to that Council the assistance of 'a certain 
portion of native, talent end knowledge j what occurs to you upon that suggestion? 

'—I think it is going too great e length at first. The native agency must be intro¬ 
duced very gradually, llie placing of natives at once in so elevated a situation 
would, I think, be proceeding nmch tpo rapidly ill the plan of employing the natives 
“more extensively than they are at present employed in the civil administration of 
the country; 1 doubt, indeed, whether'it ,wQuld be possible to find any native 
qualiHed to be a party in framing laws and r^ulations. 'I hey might, no doubt, 
afford on some occasions, the,aid of informa’tion; but that would be attainable 
withou|; their being associated as assessors in a council of that nature. I am dis¬ 
posed to think that the Sudder Dewannee Nizaijput Adawlut, vvith some legal 
assistam^ might be made an eflicient instrument for framing Regulations. 

1734. Would not their introduction into tliat Council, in your opinion, give con¬ 
fidence to the natives generally? — ! do not think it,would add in any degree to 
th« confidence already reposed by them in the Government. In my judgment it 
would be extremely objectionable to introduce a native into that situation at all, and 
I do uot imagine that he could be of any material service. 

1735 - Gan you state any specific danger that you would apprehend from such 
an experiment?— I should not say that there was any danger in it, but I do not sec 
the advantage of it. I think it would he placing the natives too high in point of 
rank and situation relatively to British ^huctionaries and British subjects, nor do 
1 conceive that natives could be found .qualified for the task of legislation; it is 
not at all consistent with their habits. 

173(5. You referred, in one of your answer;^ to the vast mass of public business 
that was transacted in the departments in India, and which is certainly not less in 
the departments at home ; has any mode ever oi^curred to you by which that 
increasing mass could be diminished?—It is a subject ^upon which 1 have often 
reflected ; indeed 1 have been naturally driven, d® reflect upon it by having, while 
a member of Council, experienced ihg orvejrwhelming and overburthening mass 
of business that came before us. The Government is overloaded with details. The 
principle of the remedy is obvious: a division of labour apd responsibility ; but 
the means of effecting it are not so apparent. Even ^0 long ago as when 1 lel't 
India, the machinery of govennnent was manifestly inadequate to the work ii had 
to perferm; and of course it must be still more so now. I speak particularly ot 
the Supreipe Gov'ernment. The question then is, how the Gdvenmieut can be 
relieved from a portion at least of the details of business which coipe before it. 
Tlvere is nothing so great and nothing so small tbpi, under the iwcsent system, does 
not require the intervention qf the supreme authority. The idea that 1 have enter¬ 
tained. is, that the subordinate functionaries should be invested with a greater 
degree of authority, so as to render it unnecessary for them to sulnmt the whole of 
their proceedings to the decision of the (Jovernment, which now is the case ; but 
I am not*prepared to suggest any specific plan for the accomplishment of that im- 
nortant object. 

1737. With 
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! ;37. ^^ith regard to tlic transmission to the authorities in this coimtry of llie 
very voluniinous matters of small detail that come before them, do you consider 
that it might be practicably to draw any line which should supersede the necessity 
of such very laborious investigation to so very little purpose ?--i confess 1 do not 
see the practicability of drawing any such line. So long as it is deemed necessary 
to exercise a control and superintendence over the proceedings of the govern¬ 
ments abroad, so long apparently must the whole of their proceedings be sent 

home. * , , '■ j . 

1738. 'Vhile you were in the government in India, was not an order issued to* 
all the residents, directing them not to Send the whole of the correspondence upon 
every subject, but to send a diary, and to send a list of the letters, and such of 
them only as were material to the diary J-^I recollect (being reminded of the cir¬ 
cumstanced that when 1 held the office of Chief Secretary, instructions wer^ issued 
to the resiilents to keep and transmit periodically to the presidency, a diary or precis 
of their correspondence, and td abstain from transmitting copies of such documents 
noted in the diary as were not of material importance. - 

/ You stated that yojti were connected with the Secret department when 
you were in India; does your experience lead you to believe that the Seqjyt 
jlepartment in Indhi is properly constituted for the purposes of despatch and 
secrecy f*—I have no reason to doubt that it is so. 


Mortis, 17* dk Aprilis, 1832. 


Sir James MacdoKALD, Baronet, in the Chair. 


NEIL BENJAMIN EDMONSTONE, Esq. called in and further examined. 

739 * there anything you to state to the Committee in reference to the 
evidence you gave yesterday 1 have ha<r an opportunity this morning of looking 
into the despatch respecting the conduct of the Indigo planters, to which I referred 
Yesterday, and have made two or three extracts from it, with a view to show more 
clearly the grounds on which I found my statement regarding the conduct and pio- 
ccedings of the indigo planters and their agents. ^ ^ 

1740. What w'as the date of the despatch from vvhich you made the extracts you 
allude to ?—These extracts are contained in the answer of the Court of Directors 
to the despatches ^oin Bengal on the ’subject of the indigo planters, and 1 have 
taken them from the answer, hot from the original despatches; so that I do not 
exactly know the dates. The letter to Bengal, answefing these despatches, is dated 

the 10th of this month. , ^ 

1741. Do you wish to make any observations to the Committee in,reg8ra w the 
answers you gave yesterday on the subject of Europeans occftpying land ki India ? 
— It has alwavs appeared to me tliat the admitting Europeans generally to hold 

^ lands 
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lands as proprietors and renters in that country, would ho calculated-'rather to ;;; “ 

interfere with and obstruct, than to encourage and promote the interests of the 
native landholders. It will not be practicable to impose an effectual restraint, either ,V. !>, 
on the namber or dcscrij)tion of the Europeans who, througli the opening now t-'.''/- 

aftbrded, may obtain a footing in the country. They will become the rivals and 
competitors of the native landholders, and progressively supplant thorn in the 
possession/)f their lands. The essentia! difference of character, habits, religion, 
language, attainments, modes of thinking and acting, customs, and prejudices, 
between the two classes, constitute an insuperable bar to their ever being united by 
the associations and connections of domestic life, or by any common bond of 
national interest and feeling. They cannot cokfefice and commix. 'I heio must be 
a constant collision between thCm, as well as betweenHhe Europeans themselves 
and then* respective agents and adherents; the ellcct of all which will be to create 
<lisputes 'And disturbances that must engage the almost exclusive time and attention 
of the local magistracy and police. This anticipation is strongly countenanced by 
the information we have receivetl relative to the proeeetlings of the comparatively few 
Emopcan8 already established in the interior of tire presicbnicy of Bengal us itidigo 
planters, and must consequently be aggravated Cy the unlimited admission of i’.uro- 
peans as landholders for general agricultural purposes, to which the door now seems to 
have been o])ened. Tbereports referred to show that their conduct lias had the ellcct of 
creating disturbance and disorder in the country where they have been located ; 
that it has been found impracticable for the magi^trates to control their conduct; 
and I must repeat my opinion, tlyxt if siith an influx of hmropean landholders a.s 
the arrangement involves be introduced into the country, it will be found indispen¬ 
sably necessary to establish a new system of judicature for the control of them. 

1742. The Committee understand that you have extracted from the answer to 
these despatches, such parts as you think tend to bear out the particular view you 
take of the subject?—Yes; it was with that view that I made those extracts. 

" * t 743 ' h’ fhe answer to the despatches very voluminous r —It, is very voluminous. 

The recorded reports of the conduct of the indigo planters and their agents appeared 
to me' to afford sufficient evidence of the truth Of what I have stated. 

1744. Does the despatch entirely refc^ to this question ?-“It does, exclusively. 

Finding it difficult to describe concisely the facts represented in the extracts which 
1 hold in my hand, I desire to refer to the detailed narrative contained in them, as 
bearing me out in the statement that 1 have given. “As magistrate of Nuddea, 

(says Turnbull) 1 have had some opportunity of witnessing the scenes of 
contention and strife ensuing from the various anti conflicting 4 ntere.sts to which 
that competition gave ri.s6. The disorders which then prevailed in that and the 
neighbouring indigo districts have, I believe,'nothing abated to tlje present day, and 
* they are certainly such as to call for tlie serkms interjmsitioii of (/overnmeut. 

From the moment of ploughing the laud and sowing the seed, to the season of 
reaping the crop, the whole district is thrown into a state of ferment; the most • 

. dat-iniSJ broaches of the peace ate committed in the face of our police officers, ami 
oven of the magistrateffn’mself. In ulter defiance of all law and authority large 
bodies of armed men are avowedly entertained for the exjiress pui-pose ol‘taking or 
retaining forcible possession of lands or crops ; violent affrays, or rather regular 

pitched 
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“ pitched battles ensue, attended with bloodshed and homicide ; our police estahlisli- 

' ments are cerrupted, and tlie darogluus are said notoriously to be in the pay of the 

.V. /»’, J'dnwitnlonp, planters, European or native, to secure their good ofiices.’* * 

/*'/- 1745* What is the name of the magistrate?—Mr. Turnbull; he is now a 

member of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut; he had been magistrate of 
Nuddea, which is distant about 100 miles above Calcutta. The magistrate of 
Dacca says, “ 1 will not here put on record acts which have come to, my know¬ 
ledge of the open daring violence directed to the destruction of rival factories; but 
will ask, where is the instance in this part of the country of the native zemindar, who, 
unaided by I-hiropcan partners or influence, has erected indigo factories, and suc¬ 
cessfully carried on the speculation, without being in the end either entirely ruined 
or obliged to admit bis poiwerful neighbour to share in his concern, or being him¬ 
self ])cr!i!ips cast into gaol for standing up in defence of bis own flights.” 
Mr. lioss states, that “ armed incii are kept by the planters to enforce/hc ryots’ 
contracts and Mr. Sealy, another officer, speaks of “ the number of aflVays tliat 
now annually take place for indigo lands, whicii are invariably attended with 
sevoic wouuditig, and frequently with loss of life, in consequence of,the planters 
entertaining bodicn of fighting meif for the express purpose of fighting their bafllcs 
on these occasions.” '1 hese are facts, independently of jny own observation and 
reflection, on which my opinion of the inexpediency of admitting Europeans gene¬ 
rally as settlers into the interior of the country, i.s mainly founded. Some of the 
reports, however, contain very favourable opinions of the personal character of tin; 
indigo planters ; notwitlistaiuling which, it appci^rs that the above are practices and 
proceedings of constant occurrence. 

These facts, if well founded, were, I presume, known to the government 
of Jk'iigal ; and knowing the existence of these facts, has not that government come 
to a determination that it is desirable to permit Europeans to hold land upon long 
leases.' -They liavo so ; and it appears to me to be likely to produce an aggrava¬ 
tion ol’ the evil. I eon.sidet’ it to be our primary duty and obligation to sidopt every- 
incasiive calculated to elevate the natives, and to promote their interest and jjro.s- 
perity ; and I think it is acting in opposition to that principle to introduce into 
the country a numerous class of persdns <vho, from the nature of their objects and 
pursuits, will have interests opposed to those of the native landholders, and iVom 
their national character, station, influence, and connexions, must necessarily obtain 
an ascemlaney over them, wliieh they are likely to employ for purposes adverse to 
the prosperity of the native landholders and tenants, and to the tranquillity of the 
country. It would be absolutely necessary, as already observed, to make*such an 
alteration in the adramistratioA of the laws as would be calculated to control this 
body of Europetyis. In fact, where a comnumity of Europeans is established, 
Dritish institutions must follow; the effect of all which seems to me to he the pro- 
.secution of a system for promoting the intetests amTadvantages of British subjects 
at the expense of those of the natives. Our forbearance liitherto in abstaining 
from all interference with the rights and possessions of our njttive sibjects,, 
securing to them the full exercise of their religion and their laws, and aseisting and 
encouraging them in the prosecution of the arts of industry, has been, I conceive, 
a principal means of attaching them to our government: the measure of adiriitting 

. Europeans, 
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Europeans, without limitation* to hold lands in the manner now proposed, or as —~ ™ 

I should rather say, allre^y determined, seems to me to be a total departuro from 
that line of pblicy. , ' . < N. B. K^omOme, 

1747. *To whftfe propoftion of the places in which indigo plantations are est^- 
lished do the ej^tracts you have quoted refer ?—-The districts of Nuddea and Dacca 
Jellalpore; but the practices , and scenes described in those extracts appear to be 
general, i 

* «748. You have stated that jt has been found impossible for the local magistrates 
to control the conduct of the European planters, and further that it would be 
necessary to that end to establish a new system of judicature; has any recommen¬ 
dation to that effect proceeded from the Bengal government?—Not to my knowledge. 

174q, Has the Court of Directors fotmd it to be its dktty, in justice to the natives 
.HO suffeiWng, to send out any orders to such effect?—Certainly not. By the esta¬ 
blishment,of a new system of judicature t mean the introduction of British law 
with all its machinery into the interior of the country, which I should regard as an 
evil of great magnitude, and which indeed could only be effected by a parliamentary 
enactment. ’ 

1*750. Has the Court of Directors found it to be its duty to disapprove of the 
introduction of granting leases of land to Europeans, as sanctioned by their govern- 
raent in Bengal r —Thdy strongly censured the Bengal government for adopting 
a measure of such paramount importance without previous reference, as well as for 
allowing Europeans to hold leases without any security against the abuse of the 
privilege ; the majority of the Coj^rt, however, concurred in sanctioning the grant 
of leases, subject to, certain conditions and restrictions, and with a limitation as to 
the duration of the leases. The local government of Bengal actually adopted the 
resolution of permitting Europeans to hold lands on leases of Cki years; the Court 
of Directors have limited the term to 21. I, as a member of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, entirely disapproved of that measure* dnd did not concur in it, and I stated 

* tuy reasons. 

1751. In what possible manner does the limitation of the term of occupation to 
21 years instead of 60, tend to mitigate the ^vils which you have represented as 
arising out of the occupation by Europeahs do not think that it is calculated 
to remove them ; a door has been opened, which it will now be difficult to close. , 

1752. Then the Committee understand that on this point both the local govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, the Court of Directors'at home, aud the Board of Commissioners 
at hom<^ Jiave dissented from the opinions introduced by yourself?—My opinions 
were submitted tO the Court when the question came under discussion in the form 
of a proposed das|>litcli to Bengal. The sanction given to the measure under ceitain 
limitations may perhaps have been given under a conviction that,, as it had already 

* been adopted ini Bengal, it was not possible to withdraw from it without public 
inconvenience i some of biy cdlleagues did not concur in ,the measure, even as pro¬ 
posed to be modified, any raOire,than myself, and a dissent was entered upon the 

. proceedings oi^ the Court, to which reference can be had if necessaty, 

1753- These opinious have not been acted on by either of the three governing 
bodies ?~The establishment of Europeans as landholders in that country is a mea¬ 
sure Entirely novel, and has only been brought under tho consideration of the 
K.I.- -I. Q Q » authorities 
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authorities'at home, and has reeeiTed their sancttou nader the qualiBoation and 
restrictimis I have mentioned* within these three years. 

1754. The system in India, «p to the present time, having been ioOndod upon 
the exclusion of Europeans frmn holding lands in India ?—iYes, except to the extent 
of 50 bheegas (about 17 acres); / , 

175,5. And the present being an experiment for the first time introduced 

The mecMure appears to have been introduced' not experimentally bdt absolutely, 
and I consider it to be a measure pre^ant with evil. • 

1756. This limitation of the pm-iod of granting leases io^ ai years, will of course 
place it in the power of the Court of Directors to alter this system at an earlier 
period than they would be able to do at the end of 60 y^rs, if it Was fopnd inex¬ 
pedient to continue it?—*>Hthink that hhving been*once admitted, it will be found 
very difficult to alter the system } I do not think it pr#cti<^le to recede, ‘without 
producing great eomplaints on the part'of those who may have embarked in large 
concerns under the encouragement of the local government. 

1757. You have stated that the occupation of land by Europeans must l>e 
followed by the establishment of British institutions ; will you state to the Cominijj^ee 
why Europeans so voluntarily settling themselves should not be rendered amenable 
to the provincial |u<Ucature of the country r —I do not think that the local judicature 
is calculated to control their conduct, and experience seems to me to have shown 
that it is not. 

1758. Will you state what you mean by the expression British institutions?— 

J mean principally the British laws; the British system of judicature, with all its 
appendages, 

1759. You would consider that, on a trial by jury, part of the jurymen should 
l>e Euroiwans?—^Yes, I mean the trial by jury ; the introduction of British law and 
the English language. 

1760. When you state that the ocoupatiou of land by Europeans is injurious to 

the natives, do you mean that where it has been hitherto tried it has had the oifece» 
of displacing the native cultivators?—Not the mere cultivators; I think that the 
European will necessarily enter into competition and collision with the natives, 
landholders and manufacturers, sai^ ti^terefore to th^t. extent will eventually displace 
them. , .. , 

»7(5-1. The question refers to the mere cultivator, to the ryot?—He will not 
displace the ryot; but it has been found, ill the case of the indigo planters, that the 
ryots have sometimes been very much oppressed by them ; that they b^ve been 
compeHed against their melination to cultivate the indigo plant and to receive 
iidvances ; instances of this species of O}>pre8sion are stated in the despatches I have 
referred to. , « , ,, * 

1702. Have you read the evidence taken before House of Lords in 1830 on 
this inquiry ?—1 have not. 

I7t53. Has not the oocupataon of land by Europeans rather acted as a ftimufus 
to industry, apd iuereased tile demand for native labour?—-I; should tlllnk to. 
a certain extent it must have done so, but the natives haVte not; hithfHCflD been at 
a loss obtain ©mploynmnt fopm land. The indigo maatifocturers have no 
doubt paid higher rents, and so far have encouraged native industry. 

% 17(54- you 
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1764. You say tlmt it has been the duty of the GoTernuient rather to assiit the 

natives in prosecuting the arts of industry f^ink tliat has been the object and 
general tendency of our administration, our Regulations, and our conduct with regard 
to them.* » 

1765. Will you inform the Committee how and where the Government have 
assisted the natives in prcraecuting the arts of industry F—i-By the security that is 
a6^rded t» life and property, by the moderation of the assessments, and their per¬ 
manent limitation where these have taken place, and by the protection that the 
natives enjoy under the British Govm’nment from external invasion and internal 
insurrection, and by removing all obstacles to the free application of labour and the 
free enjoyment of its produce. 

1766. What grounds have ^ou for suj^osing that life and property of the 
natives has been better secured under the British Government than under their own 
native government r—By the establishment of independent tribunals of justice, 
which under their own government had no existence. 

1767. Does not every Mahomedan history with which you are acquainted, or 
eveyj a native history written in English at Bengal within the last bo years, 
familiarize you completely with instances of j>erpetual opjpression on the part of 
their rulers, before the British acquired any territorial dominion in India?—I have 
no doubt that is a just description of the general character of the native adminis¬ 
tration for some time anterior to our possession of the country. 

1768. Do you consider the introduction of skill and capital into a country, or 
the assumption of the whole civil and military power of a country, together with 
the whole of its territorial revenues, to the exclusion of the natives in a participation 
in the administration of the government, as the greater evil ?—So far from the 
introduction of skill and capital into the country being an evil, I consider it to be 
a great benefit, and I think under proper limitations British skill and capital may be 
very successfully employed, and to a certain degree lias been so; what 1 object to 
is the infiux of Europeans in such numbers and in such a manner as must have the 
injurious effects I have described., 

1769. Are you aware what is the total munl^r of Europeans actually employed 
in India in the indigo cultivation I cahnot venture to speak to that. 

1770. Are you aware what is the revenue derived from the number of Europeans 
employed in the indigo factories ?—I am not. 

1771. Are you aware what is the amount of revenue derived from that source? 
—I am*iiot. I could have no knowledge of these subjects since my return from 
India, but what I might have derived from the records in the India House, aiid 
I do not recoiled having seen any statements of the kind. 

1772. Are you acquainted with the district of/I'irhoot ?—I never resided there. 

1773. You cannot ther©foi|i say whether in that district there is any appearance 
of increased wealth and comfort among the cultivators?—Not from my own know¬ 
ledge and personal observation j but I have reason to know the fact, as 1 well 
remeiSber that the zemindar of Tirhoot was remarkable for the excellent manage¬ 
ment of his lands; billt the i^at improvement in this and other districts I am 
disposed to attribute mainly to the fimitatmn of the public demand upon the 
land. 

-I. aazt * 774 * Did 
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^ , 1774. i)id not these ijerpetual disputes arise fronj the eircurastapee of the 

^ uncertainty of the boundaries, in the cases of the indigo plantations: jou talked of 

li. tlvere being conflicts and shedding of blood, did they not generally arise, not from 

fcy the circumstance of the cultivation of indigo, but the uncer|ainty of the boiwidiiries ? 

•—I think it is stated, ip the reports accompanying the despatches on the subject, 
that they are occasioned principally by the rynts receiving advances f^om different 
persons for tbe same crop, when each of the parties making the advances endea¬ 
vouring tc enforce the fulfilment of his contract by means of an armed force, con* 
flicts and alfrays ensue. I am speaking from a perusal,of the papers. 

1775. Does not that arise more from the peculiarity of local circumstances than 
from any defect in the conduct of the cultivator of indigo ?—It seems to arise from 
the avidity of the ryots tt.Viveceive money, and from’the proceedings of the servants 
of the manufacturer, 

1776. Are not they generally Europeans who make the advances that? you are 
speaking of r—Yes, through their dative agents. 

1777. If the persons who made the advances were natives, do you think the 
same result would follow?—Native manufacturers would be much more easily ^m- 
trolled by the local judicature. 

1778. In such instances as have occuned from the misconduct of the indigo 
planters, are you aware whether it has arisen from the employment of improper 
persons in the agency of the factories ?—'I'he course of my service has not admitted 
of my being intimately acquainted with the details of all these proceedings. What 
I have been stating is derived chiefly from a perusal of the despatches lately received 
on that subject ; but my opinion with regard to the prejudicial effects of the admis¬ 
sion of Europeans generally as landhoklers into the country, is )iot derived from 
these communications, although I think it is very much supported by them. 'I'hat 
opinion arises from a general knowledge of local affairs in India; from my 
acquaintance with the habits, character, and peculiarities of the natives j and from 
observation and reflection; but I do not pretend to be personally acquainted with the* 
management of an indigo factory,. I have never been in a situation to acquire 
a personal knowledge of them. i . 

1779. Has not the present sy^tcnf of Exclusion qf Europeans very much nar¬ 

rowed the means of selection which they can have p,f European agents at these 
factories?—1 have not seen any observations nor heard any complaints on this 
subject, nor have 1 sufficient knowledge of the system to form a judgment on 
this point ., 

17S0. In Nnddca are all the indigo planters Europeans, or are there any Mus- 
sulnians ?—I know there arc natives who possess indigo factories and carry on 
the manufacture.. ‘ . 

1781. If tvvo native planters had made advances to the ryot, would not they 

each have asserted their right to the crop, the same as two Europeans would have 
done ? --Certainly; but as 1 said before, I conceive that the local tribunals aye 
fully capable ofeontroffing the natives, but that they are not efficient 411 contA)lling . 
the conduct of Europeans. • , 

1782. Why could not they be ffiade efficient to that objectP-^llie bi^h tone of 
the European character itself, the influence and connections tli^t a British subject 

of 
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ofany rank in sOTkty necessarily acquires In the country, his bein^ generally , on ^ 

terms of friendship with the local functionaries, a feeling of superiority over the 'ilL! 

natives, and the inferior degree of respect which an European is apt to entertain n. b. FAmumoue. 

for the focal tribunals aj compared with those of his own nation, are all adverse to 

it. It is stated in the reports before referred to, that the natives are often actually 

afVaid of bringfhg' Aeir complaints against Europeans before the magistrate. But 

under ceitaih limitatidhS kiid restrictions,, and for special purposes, far from being 

adverse to the establiShjhent>of British subjects in the interior of the country, 

1 think that Europeans of capital and character may very beneficially be allowed to 
settle; not however as proprietors of estates or renters of land for general agricultural 
purposes, like the native sjemiqdars, as seems now to have been permitted, which 
1 cannot consider as at all advisable, biit oft the cohtrar^Vfiregnant with evil; but 
for the introduction of new objects of culture, of improvements depending ujion 
British skill, energy, and enterprise. v 

1783. Reverting to the topic of the govermnent establishments in India, will 
you state to us what advantage to the public service appears to you to result from 
corvducting so much of the public business of the country through the medium of 
boards ?~Tlic object of the establishment of boards of course was to relieve the 
Clovernment from the burthen of details, and provided the members of the board 
are efficient and well qualified for their duties, that object is advantageously accom¬ 
plished. The superintendence, for instance, over the collectors of revenue, seems 
to me very expediently lodged in the Board of Revenue. It would be impossible 
for the Government to keep up a correspondence with all the individual collectors; 
tliere must be some intermediate functionaries to cOn((uct the detiiils. 

1784. What other boards exist in Calcutta besides the Board of Revenue?-— 

'I'he Military Board, the Marine Board, the Board of Salt and Opium, and the 
Board of 'IVade. 

1 yS./j. Does it come within your knowledge whether the individual members of 
the several boards do take an active part in the conducting of public business?— 

While I was tlicre I had reason to believe that they did so; but the president usually 
takes the lead in the business, as is the c^pse, I believe, in all boards. 

1786. The president and the secretary, I presume, are the official members?- 
'Ehe president is the officiating member, assisted of course by tlie secretary. 

1787. What advantage or disadvantage would, in your opinion, result from 
concentrating several of these departments in one head, rather than in having their 
responsibility distributed among many members ?~Praetically, no doubt, there 
would be great advantage, provided the person so appointed be fully qualified and 
capable in every respect of discharging the duties Of the situation ; but I conceive 
that it would be so extremely difficult to secure the seiwiees of |«.‘fsons so eminently 
qualified, that it would be always necessary to have tlic assistance of other members, 
and that not only for the benefit of counsel and advice, but also for the advantage 
of a {^ivision of labour, one member taking one branch of business, and another 
member another, as I believe is us^mlly practised, and to provide likewise for costs 
of sickness or necessary absence. A further, benefit attaches to the constitution of 
a board, namely, that it admits of one of the^inembers proceeding (as used actually 
to be the* case occasionally), vested with the powers of the board, to visit the several 
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<7 Aoril 18^2 collectorships^ whilst thfe rehiaindfer continued iat the jjt^sidency to carry on the 
: _ ■ ordinary duties of tW depftrttnent/ 

N. n.hidmomtont^ 1788. That observation applies solely to the Revenue Board?—I was speaking 
of the Revenue Board; the Military Board is constituted upon a very tiifferent 
principle. ' 

1789. Upon what ground is the Board of Salt and Opiuiea detachfd from the 
Board of Revenue?—I believe because the business was found too bu^ensome in 
addition to their other duties, and also because salt and opium are branches of 
revenue so very important as to have been thought to require a special and exclusive 
superintendence. I believe these are the grounds on which they were separated. 

1790. In a governmer^ircumstanced as the Indian government is, does it not 
appear to you pccuUarly'timrable that the executive powers of the government in 
that country should be concentrated as much as possible in the hands of one indi¬ 
vidual ?—As a general rule or prinwple, I think so certainly. I consider'the con¬ 
stitution of our Indian governments to be well adapted to the character, habits, and 
feelings of the'natives of India j the concentration of authority in the hands of 
one individual (which I conceive is essentially the actual constitution of the Indiau 
government, and is regarded by the natives to be literally such) harmonizes with the 
form of governmSent to which from the earliest period of recorded history they 
have been accustomed, and is calculated also to secure that vigour, promptitude, 
and decision which the annals of British India have shown to be so necessary and 
so efficacious in the ever recurring emergencies of our situation in that country. 
The existing constitution of our Indian government is also that which seems more 
than any other susceptible of being guided and controlled by the authorities at 
home; an^ object certainly of the highest importance when we consider the vast 
distance of our Indian possessions from the mother country, and the great extent 
of power necessarily vested in the hands of the local administration. 

1791. What other checks appear to you desirable upon the authority of the 
person exercising the suprenae power in India, than those which are to be found in* 
a well-defined system of laws, and. in the controlling power of the authorities at 
home ?—I have always been accuslthni^ ^ consider that the power vested in the 
hands of the members of council constitutes a prp^r check to a certain extent 
upon the Governor-general. I think it is salutary' #at he should be subject to 
that degree of restraint under which he acts in consequence of the share possessed 
by the members of council in the government of the country, and such I always 
understood was the intention of the Legislature when the existing form of,govern¬ 
ment was established, the Governor-general being left at the same time to act 
on his own responsibility in cases of emergency or great politick importance i 
so that he has tne*bencfit of efficient counsel and advice, whilst to a certain extent 
a check is imposed upon his conduct, without his, being withheld from ^ting 
independently of his council on occasions essentially affecting the public interests 
and safety. 

1792. Is it not in the nature of such a constitution as the executive government • 
to daily impede the course of public business ?—By no means, in my ohinion, to 
an extent that in any degree counterbalances the advantages derived fronj.such 

a constitution. ' * 
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1793. We will the individuals uow composing the councils of the 

Governor«geperal appointed rather to discharge legislative than executive duties, 
and to act, it necessary, upon certain occasions in the nature of a privy council to 
the ,Govijmor>general: ^vFould it be your opinion that under such a state of things 
the ledslative powers would be better provided for, and the executive government 
workc« more expeditiously and more advantageously to the public interest?—It 
appears tg me that in a government so constituted as that or British India, it is 
not expedient entirely to separate the legislative from the executive branches of the 
administration, I do not think they can be entirely separated without impairing 
the efficiency of the government. 

1794. By legislative power, I mean the power of framing laws for the local 
government in India?—A separate council might no d» nhtJ >e formed for that pur¬ 
pose, but I am of opinion that any laws so enacted should still be subject to the 
confirmsftion of the Government itself j but for the mere practical purpose of framing 
Regulations, I think a separate body might b^xpcdiently former!. 

1795. Would you explain to the Committee wnat you mean by the confirmation 
of Government?—I mean the confirmation of the Governor-general in Council. 

1796. Do you mean that in the event of the formation of a legislative council, 
the Governor-general in Council should have a veto in the laws there propo.sed and 
enacted?—1 think it is expedient that he should; the subject, however, is so new to 
me that I ought not perhaps to deliver an opinion so precipitately. I would rather 
desire to deliberate more maturely on the subgect. 

1797. In what year were you elected a Director?—In October 1830. 

1798. How soon after did you become a member «f the Committee of Corres- 

g )ndence ?—It was only in April of last year that I became a member of the 
ommittee of Corre.spondence. 

1799, During these 1 1 years after your return from filling the important station 
you held in India, on what committees of the India House were you appointed ?— 
“According to the established practice, I became a member of the Committee of 
Shipping in the firat instance, and then by gradual rise I became a member of the 
Committee of Buying and Warehouses, and afterwards, as already stated, a raembor 
of the Committee of Correspondence. ^ The rise in the scale of the Direction 
depends of course on vacan^es and casualties. Under one of the bye-laws, no 
jKjrson coming from India can be elected a Director until two years after his 
rctnrn j I did not therefore become a member of the Direction immediately after 
my arriyal in England, as the question implies; I was elected two years and 
a quarter after. 

j 800. Are you aware upon what principle the regulation in the Court is founded, 
of succesfflon by seniority to the Committee of Correspondenc^e?--! conceive 011 
this principle, that by tliat imeans every Director has an opportunity of becoming 
practically acquainted with hvery branch of the Company’s affairs much more 
efficiently than he otherwiW possibly could. 

i8%v. What opportunities do the Committees, for example, of Shipping and 
WarehouBes afford a Director qf becoming acquainted with more important matters 
of the govesumetit of Inffia ?“-As a memfe of the Court, when the Court meets 
he has an opportunity of discussing any subject that is brought before them : for 
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instance, Mien drafts or reports come from the Coipmittee of Con'cspondencc or 
other cominittees, on political or any other subjects, they are laid before the Court 
for the conaideratiop of the members ; and each member, whatever his station, 
has then the opportunity of perusing them, and all the documents connected with 
them, and making himself fully acquainted with the subject; so that by these 
means he is qualified to discuss the subject when it is brought forward for 
decision. ' 

1802. Practically that is the case, is it?-—Yes, it is so. U is at the option, of 
course, of each of the Directors to take such share in the liscussion of any subject 
as he may think proper. .'<ome take more And some less. Some are in the habit 
of reading the collections of papers which usually accompany the drafts of de¬ 
spatches or other docunvi jntg jaid before the Court for approval, and thereby making 
themselves fully acquainitea with the details of the subject; they arc not tlffercdbre 
precluded from obtaining that knowledge to which the question refers, by tlic system 
that is established. 

1803. Might it not happen that individuals who have filled high stations with 
great reputation in India, return to this country at a period of life that makes it 
highly undesirable that they should serve an apprenticeship of 10 years in a slip¬ 
ping or warehousing committee before they are admitted into the important part of 
the administration of tlie C’ourt of Directors?—No doubt an individual returning 
from India under the circurnstanc'cs described could be of more immediate use if 
introduced into the committee in which subjects connected with his own course of 
service are primarily discussed ; at the same time I am inclined to think that upon 
the whole the present system works well, for the reason I have given, namely, that 
by means of it a Director becomes j»ractically acquainted with every branch of 
affairs, whilst he is not precluded from afl'ording the benefit of his more recent 
knowledge and experience by his being attached to a subordinate committee. 

1804. By the constitution of the Court of Directors, as it exists at pre.scnt, is the 
junior member of such Court eligible to the chair of the Court as much as the*«« 
senior member?—Yes, he ineligible, certainly; but it is very unlikely to happen 
that the junior member should be appointed to the chair of the Court, 

1805. It is, however, a matter within -the competence of the great body of the 
Court to select the individual to fill their chair ‘wljq^ whether he may have been 
a member one, ten or twenty years, may in their judginent be best entitled to the 
chair?—Certainly it is. 

180O. The Committee understand that the functions of the government of India, 
so far as the Court of Directors are concenicd, may be considered as bdund up 
with the Court generally, but that among themselves the Court for their own conve¬ 
nience divide these functions into different committees corresponding to the dif¬ 
ferent departments*of the state of India; is that a right view Tliat is the correct * 
view. * 

1807. It is understood by the Committee that the chairman and deputy-chair¬ 
man of the Court of Directors are, er o/^b’o, members of all commit|ees, and iffdm , 
their station have the direct control, or at least a leading inf uencein eyety depart¬ 
ment of Indian administratid'n, as far as the Court of Directors lA co^comed; is that 
so ?--They have. As the organs of the Court, and as ihe brgiijs of each 'com¬ 
mittee 
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inittcc when they think proper to preside at those committees, they nec<^ssirily take ^ 
the lead ; but the Committee of Correspondence is the committee in which the 
chairs usually and ordinarily preside; they attend other committees only when y. 
questions of peculiar iniportance are to be discussed. 

1808. Considering then that the two chairs,, whom in your last answer you 
described 4 s organs of the Court, must be members of other committees officially, 
and canqdt while in the chair attend regularly to such committees; do you or do 
. you not consider that in such circumstances an advantage is derived from these 
individuals having passed up through all the successive committees, previously to 
their taking the chair in the Committee of Correspondence, being at the same time 
in the chair of the (’ourt?—Most certainly so. 

1809. '1 here being at the siimc time no bye-law or orhcjsJegal impediment on the 
part of the Court, to the selection of any individual to the chair, if he should be 
pre-emitiently qualified in their judgment to till it?—There is no such impe¬ 
diment, 

iSio. And the ('oramittee understand that the despatches are open to every 
member of the Court, whether he be a member of the Committee of Corrc.spon- 
debce or not; and that practically many members of other committees do read all 
the despatches submitted to the Court ?-—Every member of the Court has access to 
despatches and documents of all kinds that are not secret. 

1811. How many classes of committees are there ?—There are three general 
committees, with subdivisions. 

1812. What public advantage results from there Ifcing so large a number of 
Directors as 24?— 7 ’hat it faeilitatfs the transaction of business, by their being 
divisible into committees, and also it seems to me to afford a latitude for the 
introduction of various qualifications that are useful and necessary. 

18113. Do you think in your opinion that the substantial business of the India 
House could not be conducted with a dimini.shed number of Directors ?—I w'ill not 
go so far as to say that I am not aware that the exii^tiiig number of Directors is 
calculated to clog and impede tile progress of business; it does not appear to me 
to do so in practice. . 

1814. Supposing the East-India Company was to divest itself altogether of its 
mercantile character, I presiume that there would be an end of committees of 
shipping, warehousing, and so forth : under such circumstances, by what number of 
Directors could the public business of India be in your judgment satisfactorily con¬ 
ducted ?.—There is no doubt if that was the case that a considerable reduction in 
the number of Directors as well as in the establishment might be effected. 

1815. In the event of its appearing to the Legislature desirable that the 5u|>ply of 
young men destined to fill the civil offices in India should be provided from some 
other source or by some other mode than at present, what injury in your opinion 
woidd rcKsult from the remufteration of a Director being in the shape of salary 
instead of that of patronage: for instance, whether it would lead to a different 
description of men being appointed?—I do not think that any injury would result 
from thc» change. Oh the contrary, I am rather disposed to think it might be an 
improvemeut, as it would constitute a stronger obligation on the individuals ap¬ 
pointed to ittend to their duties; and if the existing system of election were con- 
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tinued, I ‘do not think it would lead to a different description of men being* 
appointed, unless the salary were so considerable as greatly to extend the field of 
competition. * 

1816. Do you consider it might probably happen that a limited number of 
Directors so appointed would feel, it more imperatively their duty to take their full 
share in the transaction of the duties of the Court?—It appears to me, it would 
impose practically as well as morally an additional degree of responsibility upon 
them. 

1817. I would ask you generally, whether upon any of the points to which you 

have been examined by the Committee, or on any others which they have omitted, 
any suggestions occur to you that you consider it important to the object of our 
inquiry to state to the Comn yttee ?—l am not prepared at this moment to suggest 
anything in addition to vXat 1 have already stated; but should anything further 
occur to me J will submit it to the ^ mmittee in writing. » 

Sabbaii, 9 ^ 5 ° die Jwiii^ 1832 . ^ 

James A. Stewart Mackenzie, Esq. in the Chair. 


Mons. L’Abb^ JEAN ANTOINE DC 130 IS, called in and Examined. 

♦ 

i8i8. Were you long in India?—I arrived in India in 1792, and leflt in 
1823 ; I was about 31 years in India. 

ikii). In what capacity were yOu there ?—As a Catholic Missionary from Paris, 
(dcs Aliftsiom Etranghen), but belonging to the Propaganda Society. 

1820. What part of India were you in particularly ?—Tanjore, Carnatic, and 
Mysore. 

18:21. What is the present number and state of the Catholics throughout India? 
—In answer to that question, I will briefly statq, that owing to several reasons which 
have been fully unfolded in my former works, chiefly in that entitled “ Letters on 
tlve State of Christianity in India, &c.” which is befbris the public, tlie Christian 
religion has visibly been on the decline during these past 80 years. When I arrived 
in that country in 1792, in the capacity of a missionary, I was credibly assured by 
the old missionaries 1 found there, that before that tiraO the number of native 
Catholics in the peninsula, to the south of the Krichna, was far above i,oo6,oao: 
the actual number cannot be determined with a positive precision, but it may be done 
by approximation. During my abode*of more than 30 years in India, I endea¬ 
voured to ascertain, as far as possible, what was the present number of persons of 
tins de.scription, and I believe that there is no exaggerfitbn in carrying their dggre-^ 
gate number to about 600,000: about 160,009 will be found in the island of 
Ceylon, and between 400,000 and 500,000 in the several provinces pf the south 
01^ the peninsula ; howevet, the greatest number amongst the latter live, on the 
iMalaiiiir, coast, from (loa to ('ape Comorin, including TravanWe; and from the 
information 1 received from several respectable quarters, I bdteve that the' number 
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of Catholic Christiam inii tliat tract of country , amount to above 300',000, the 
reraaiiulcr are disseminated over the provinces of Madupj Carnatic, Mysore, and 
Deccan. • * ! ’ 

That, numerous body of Christians have for their chief religious guides eight 
bishops, visf. four titular bishops who are appointed by the court of Portugal, and 
four bishops; in partihm injidelium, with the title of apostolical vicars, directly 
apjmiated by the Holy Sec, without the interference of any temporal power. 

^ The titular bishops appointed by the court of Portugal are tlie Archbishop of 
Goa, the primate, and the bishops of St, Thom6 near Madras, C’oehin and (han- 
ganore on the Malabar coast; the two latter bishoprics have been vacant during 
these past 40 years, tliey having no reveiiues for their support, and the Portuguese^ 
government not being disposed, it appears, to pay,bi$liops living in couiitrics 
submitted to a foreign power. ' 

Tlie four apostolical vicars appointed by the Holy See ai-e stationed at Pondi¬ 
cherry, Verapoly near Cochiu, Bombay and A^ujra; the former is a Frenchman, the 
three latter are Italians. ^ 

lu general the Catholic bishops appointed by the Holy See in Asia, and even i»i 
Prwtestant countries where the spiritual authority of the Pope is disrogurdca!, as in 
lingland, &c., bear the title of apostolical vicars, oeing ordained bishops, and liaving 
the true episcopal character ; they are what is called bishops in purtibus iiijidvliian, 
the titles of tlieir bishoprics being derived from ancient bishoprics in Asia Minor or 
ill North Africa, before the overtlirow of the Christian religion in those countries by 
the Mahometan invasion, d'hns the titles of bishops in pnrtibm are merely 
nominal, their real episcopal sees being either reduced to ruins or entirely occupici! 
by infidels. The principal ditterence between titular bishops and bishops in par- 
tibwi, or apostolical vicars, is that the former, after having once received from lisc 
Pope the canonical institution, can no more lose their spiritual jurisdiction or be 
removed from their sees without their consent, unless they should fall into heicsiy, 
.while the apostolical vicars depend at all times on the Pope, who can at his will 
revoke or suspend their spiritual powers, and order them to cease their religious 
functioovS. 

Each bishop is assisted by a numbcr.,of priests proportionate to the extent of 
his jurisdiction; most of those priests are natives of India, educated by European 
ecclesiastics in seminaries established lor the purpose, and ordained by the bishops. 

1822. What system would you advise the British Government to adopt for the 
purj)ose of improving their moral and political state?—I will confess that this 
questioti'is more intricate and much more embarra.ssing than the first. It cannot 
be denied that, generally speaking, the Christians in India are held in a state of 
contempt by the bulk of the population ; bgt they are no more, and even less so, 
than the Alahometan and other natives who have embraced a foreign religion, as 
die Christian religion obligeaithc natives who have adopted it to renounce most of 
the usages and practices which the Hindoos consider as imprescriptible, and as 
formfog the indissoluble ties which unite them together: those among them who 
have embrace'd it are/onsidered as forming no longer a part of the sOdal body. 
In consequence of this prejudice, in most countries, among others on the Malabar 
coast and at the island of Ceylon, the Christians have, like the Malioinotans, 
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fonned a'separate ,social vbo4y, living without molestation according to the rules of 
their religion, pel peaceaWy carrying on the several trades and professions common 
to all other Hindoos, wi||fut the diiference of religion affecting tkeir temporal 
interests or their social intercourse with the generality of the Hindoos. 
not admitted, it ki^rne, to the familiarity of the latter in general, but in general 
intercourse of society a full scope k given to their industry, and there k no kind of 
trade or profession in which a due proportion of Christians are not engaged. 
Many among them are chiefs of villages, and live respected. When phnehayets, 
are convened to settle disputes and other matters not belonging to religion or 
regulations of castes, the Christians are summoned as well as other Hindoos to 
attend them j and although despised and kept at a distance in the familiar inter¬ 
course with the other Hindoos, to the best of my,knowledge never any )>o]iticaI 
incapacity has been in^ffiSea upon them anywhere in India on the score («f their 
religion: and under the Hindoo and Mahometan princes the doors to fivii and 
military offices were always opened Vo persons of merit among them, without regard 
to their religion. I am fully awiire that there exists a strong prejudice against 
them among a great many Europeans, who are disposed to consider them as the 
very worst of the Hindoos, and as surpassing the hitter in dishonesty; but frtim 
a long personal and attentive observation, I am thoroughly convinced that so far 
from this being the case, if an impartial inquiry was made ou the subject in morality, 
probity and honesty, the Christians would get the better over the other castes, and 
the balance would be greatly in their favour. I do not mean that a great propor¬ 
tion of rogues is not to be found amidst them, but it is proportionally less than 
among the other classes of Hindoos. Many among them liave been admitted to 
places of trust under the British Government, and I know jiositively that they have 
ntost lOf them discharged their duties with fidelity, and to the entire satisfaction of 
employers. 

That owing to several causes more fully explained in my former works, chiefly in 
that above quoted, the Christian religion has not yet produced its full effects ou the. 
minds of the Hindoos who have embraced it, I am not disposed to controvert; but 
that it has produced no effect at all, and has left the Hindoo converts in the same 
^tat.e iu which they were, or perhaps worsjj than before, is an untenable paradox, 
wfbkh will be disowned by every impartial and honest; observer. I am aware that 
my testimony on the subject may be questioned by many persons, and attributed to 
a partiality or bias to which my prolession of missionary among the Hindoos during 
a period of more than 30 years must necessarily have exposed me. I have not the 
preten.sion to be above the weakness common to most inen, to be partiartowards 
the jiersons who interest us in a particular manner ; but as a proof that my profes¬ 
sion has not entirely blinded me, or i;endered me over-partial towards my former 
dear Hindoo disciples, 1 appeal to all persons who may have perused my works. 
Have 1 disguised or tried to excuse their faults, their wees, or their defects ? Have 
I not been rather too plain, too explicit, and too candid on the subject f All that 
I can say k, that the foirness and candour of my statements have made me psany 
enemies among the very Hindoos, and several other classes of^^people* ‘ 

Meanwhile the religious and moral condition of the native Christians might be 
materially improved it their religious instruction and moral education were hatter 

attended 
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attended to, and, above all, their religious guides were placed above the state of 
penury, I raay say of beggary, in which they generally live. It is well known that 
most of them have nothing else for their support but the scanty assistance of their 
distress^ flocks, who are genemlly reduced themselves to a state of great poverty'; 
and their priests, in orddt to procure for themselves absolute necessaries, are reduced 
to the sad and almost unavoidable necessity of making a kind of traffic with sacra¬ 
ments, and 'to debase themselves in different ways, with the loss of their dignity and 
independence. In order to ol)viate so great an evil, I would propose to sl\elter the 
clergy from the horrors of indigence, by giving to every bishop a salary of at least 
600 rupees a year; to every European missionary having under his charge a congre¬ 
gation of at least 3,000 native Christians and above, a salary of 300 rupees a year, 
with an additional salary of 50, rupees a year for a catechi||;; and to every native 
priest having under his charge a congregation of at least 3,000 natives, a salary of 
200 rupees a year, with an addition of ,50 rupees for a catechist, with an injunction 
to require nothing from their flocks for the adi^iistration of sacraments, under the 
penalty of losing their salaries. As the wants m the Catholic missionary arc few, 
I think that those sums, however moderate, would enable him to live independent. 
In order to improve the education of the Catholics, it would bo highly advan¬ 
tageous to maintain a wcll-quaiifled schoolmaster, under the superintendence of 
each missionary having under his care congregations to the amount of at least 3,000 
Christians, on a salary of five or six rupees a month. 

At the same time, I cannot sec of what utility are those four titular hishojis 
appointed in India by the court of Portugal; still less can I guess at the right of’ 
Portugal to appoint bishops in the British dominions; as well could the King of the 
Prench claim the right of appointing the bishop of Quebe<;, under pretext that 
that bishopric was founded by the French when they possessed Canada. Four 
bi.shops in partihus, or apostolical vicars, whose maintenance is cheaper than tliat 
of titular bishops, would be suflicient, in my opinion, to discharge the episcopal 
, duties among the Catholics of India. One should be stationed in the island of 
Ceylon, another for the Carnatic and Madura, two for the Malabar coast, and a fifth 
is judged necessary for Bengal and Hindostan. A negotiation to this eftcct could 
he opened with the Holy See, whose concyarrence is indispensably necessary, and no 
circumstance is more favourable than the present one for the purpose, all the 
bishoprics in India, at least three of them, being vacant; and measures might be 
taken to prevent Portugal from filling the vacancies until new orders. 

Another measure 1 would advise should be, as soon as circumstances allow 
it, to Mve in future the four or five apostolical vicars appointed by the Holy 
See for India exclusively chosen amongst English or Irish born priests, assisted 
by two or three of their countrymen, beginning with the island of Ceylon, as 
containing the greatest number of Catholic's. 1 am of opinion *that this arrange-, 
ment would be conducive to the good of the country, ancl produce the best effects. 
1 know that the native Catholics of India are, in geWeml, anxious and would be 
proud«to have religious guides belonging to the nation which rules over them ; 
'and this cjrcuihstance wpuld contribute to render the Catholics more respectable. 
An Enj^lish or Irish apostolical vicar should at first be appointed for the Ksland of 
CeylcmT whose religious wants arc great indeed. I know from good authority 
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that the Doly See is anxious to place a bishop there, but it is necessary.for that 
purpose to have the conctirjrence of the British Goverament, and of the Arch-, 
bishop of Goa, under whose spiritual authority tlie island is placed, aitjd who would 
not see wiiii indifference so large a part of his flock withdrawn from his^ religious 
power; but ail things would be satisfactorily adjusted 5 >y negotiations with the 
Holy See. I think that such an urrangenieat would be highly conducive to the 
welfare and prosperity of the island, and I have been proud to find that« gentleman 
of rank, who has admini.stered justice during many years in the island with so much 
credit to himself, and so much benefit for the inhabitants Sir Alexaudor Johnston, 
who is well acquainted with locdities, and with the character of the inhabitants, 
coincides in the same opinion with me, 

1 owe apologies f'qj^ha incobei'ent style and grammatical errors of my .state¬ 
ments in a language witK which I am but very imperfectly acquainted ; but I have 
judged tliat my evidence in bad English would be preferred to anotherjn a little 
bettor French. ^ 

]823. In your answer to the second question, you have referred to the expe¬ 
diency of tlie British Government giving salaries to European missionaries ; has it 
or has it not been the uniform practice of the British Government 10 give»any 
sanction to the propagation of Clyistianity among the people under it,-? control ?- 
It has never been tlie practice of the (Jovernment to interfere at all in the propa¬ 
gation of Christianity j the interests of religion have been left to themselves, and 
whenever any wrong Has been sustained by the missionaries, that wrong has been 
redressed by the Government, as I myself have experienced : the interference of 
the (./overnmont 1 consider would be rather hurtful than beneficial to the interest 
of religion. In recommending any salary for the Roman-catholic missionaries, 

1 have considered that they are without any funds other than those contributed by 
their own poor flocks, whereas other worships are in part supported by funds raised 
elsewhere; in some ca.ses by tithes, in others by portions of the harvests in the 
country, and by considerable lands. 1 shoidd still consider tlie interference ^ 
Government, except to that limited extent, injurious. 

1824. What <Io you mean by the word tithes?—I mean a certain portion of the 
crop i a share of a crop for the religious worship waS; considered a tithe. 

1825. When doe.s the portion of the produce of a crop arise as a right to be 

enjoyed by the Roman-catholic missionary, by tlie Protestant missionary, by the 
Syrian priest, or any other class:—This applies, 1 ought to say, only to the 
dominant religion of the country, that is to say, the Hindoo. When I have men¬ 
tioned that the Government give no pecuniary assistance* I must make art observa¬ 
tion : ill two or three instances I made application, by means of intermediatory 
magistrates, to the Government, representing the state of the chapels, tlie expense 
of catechists, the repairs of the chapcls, and several other disbursements, for the • 
candles and so fortli. And once when I was in the Bararuhal, I obtained an allow¬ 
ance in respect to those expenses, aud also iu Mysore ; and in Mysore I obtained 
an annual ailowance or grant of 30a rupees for the same purpose. ^ : 

182G. What was the nmne of the apostolical vicar at Pgndicherry, during the* 
latter part of the period of your residence there ?—His name was Louis llcbcr. 
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Reverenti JOSEPH H. BATTEN, D, D., Principal of the East-India College, 

IJaileybury, called in and examined. 

1827. How long and in what capacity have you hcen connected with the East- 
India College?—Since 1805 ; I was then appointed one of two professors in the 
classical department, but was 'not to be called in Hill J^lie number of pupils 
should elceced 40* The college opened in February 1806, and I commenced my 
duties in August 1806. I remained professor till January 1815, when 1 w^as ap¬ 
pointed Principal by the Court of Directors, theV^jointment being confinnod by the 
India Board, and was required lo continue my lectures in the classical department, 
in addition to the dinies, but ou the same salary, as Principal. In that capacity 
I hafe remained ever since. 

1828. What was the design of that institution^ and what was the original plan of 
that education which it was intended to supply ?—'I'he design of the East-India 
College was to supply a want, which had been felt and acknowledged by the govern¬ 
ment, both in India and at homo,—the want of qualifications in the great body of 
the civil servants, commensurate with the extent and importance of their actual 
functions. There is a Minute in Council of the Marqui.s Wellesley, of 1800, 
quoted by Mr. Malthus, in a pamphlet, entitled, " Statements respecting the Fast- 
India College,'’ 1817. Of this Minute the following extracts are found in the first 
and second sections of that pamphlet, pages 6, 11, 16 and 17. 

P. ('). “J’o dispense justice to millions of people of various languages, manners, 

• usages and religions; to administer a vast and complicated system of revenue, 
through districts equal in extent to some of the most considerable kingdoms in 
Europe ; to maintain civil order in one of the most populous and litigious regions 
in the world ; these arc now the duties of»the larger portion of the civil servants of 
the Company.” 

P. 11. “ The civil servants of the East-India Company, therefore, can no longer 
be considered as the agents of a commercial concern: they are, in fact, the minislcrs 
and officers of a powerful sovereign ; they must now be viewed in that capacity, 
with a reference, not to their nominal, hut to their real occupations. Their duties 
ait! those of statesmen in every other part of the world; with no other characteristic 
differences than the obstacles opposed by*an unfavourable plimate, a foreign 

* language, the peculiar usages and laws of India, and the manners of its inha¬ 
bitants, * 

P. 16. “ The projjortion of the civil servants in Bengal who have made a con- 
.sideraWiC progress towards the attainment of the qtialifications requisite in their 
several stations appears great, and even astonishing, when viewed with regard to the 
early disadvantages, embarrassments, and defects of the civil service. But this 
proportion will appear very different, when compaiod with the exigencies of the 
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! 2 Jill 18' 2 the Tftagrtifcade of these ptovinces, and with the total number of the civil 

* " ^ ' servants which must supply the succession to the great offices of the Government. 

Hpv. j. tL iLiften, “ It must be admitted, that the great body of the civil servants iif Bengal is not 
"• !>• at present sufficiently qualified to discharge the dutie^ of the several arduous 
stations ih the admlnistrtition of this empire ; and that it is particularly deficient 
in the judicial, fiscal, financial and political branches of the Goverm^^t. 

“ The state of the civil sewces of Madras and Bombay is still iiahre defective 
than that of Bengal.” ^ . 

There is also a speech of the late Mr. Grant, in a debate at the India House, 
February (ith, 1817, reported in the Asiatic Journal for April 1817. In this speech 
he declares that the Court of DiihiCtors, in reducing the grand collegiate establish¬ 
ment which the Mapquis Wellesley (in pursuance' of the views above stated) had 
founded at Fort William, did not act upon a less enlightened policy, or a feebler 
conviction of the necessity of an improved education for their civil serviants ; but 
thought that they could attain tlip^ame end, not only at a much less expense, but 
ill a much better manner, at home. To prove this, he quotes as follows from 
a despatch drawn up by the Court of Directors in 1S02 ;— 

“ Whatever European education is deemed proper for our servants, w? arc 
decidedly of opinion they should veceive in Europe, and that their application in 
India should be confined chiefly to the study of subjects properly Indian ; we have 
therefore in contemplation to establish such regulations at home as shall afford tlic 
means of their acquiring, with classical and mathematical instruction, the elements 
of those branches of science most useful in our service abroad.” 

He proceeds to assert, “ that even before Lord Wellesley went to India, the 
want of an appropriate institution in this country for the instruction of young men 
destined for the service of the Company abroad was felt, and the outlines of a plan 
of education proper for that purpose (nearly, such a plan as was afterwards 
adopted) suggested.” 

He likewise quotes a ll eport of the Committee of Correspondence of the Court 
of Directors, dated October 1804, to the following effect:—“ As the Company’s 
civil servants are to be employed in all the different branches of the administration of 
extended dominions, it will be readily admitted that» as far as may consist with an 
early entrance upon the duties of active life (also ve?^ necessary in their case), they 
should receive an education, comprehending not only the usual course of classical 
learning, but the elements of such other parts of knowledge as may be more 
peculiarly applicable to the stations they have to fill. Independent of the. improve¬ 
ments which they may receive from establishments in India in studies properly 
Oriental (improvements which cannot commence till some years of youth are already 
past), there is a .most important period of life to be filjed up before they leave 
their native country. In that period their principles of every kind are to be formed 
and their minds cultivated : it is the only period theit destination will allow for the 
acquisition of European literature and science; and, in a word, on the use which 
is made of it must depend, in a very material degree, their future .character and, 
services. It is not then to be doubted that they should not be left to such 
chance of acquisition as the routine of public or country schools may, under .all the 
varieties of situation, tutorage, example and other circumstanceU incident to persons 
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collected from every part of the United Kingdom, afford them. There flight to Imj 
one course and standard of appropriate education for them; and to tins end, one 
place of instruction. T here they should he trained with care, and required tq^give Rev. 
proofs of real proficiency ; in order to which they should bo subjected to the test of 
strict and impartial examination, a test hardly to bo looked for in all the different 
inodes and 4 (^grees of their present education. Nor ought it to be the only object 
of such a system to form good servants for the Company ^ the system should aim 
..Iso at milking them good subjects and enlightened patriots. T hey are to leave 
their native country at an early age, to pass many years of life among a people 
every way dissimilar to their own; their sphere of action is placed at a remote 
distance from the parent state j they are to manage interest.? of the highest value 
to that state; and our vast acquisitions there, witlv the jepntinually increasing 
numbei* of Europeans in those territories, tend to strengthen their attachment to 
that quaater. It is therefore of importance that the young men, before their 
departure, should be imbued with reverence a?id love for the religion, the constitu¬ 
tion and laws of their own country; and henw the plan of their studios should 
comprehend some elementary instruction in those most essential branche.s of know¬ 
ledge. These branches will also be best learnt before the young men have launched 
out into the world, which, without such instruction, they would do unfortified against 
erroneous and dangerous opinions.” 

The plan of education by which it was proposed to supply the want thus felt and 
acknowledged by the authorities both abroad and at borne was ujion the principle 
of the above Report. It combined provision.? for an enlarged European education, 
with the rudiments of some of the Oriental languages; the Euro]»eau education 
embracing, besides the classical and mathematical instruction usually given to the 
junior part of the universities, the elements of the sciences of political economy and 
law- In short, it supplied very much that kind of education which Mr. Elphinst one, 
in his recent evidence before the Lords' Committee, (para. 2419 and 2521) has 
.})ointed out as most material for the civil service, (although he doubts the expe¬ 
diency of a particular college on purpose:) 

“ 2419. I think it would be better if in England their attention was directed 
more to the knowledge which could be acquired only here, than to native 
languages, that can be better learnt in India; and particularly to political 
economy and the general principles of jurisprudence (not English law, but general 
jurisprudence). Perhaps it would be better if instead of being confined to any 
one collide, they were taken from any college where they could get a good educa¬ 
tion, addTsubjected to a very strict examination before they were sent out.” 

2521. T hey might perhaps, with advantage, also be instructed in the grammars 
of the native languages ; and those who choose, in ISauscrit and Arabic, which arc 
dead languages in India as well as here. But all other knowledge, peculiar to 
India, is better acquired on* the spot 5 while much knowledge is attainable in 
England, which can never afterwards be obtained in India.” 

‘ 1 mm informed also that l\lr. EIphin.stone is not the only civilian of high talent 
’ and situation,’ lately raturned from India, whose views of the education required 
for tbp civil service, though carried to a greater extent, correspond in kind with 
4 hose of the above plan. 
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1S29. Xjonlij Hot such an education have been obtained without a special insti¬ 
tution ?-—J- feel confident it could not, at the time when the college was founded. 
Oriental languages were not then taught in any seminary in England with which 
1 am acquainted. The ordinary schools of the country stopped far shorj: of the 
scientific and political part of the education required, thoifgh they could ho doubt 
have supplied admirable classical scholars- In the universities tli^inselves, the 
regular course of studies before the first degree did not embrace polin^l economy, 
Iiistory and law; studies which there arc still recommended to be deferred tq 
a later period. And tlie detention of students even so lorg as the first degree, at 
the university, was thought to be quite incompatible with an entrance on the civil 
service of India, at an age sufficiently early for that service, according to the 
opinions then entertaii|pd. • 

1830. M'hat are the principal features of the system by which that plaif was to 
be carried into execution ?—llie c?ollege was placed under the charge of a prin- 
cij)al and several proi'essors, having appropriate departments of instruction. The 
principal, besides the general sup^intendence of the college, took that of specific 
religious tuition ; and, together with the professors in holy orders, was expected 
to preach in the college chapel. The other departments were thus distribirted ; 
classical tind general literature, including English composition, was divided between 
two professors. The lectures in this department were not designed to teach the 
elements of Greek and Latin, but to apply tjlie knowledge of these languages 
brought from school to a manly course of classical reading. They were upon the 
plan of those given at the universities, particuiarly at Trinity College, Cambridge j 
rather md voce examinations than lectures from the chair. 7\iiother department, 
that of mathematics and natural philosophy, was also divided between two pro- 
fcssor.s. 'I'he instruction here given was in the same manner, on the plan followed 
at Cambridge, but carried to a much less extent. So far the college pursued the 
system of education which it found established at the English universities. The 
next department had more immediate reference to the peculiar destination of tha 
students, and to the early demand upon them for legal and political knowledge, (of 
which they would have neither time nor means to acquire the principles after 
leaving England) : modem history and political economy being assigned to one 
professor, (Mr. Malthus) j law, including genersd, polity and jurisprudence, to 
another. These lectures also were practically a species of ex,aminations; the pro¬ 
fessors reducing their instruction to a catechetical form, and referring to a text-book; 
from which, and from the comments of the lecturer, the student had to prepare his 
answers. , The Oriental department, under two professors, with native aslistauts, 
was designed, at first, to include lectures on Hindu literature and the history of 
Asia, as well as in the Oriental languages; according to the following .statements 
in the “ Preliminary View of the College,” 1806: 

“ After having thus provided for the acquisition of learning in general, it is 
further intended to furnish them witli the means of instruction in the elements of 
Oriental literatm e. For this purpose they will not only be taught the rudimwnts’of, 
the Asiatic languages, mpre especially the Arabic and Persian, but be made acquainted 
with the history, customs, and manners of the different nations of the^ East. 
Among the variety of studies which may be pursued with peculiar advantage m this 
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^ country, it is not to be expected that any very great portion of their thne can be 
aJlotted to the acquiring a knowledge of the various languages of the. East; but it ’ 
is presumed that the main object of the institution will be attained, if the students h<?v. 
be well grounded in th^ rudiments of the two laugtuigos already specified, and that 
on their lea,yjng the college such instructions be given them as may enable them to 
prosecute tlk|J,r Oriental studies during their passage to India.” 

Such were the essential departments of instruction. There were also French, 
drawing, and fencing masters connected with the establishment. The students 
were to be admitted at the age of 15, on nomination by a Director; hut not without 
first passing an examination in the Greek Testament, in two f.atin ela.ssics, ami in 
the elements of arithmetic. Public examinations in the subjects of the several 
lecture's, after the models of those at the great colldgcs of the universities, also 
formed an essential part of the system ; but no exact test wms then fixed for the 
qualificafion of a student leaving college for Ijidia. 

1831. Did the system undergo any material .qjiange prior to the Act of Parlia- 
incut introduced by Mr. Wynn in 1826?—Several changes, and some of them 
impjprlant: one change immediately after its institution. 'Flic Oriental })rofes.s(jr, 
who was to give lectures in Hindu literature and history of Asia, was allowed to 
substitute the teaching of the Sanscrit and Bengalee languages. This alteration, so 
far as regarded the former language, brought the system of education at the College 
nearer to the views which Mr. Elphinstone has taken of the stibject in his evidence 
before the Lords’ Committee, as above quoted. But it was attended with the loss 
of what may be considered equally or more important for the civil service, instruc¬ 
tion in the history of India and its inhabitants. It had also the effect of introducing 
a demand for more than two languages, and thus of increasing the proportion of 
Oriental studies. It is not necessary to trouble the Committee with nnnor 
changes in other departments ; the general effect was improvement, e.spcciaJIy in the 
examinations. Theie is, however, one change proper to be mentioned in the prin- 
’ cipal’s department. Direct theological instruction by lectures was given iq>, as not 
producing the effect expected from it, some years before the resignation of the first 
principal. When I was appointed his successor, 1 wa,s reqnir('f! to continue my 
classical lectures j and from that time tlasre has been no prmision for divinity lec¬ 
tures, properly so called. The defect has been in some? mens ure supplied tbrough 
the classical department. A portion of the Greek 'Testament, with appropriate 
collateral reading, under the direction of the professor, forms invariably a subject 
of the lectures given to the junior students. This course, together with the preli¬ 
minary examination in the four Gospels at admission, secures so far a knowledge of 
the sacred Scriptures in* the original; and my own lectures to the senior students 
are so conducted as to involve, more or less directly, the study pf C^nristiau writers 
of eminence (such as Paley, Butler, &c. &c.) upon lit vclatlcn and its evidences. 

The pulpit also of the college cliapel is filled by tlm principal and professors 
themselves. 

• 'ITfere has •been a complaint of the want of more direct lectures on religious 
subjects. ' The present*system has the good effect of giving a taste for these sub¬ 
jects in connexion with classical literature; but a regular course of reading upon 
the evidences and principles of religion, under the superintendence of the principal, 
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(restored his original province), might be introduced with advantage, if.enforeed 
by an adequate test at a final examination, 

, Other changes in the college were that of the age of admission frDm 15 to 16, 
the latter itself too early an a^e for securing previous attainments, or habita suitable 
to the institution ; the requisition, by Act of Parliament,*of two yeais’ residence 
there ; the introduction of an improved code of laws by the Court and India Board, 
in which the power of expulsion was given to the principal and profei^rs forming 
ttie College Council, and the Bishop of London was appointed visitor to Ihera and 
to the students. 

Another change was the institution of tests, upon which subject I would beg leave 
to quote from a “ Short Sketch of the Established Course of Studies at the East- 
India College,” drawn*up by me in 1826: * . 

“ In 1814, when laws for the government of the college were framed by th 5 autho¬ 
rities specified in Act 53 Geo* 3, c. \ 55 > a test was established, by which every stu¬ 
dent was to have his proficiency ascertained before he could obtain his final certificate. 
This tost is confined to the severalX)riental languages required for the presidency to 
which the student is nominated, and is thus described in the regulations: ist. Writing 
the cluiracter peculiar to each language in a fair and legible hand. 2d. A tlioriftigh 
acquaintauee with the terms of grammar, as used by the Persians and Hindus. 3d. 
yV competent knowledge of the rudiments of each language, 4.th. Reading, trans¬ 
lating, and parsing an easy passage of each of these languages; and if Sanscrit be 
one, furnishing an analysis of it. 

'i he College Council, in 1816, suggested the propriety of adopting an European 
test also, ‘ an humble one, just sufficient, to show that the student would not be 
allowed wholly to neglect the European departments, and to confine his exertions 
barely to a preparation for the Oriental test.’ Accordingly, in January i8iy, the 
following Regulation passed : ‘ No student shall be entitled to the certificate neces¬ 
sary to his appointment, unle.ss, besides passing the Oriental test, he shall obtain 
the testimony oi' good prq^icienci/ in one department of European literature, or of* • 
pr(^icictivp\n iwo at liis last examination pi'evious to leaving the college.' 

‘‘ It is evident that the above tests respect only ^he minimum of (jualification ab¬ 
solutely necessary to be secured before a student* can obtain hia certificate, in order 
to prevent an absolute waste of time when at college, and an utter incorapetency 
for his duties on leaving it. Their effect, therefore, is limited to those who are in- 
tluencod by no higher motives than fear and necessity, whilst the actual exertions of 
the great majority are excited by the other parts of the system, and are in proportion 
to their hopes, not merely of passing the tests, but of obtaining those rewards and 
distinctions which are attached to industry and merit in the several departments.” 

1S32. What has^ been the effect of .Mr. Wynn’s Act upon the college, and, so 
far as yon arc aware, upon the civil service.^—The Act of 7 Geo. 4, c. 56, was 
professedly an expedient for the purpose of supplying •a number of writers, more in 
proportion to the demands of the Indian service than could be furnished by the 
college according to the provisions of the former Act. It operated in^two ways ; it 
substituted an examination without residence at the college far the collegiate course, 
and it shortened the c(»llegiatc course in certain cases. The effects of the ojut-of- 
door examination were partly detrimental to the college, and partly otherwise; detri¬ 
mental* 
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mental, the contrast between successive collegiate tests and examinations, both " 
‘ European and Oriental, required at the college, and the minimum o£ qualification 
sufficient forthe London Board j a contrast most invidiously felt by those detained Rev. 
at the ccrfle^, and producing discontent and alienation, especially in its senior stu¬ 
dents; detrimental too Jo the college, by the contrast between the expense of edu¬ 
cation ther0V nnd that sufficient to procure the limited attainments necessary for 
passing the Board; whereas, if it were requii’ed to obtain elsewhere instnictioii, at 
all commensurate with the combination of European and Oriental learning supplied 
by the college, and due to the demands and provisions of the civil service, parents 
would certainly find the cost at least equal to the expen.se of residence at Hailey- 
bury, an expense below that of an university, or of an eminent private tutor. 

On the other hand, the collegedias felt some advantage*!!! lossng the odium of exclu¬ 
siveness, as well as in having an outlet for students, whose continuance there would 
be injurious to its discipline, though their ofences may not have been marked 
enough to warrant their final expulsion. In fuct^several of the persons who have 
passed the London Board were withdrawn, or sent from llaileybuty. Upon the 
service I consider the effect to be, with one exception, detrimental; first, by 
omiCting in the “ plan of examination” (otherwise in many respects satisfactory) any 
demaiul of an elementary knowledge of law and political economy ; and secondly, 
by taking, as a minimum, qualifications which scarcely exceed those required for the 
first admission to the college, and thus, in fact, admitting little more tlian ordinary 
school education as a substitute for an enlarged plan of n)anly instruction grafted 
upon such an education. This will appear by reference to the “ Blau ” and “ To.st;” 
of which the latter, as originally settled, is as foilow.s. Subsequently an Oriental 
Test has been added in two languages, Persian and Hindustani.' 

(Test.) 

“No candidate will be deemed qualified unless he be found to possess a competent 
" 'knowledge of the Greek Testament, and of some portion of the woi ks of at least 
two of the above-mentioned Latin authors (Livy, Cicero, Tacitus and Juvenal), the 
particular works to be selected by the candidates, subject however to the previous 
approval of the examiner ,• and also of th{sprinciples of grammar, the coinraoa rules 
of arithmetic, vulgar and decimal fractions, the four first books of Euclid, or the 
elements of algebra, including simple equations : it being understood that superior 
attainments in either of the departments of literature or science comprised in the 
foregoing plan of examination shall, at the discretion of the examiners, be coiisi- 
dered to compensate for some deficiency iji other of those departments. Tliese are 
the minima of qualification. The candidates so qualified will be classed in the order 
in which they may reach higher degrees of attainment, and su^h classification will 
determine the relative rank i!i the service of the candidates when appointed writers.” 

Thus the London Board elimination, notwithstanding the Icaraing and integrity 
of its conductors, has tended to bring down the qualification for a writership. .Since 
, Mar^h 1829^ of 34 persons vtfho have passed through the London Board, no o!ie 
has baen*in the first oiass, and only eight in the second; the rest being entirely of 
the third class; showing the tendency of a mere test to run rapidly down to its 
minimuTn as a standard. The lowness of this inininmm has also rendered it almost 
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impossible/or the college to raise its own ultimate tests during the time, frotat the 
invidiousnt’s^ of the contrast as felt by the parties respectiv^y subjected to each. 
To the above defect is to be added the substitution of mere testimonfals for a pro¬ 
bationary course of conduct as at the college, affording a test of charactefli' not to 
us and the public only, but to the students, one with another, materi^ly affecting 
the value of their friendships and connexions in India. Again, the Qthef result of 
Mr. Wynn’s bill, a quicker triinsition through the college, has been, |h tny opinion, 
decidedly detriinentiii both to tlie college and the service. It takes away the best 
men of the college just at the time when it would be most advantageous to them¬ 
selves and to the rest that they should stay there, depriving it of thC example of 
senior students, and of adequate competition in the several terms; moreover sub¬ 
jecting the college to.be judged of, in India, b^ the'qualifications of persons 
educated on a forced and mutilated system. To counteract the evil, the professors 
have done something, perhaps as ipuch as they well could, by impo^ng such 
demands upon students leaving prematurely, as it was, in their judgment, proper to 
exact, consistently with the low ultimate test statutcably required of those going out 
regularly. This is a very imperfect check j and India appears of late to have iy^fien 
overstocked with civilians not detained long enough in Eurojie for their sound jind 
jUTinanent qualification, in consequence of the hurried discharges from the college, 
as well as from the London Board. In stating that I thought the Act 7 CJeo. 4, c. 36, 
detrimental to the service, 1 mentioned one exception. The exception is that of 
the prize writerships given by Mr. Wynn, competition being the secret of securing 
the qualilication required. That qualification in the case of the university prize¬ 
man was, I understand, eminently displayed in the service. In the case of schools, 
the persons chosen^ thence necessarily required further education in those sciences 
wliich are more peculiarly taught at the college j for instance, Ilatley Frere, chosen 
from Westminster scliool as a prize writer, and a very distinguished classical scholar, 
afterwards proceeded to Haileybury, and there acquired that knowledge, without 
which he would not have been qualified, as he has since proved himself to be, for* 
the civil service of India. 

1833. Has the college had to contend with any peculiar difficulties ; and have 
you any considerations to offer in answer to the objections which have been alleged 
against it, especially to those which have been lately urged?—It has had to contend 
with many difficulties: £ii*st, the novelty of the institution, with no association of 
feeling in its i'avour from parents, &c. &c. &c. having been educated there; a diffi¬ 
culty which would liave been felt in any case, but which has been aggravated at the 
F.ast India college by a dispo.sition to consider it as a tax, a burthen, and a hazard, 
OH the part of those who had been long accustomed to look to patronage, unqualified 
by a»iy similar test of attainment and conduct. Again, mistaken view's and expec¬ 
tations respectitjg it, even from its patrons themselves, as if it could effect its 
object, both moral as a place of probation, and intellectual as one of qualification, 
without many failures, and some sacrifices. Hence surprise at tho.se sacrifices, 
when re(juircd, and interference with the college respecting them; and-though they 
were made by the Court of Directors, very honourably to themselves, in nhe first 
instance, and though alrerwards, on finding it difficult for them to continue*that 
course, tJie Court aLo honourably gave up to the college the power of expulsion, 
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there still remained, in other quarters, a disposition to interfere, and to. follow up- 

every painful exertion of discipline with outcry, exaggerations, and appeals to the ^ 

j)ublic. 'rhua-a prejudice was produced against the college which naturally affected Rev. J. IL funtf,: 
the students themselves j some of whom, not liking to goto India, and others, o. d. 
seeking to escape the coflsequcnces of their own misconduct, saw a hope of effecting 
their object^|hy disturbances, which would produce a re-action from without. .Such 
disturbances, however, at least all of a general nature, have ceased for years; the 
Ij^st in if 522 ^ not being in fact general, but disapproved by the great body of 
students. From that time the power of the college discipline has been compara¬ 
tively well established. There was, indeed, a reasonable hope on the part of its 
conductors of its having overcome those and other difficulties, till the Act of 182b 
shook and mutilated the whole collegiate system. Another (Jifficulty was the insu¬ 
lation (?f the college at Haileyhury, thus removing its authorities from the support 
of other icollegiate bodies, and its students from the means of correcting their 
opinions by comparison and salutary varicty'of intercourse. This difficulty still 
remains, but it. carries with it some good as v? 5 ell as evil; keeping temptation 
to vice and to brawls in towns more out of sight and immediate reach of the 
inexperienced and well-di.sposed, though it shuts up a body of youths by them- 
selvd's, without a sullicient safety-valve of amusement, and tempts them to resort 
for it by expeditions to the neighbouring towns. 'I bis evil, it appears to me, would 
be imicli mitigated by an increased age in the students; a change which, besides 
other advantages, would go far to remove another very material difficulty, that of 
adapting the same collegiate discipline, which suits the older students, to persons, 
many of them schoolboys in age and habits. A further difficulty is the luirdshiji 
of being judged by one rule and working according to another; and hence obji't- 
tions, ai ising from the want of a certain and definite standard of judgment respect¬ 
ing the college. These ohjections proceeded first from those who had very 
inadequate ideas of the kind of education required; who wished nothing beyond a 
school, and objected to the university-kind ot scholarship, and air and expense of 
a collegiate institution. These objections, 1 would liopc, arc in a great measure 
gone by ; if not, they are sufficiently answered by the considerations which have 
been already alleged. .Secondly, from tho^c who considered it osseutially an OrienUd 
seminary, and pronounced upon it exclusively according to its power of enabling 
youths to enter immediately on the public service in India. This is quite unjust; 
we have seen that the Oriental department was not originally intended to do more 
than to ground in two languages, and to enable the young civilians to prosctaitc 
their stbdies on the voyage : and latterly, although the Oriental instruction ha.s 
been extended so as ISo bear a greater proportion to the European than originally, 
although it has supplied the service with inainy most distinguished linguists, and has 
in its professors and their assistants the means of reaching any extent required, yet 
its average working must neoessarily have rc.spect to its tests. Now these tests are 
sufficiently large in their demands to affect the attention which would otherwise be 
give» to European studies during the short time of' residence, yet they are not 
sufficient for the purpose of qualifying all who barely pass them for immediate 
entrance on the Indian service. Of an opposite kind to this objection is that 
which considers the college as forming an Indian clan. It is not, however, found 
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I, to have thfit effect; on the contrary, Afr. Elphinstone {Evidence, 2422) “ tJiinks 

- ’ u y -.{‘J* j.jjg young*men from Haileybury have generally a prejudice against India and every- * 
liev. j. H. Batten, thing connected with it.” These opinions may be set against each other. In fact, 
n-1>. the college, by giving what may be called a public-school feeling to persons pre* 
vionsly educated in private, or at inferior seminaries, operates to render that portion 
of the students more like English gentlemen educated at our great national schools 
and universities; while at the same time it corrects the separate partisanships of 
those, schools, and sends out to India not so much Etonians, or Wcstmhisters, aji 
Englishmen; or, I should rather say, perhaps, considering the large proportion of 
students from Scotland, as Eritons. Even, however, if it had some of the tendencies 
to an Indian caste which have been attributed to it, there would be a compensation 
in its enabling those who are destined for the Indian service to form friendships,— 
at once a strength to that service, and a solace to themselves when separated from 
their native country. t)n the other hand, if something of an anti-Jnoia* “preju¬ 
dice,” such as Mr. Elplnnstonc supposes, be really carried with them by the young 
men from Haileybury, it would ffirobably be found in an equal, or. rather greater, 
degree among Englishmen of that age brought up at any other place of public 
education in this country: as would, 1 fear, the extravagance which he also tWnks 
chargeable upon the college. I am not aware of anything peculiar to Haileybury 
to cause such alienation from India, but of much to produce an ojtposite 
feeling. 1 may observe also that the extravagance of Individuals there is no part 
of the collegiate system, but directly opposed to it; and cannot anyv'here be 
effectually prevented but by the control of parents. Further, as the Oriental 
education of the college has been judged by a different standard from that to which 
it looks, so more recently the Euroi)ean education seems to have been judged in 
the same manner. It has been estimated by the wishes and opinions of those who 
would have all the civilians sent to India advanced in the sciences of political 
economy and law, as far as is now the case with the highest proficients in those 
studies at the college, rather than by what the great body can be expected to do* 
at so early an age, with so many objects of attention, in so short a time, and with 
tests so inadequate to answer such an end. Not to mention, that the subjects of 
that education are not selected by competition, but placed there by patronage; and 
that the workmanship necessarily must have some reference to the materials- It 
does not seem to have been originally expected that the college should send out 
none but highly accomplished lawyers and statesmen j but that it should furnish, 
so far as it could under the actual circumstances, everything wanted for the very 
highest functionaries, and send out the rest with a fair average of gener^^accom- 
phshnient. 'J he degree of proficiency required for passing its European test was 
not fixed specifically to the departqients of law, or of political economy, but 
allowed to be attaifted in other branches. And it must be recollected, that much of 
the European education at the college is of a kind to show itself directly in the 
immediate dischaige of official duties, but in the general enlargement of knowledge 
and elevation of intellectual character. ^ , #■ 

1834- ^’hat judgment have you formed, from your own experience an^Ahe tes¬ 
timony of others, of tlie efficiency of the college, notwithstanding those difficulties 
and objections ?—No man is more aware of the imperfections of the East-India 
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iJollege than myself; I have known it intimately almost from its origin ; I have 
- been present at most of the scenes which liave drawn unfavoui’able attention to it; 
and 1 have long, perhaps too long, filled a most arduous and responsible situation Uov. 
there; hut notwithstanding my knowledge of all its difficulties, and the full force 
of tlie objections to it, 1' do believe that it has in a great measure fairly answcrcil 
what couldiAreasonably have been expected from it in its original ibundation, 
although it has not come up to the ardent wishes of myself and my coad jutors; nor, 
it seems;'to the views, perhaps more spteculativc than practical, of some of those 
who have latterly interested themselves for the good government of India. 

My own experience at the university, before my appointment at Haileybiiry, 
in the classical department there, and as principal, with the means of knowing all 
that has been done in the other departments, lias ledmie to wonder more at the 
reach afid variety of attainments, on the part of those wlio have given thero.selvcs 
fairly to 4 he studies of the college, than at tl^* imperfect acquirements of others, 
coming with inadequate prior education, and at too early an age, detained there for 
too limited a time, and looking to tests which ai\; confessedly beiow the level, to 
which, under other circumstances, they might be raised. With regard to tesiimonics, 

1 consider them, with very few exceptions, as most favourable to the college ; I beg 
to refer on this subject to the fifth section of Mr. Malthus’s “ Statements respecting 
the Kast-India College,’* 1817, (mentioned above, Question 1828); also a speech 
of Robert Grant, Esq., (now the Right honourable Robert Grant, w. p.), at the 
East-India House, on February 20, 1817, as printed in the Asiatic Journal for 
June 1817, and particularly to pages 587, 588, containing extracts read by him 
from letters of Messrs. Stirling, Holt Mackenzie, and the father of the latter 
gentleman. In a letter to Mr. Malthus, speaking of the Hertford college, Mr. H. 
Alackenzie, (already eminent for talent and acquirement), thus described it; “ I’lie 
seminary to which I shall ever consider myself indebted for a variety and extent of 
information that 1 could nowhere else have received in the space of two years; ” 

. and tlic following was from a letter of the celebrated father of the same distin¬ 
guished civilian: “ My son Holt owns witl^ gratitude the hiudueSs and highly 
useful instruction which he received at Hertford, to which he chiefly ascribes the 
success of his exertions in India.” Aud/urther, 1 would refer to a speech of the 
Kiimu gentleman, delivered in the Court of Proprietors, 27th February 1824, and 
embodied in a pamphlet called “ A View of the System and Merits of the East- 
India College at Haileybiiry,” by R. Grant, Esq., printed in 1826, from page 2;} 
to 46, containing public as well as private testimonies in favour of the college. 
After reading such testimonies, and numerous letters which 1 have been in the habit 
of receiving from India to the same effect, 1 have felt, amidst the anxieties of my 
very arduous office, and notwithstanding my.consciousness, both of my own defects, 
and of the imjierfections of the institution over which 1 preside, this consoling and 
supporting reflection, that, ia conjunction with the very able men who form my 
colleagues, I hayebeen m^o, by means of that institution, the humble instrument 
of d«ing some little service to the moral and intellectual accomplishment of that 
most important body g£ public functionaries, who represent in India the principles 
and t^e qualifications of English statesmen. 

E.r.—1. TT 1835. What 
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_. ' 1835. Whftt capaWKtfes has t^ie (Sollege of admittihg such alteratiort as, in your 

opinion, woukl render the edncatioir more efficient and satisfactory think that ' 
Rev. /. H. iiaHrn, it has gi-Oat capabilities. The age of admission may be raised, and the'preliminary ■ 

T). D. qualification tnay be proportionally raised, with nothing bnt^benefit to the ijervice. 

The tests may, and ought to be revised: and it should be distinctly stated what 
are tlie subjects which are considered essential to be thoroughly known by every 
one allowed to depart as a civilian to India. The college, in its teachers (putting 
myself out cf the question), in its system of lectures and examinations, and in the^ 
whole of the machinery which it has already in action, has aniple means of educating 
Up to any specific point which may be required, so far as is consistent with the 
condition of the students sent there, not being selected by competition, but 
appointed from a comparatively small class of persott&. In short, let it be di^tnctly 
understood what is to be done, when the system has received its due improvements, 
and let the college be judged accordbgly; and I have no doubt that the judgment 
will prove far more favourable t^n it can be, while the education is not only 
limited in respect of tests, hut judged without due reference even to those very 
tests which it possesses. As to discipline, its code might be advantageously revised, 
so as to admit improvements suggested by the experience of many years, and altera¬ 
tion suited to the more advanced age of the students, and to the altered circum¬ 
stances of the service. As to expense, it is said that the college, though useful, . 
is not 80 exclusively necessary as to justify incurring expense for such an institution. 
But that expense in the heaviest part of it, the building of the college, has already 
been incurred. The machinery is already provided ; and to make it more efficient 
would require nothing but what can, I fully believe, be attached and adjusted to 
a system which is already in existence. Let the pupil, if it be necessary, pay more 
highly, more in proportion to the value and the cost of his instruction, and of the 
provision to which it leads j and let the strictest economy be pumed in every 
respect except cramping the tuition. I do not mean that there will not still remain 
many difficulties, many sources of objection ; but not greater, if so CTcat, as, in my‘ • 
opinion, apply to modes of education independent of such an establishment. And 
if open competition were consistent with the nature and principles of the service, 
and if a due time were allowed‘for education at the East-India College, I should 
not be afraid of its standing against even the universities of England, so far as 
relates to qualification for the civil service of India. 

1836. Have you anything to suggest respecting other modes of qualification for 
the civil service in India ?—With regard to tests, it is my decided opinion t^at they 
are insufficient of themselvesy except under the condition of a perfectly free compe¬ 
tition ; and that even then they would not be exempt from the difficulty of involving 
no adequate probation of moral cOndiftJt, and of aftbrding to the persons destined 
to India no opportunity of knowing and valuing each other. 

With regard to the Universities many difficulties pi'esent themselves, not against 
their capability of hi^^ly qualifying (with some additions to their system) for public 
life in India, as well as in England, those who will make the best, use of those, 
splendid institutions, but as to their being the places especially appointed for the 
education of Indian civilians. Here T beg leave again to refer to the pamj^hlct, 

entitled, 
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'ehtided* ** A View of the System and Merits of the East-India College,’^ by ^ 

' Mr. R. Grant, wlm has expressed in the following passage what apjmars to me to 
he the true state of the case. After having objected to the plan of substituting the iiev. j. //, liniieif, 
universities for Haileybury, first, the much longer detention, and, secondly, the “ J’- 
superior expensiveness which it would inv^olve, ho thus proceeds (p, 102 to 104)5— 

“ There «% however, greater objections than these. I would say then, thirdly* 
that an education at the universities will not, in the majority of instances, afford an 
equal probability of proper qualification with an education at Haileybury. in so 
saying, I surely cannot be understood to speak slightingly of those noble .seats of 
learning, for both of which I feel the greatest respect, and for one the sincerest 
attachment. But at the universities the opportunities of idleness, sind even of vice, 
are stronger and more numerous than at Haileybury t tha discipline and super¬ 
intendence are decidedly less rigid; young men also of family and opulence repair 
thither Vrith little or no purpose of study ; and, on the whole, while an academic 
residence furnishes powerful incentives to honourable exertion, it also places before 
the young mind too many seductions of a very po*tent kind to the mis-employment 
of time and talents. Even among those who regularly take the degree of Bachelor 
of A’ts, and who perhaps do not constitute much more than half the number 
admitted, the examples of studious reading are not so usual as among the students, 

. taken together, at Haileybury. At the latter institution a considerable portion 
read fairly, and fully half may be said to read hard, lie must be a bold man who 
would say that for the Universities. I am possessed of estimates of the number of 
real and eftective readers at both the Universities, but I suppress tliem, as being 
both invidious and unfair. I regard them as unlair by reason of the very circum¬ 
stance I have already mentioned, namely, that many of the young academics jire 
non-readers by profession. Let it however be recollected, that the influence of these 
triflcrs extends very widely, and that theiV example infects numbers who have not 
the same riglit to be idle. Again, I do not mean to deny, on the contrary, 1 have 
* already distinctly admitted, that much good is received at those celebrated semi¬ 
naries by many who are not hard students. Still less do I forget the numerous 
instances of intense industry and brilliant acquirements which both of them produce 
from year to year, or the inestimable services which each has rendered to the cause 
of liberal learning and useful science. 1 only remark that, out of the limited number 
of writei’s annually appointed by the Company, it is highly important that as large 
a proportion as possible should be exercised to habits of application, and that the 
actual giyiportion under the present system is clearly larger than could be reasonably 
expected under that whidi it is proposed to substitute; fourthly, it is clearly neces¬ 
sary to the plan, that the conclusive appointment of the young writer should be made 
to depend on his acquiring some honour or distinction at the University to which he 
is sent.'* Mr. Grant proceeds to show that the mere attainment of a degree 
without honours would not ^ord an adequate test; and subjoins some remarks, 
which have become less applicable in con^quence of improvements subsequently 
jnadC*in university examinations. Recollect, however,’* he adds, and the remark 
still applies, **;that moVe than half of those who are examined for the first degree 
fall short of honours,** Such are some of the objections to making the universities 
the Specific places of education forth© civil service of India. I do not, however, see 
E.i. —I. T T 2 any 
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any rcaso» why, if llaileybuurjr continue to be that place of qualification for civilians 
iu geiieraJ, it. should be so to the exclusion of the Universities,. I should consider 
a decree in honours at the University, together with certificates of <;6nduct and of 
attendance and. proficiency at courses of lectures upon law, history, and •.political 
economy, and. whatever Oriental qualifications may 1 ^ thod^ht necessary, as, to say 
the least, barring, in the case of any individual, his being requh-ed to pass through 
the college of Haileybury. I should think also that a shorter residence at the 
University, with due to.stiinonlals, might entitle a person to have that timd'counted 
as so much spent at Haileybury, if he completed the remJnider of his education 
there. As to other plans, that, for instance, of having the college opened to the 
public as well as to those destined for India, I dq not sufficiently see my way. If^ 
practicable, it would obviate objections on, the score of expense to the Company, 
and of (icficieiit numbers at the college. But there would be a difficulty in giving 
a bonus to tliose not proceeding to Iqdia, to induce them to come at all, to com¬ 
pensate them for the time employed there in studies of no direct advantage to any 
professional line of life in EnglalfH. 

Another suggestion is to let all be originally military, requiring the whole to come 
up, before they enter the service, to some common test, equal perhaps^to the pr<^cnt 
tests of qualification for civilians. It does not appear to me that persons can be 
expected to go to the expense of general education to such an extent, when before¬ 
hand they look 1‘orward to a cadetship only, with but a chance of selection (of a few 
hundreds out of several thousands of them) for civil promotion afterwards iu 
India. It seems more practicable, so far at least as concerns an arrangement for 
J^luglish education, to allow all that pre|>are themselves for a test adapted to 
civilians, to come as candidates for the civil service; atid to give cadetships to 
students who at the final examination do not prove sufficiently qualified for that 
test, provided tliey appear to be both fitted and disposed for the service iu a military 
capacity. After all, it appears to me that it would be scarcely possible to obtain 
for the civil service young men qualified up to the point which has been lately 
fixed by civiliansreturncd from India, by any system whatever, even of free competition. 
'File very cilte of England will scarcely be tempted from home even by the great 
advantages of tiie civil service of India. , 

1837. In the earlier part of your examination you stated that the lectures in 
theology had been discontinued some years before the vacancy upon which you 
were appointed to your present office ; but that in some degree the place of such 
lectures was supplied by lectures on the Greek Testament, and by a preliminary 
examination on the Scriptures upon the admission of a student into the colIe*ge ; do 
you mean that any penalty or inconvenience to the student will arise from his 
iguorajiee, iu w hple or iu part, of such subject forming the matter of the prelimi¬ 
nary examination ? —The preliminary examination existed before the principal gave 
up <livtnity lectures. All I meant to say regarding k was, that, together with the 
lectures on the Greek Testament, it secured a certain knowledge of the saeted 
Scriptures in the original. The penalty which attaches to a failure at the priiimi-. 
nary examination is that of the candidate not being admitted. With /egard to 
the lectures on the Greek Testament, and to my own, professedly upon c(pssical 
literature, but embracing religious instruction, I beg to place before the Committee 

some 
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some of the examinatioil papers, in which the substance of these lectures^is reducetl ^ ^ 

to questions, for the trial of the studeBt*8 proficiency at the end of tliQ term. And ^ 

»I would also^beg to refer to a letter from a student, now a distinguished civilian at Kcr. J. //. titiuo 
Bombay (Mr* Money), to his father, a Oirector, (read by the latter in the Court of r>- o. 
Proprietors, 27 Feb. 1S24, and published in the A.siatic Journal for the April of 
that year, p. 384)^ in which, after detoribing the above course of instruction, he 
infers, that it ** answers here all the purposes of theological lectures.*’ 


Jinis, 19 * die JitUiy 183^: 

* James A. Stewart Mackenzie, E.'^q. in the Chair. 


^ The Reverend JAMES HOUGH, called in and examined. 

1838. Were you in India in the service of the East India Company ?—Yes, as 19 j-iiy 
one of their chaplains. - 

183Q. In what part of India did you chiefly reside?—In the south of the Car- 
iiatic, in the province of Tinnevelly. 

1840. Had you many opportunities of observing the character of the native 
population?—Constant opportunities; my duties as the Company’s chaplain 
employed me only on the Sabbath. My station, Palamcottah, being small, I was 
at liberty, in general, the whole of the week, to attend to the native population, and 
nearly all my time was devoted to their improvement. 

1841. Have your labours ever had a missionary direction ?—Entirely so ; 1 Imd 
. the institutions of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and those of 

tlie Church Missionary Society, entirely under, my care in that province. 

1842. From such residence and from such opportunities of observation, can 
you state to the Committee what is your impression of the general character of those 
who either are thcmselvqs converts to Christianity, or are born of Christian parent.s? 

—The question would require me to state the different churches that are established 
in the East-Indies, because the characters of the,Christians vary according to the 
communities with which they are connected. The Syrian Christians appear to 
have ffeen the earliest.Christian church established' in India; the data on which 
this assumption is founded are uncertain. Some authorities ascribe its origin to 
St. Thomas, Nicephorus relates, that th^t apostle visited Ceylon and the conti¬ 
nent of India,, and that he closed his labours there, after having*founded a Christian 
church. It is also recordad, I do not at this moment remember where, that 
one Johannes signed his name at the CopncU of Nice, as Bishop of India. This, 
whifh occurred in the fourth century, is probably the earliest intimation on record 
of the ejiistence of a diutch in Ipdia. 

About the beginning of the sixth century, Cosmas Indicopleustes speaks of tlie 
Syrian church which ! have mentioned, and says, that their bishops were ordained 

in. 
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i" TiTTiT- Persia}'’whence it is inferred ^that they were Nestoriaift, as the Archbishop df 
Persia was at that time sulijeot to the Patriarch of Seleucia, who was undoubtedly • 
l(fv ffrmrs a Ncstorion. Itjs not known at what period the Syrian ChristiaW faith was* 
reroriiied> but certainiy they do not now hold the tenets of that heresyi* Their 
belief in the Holy Trinity accords with the sacred Scriptures, and the creed of the 
C'liurch of England. For many years they appear to have met with great success 
among the Brahmins and the Mairs of Travancore, who compose the military caste, 
and are the nobility of that country. They were then much respected by tha 
reigning government, and enjoyed equal immunities with, the .other inhabitants of 
the countiy. In the enjoyment of these advantages they seem to have been undis¬ 
turbed until the Koinan-catholics invaded their province, about the middle of the 
idth century, and tlmy pefsecuted them and destroyed many of their public 
records, the foiinularies of their church, and their Scriptures. By thi8*nrieans 
they succeeiled in sejiaratirig neaily mie half of that body, and uniting tlfem with 
their own church. The Syrian church, accordingly, in I'ravancore, is at present 
divided into two parties, the on? party are called the Syrian Christians, and the 
other the Roman Syrians, in consequence of their being allowed to retain some of 
tlieir customs and dress, but being required to conform to the principal dogmas^nd 
authority of the Romish church. As a proof of their former respectability. La 
Croze, whose History of Christianity in India was published in 1724, says that in 
his day they had i,50O churches, and as many towns and villages within the king- 
doras of Cochin and Travancore. They continued in the depressed state to wliich 
the Roman-catholic persecution reduced them, until within the last 20 years, wlicn 
Lieutenant-colonel Monro, the British resident at the court of Travancore, commi¬ 
serating their condition, eXerted all the means at his disposal for their amelioration. 

In consequence of his interest in their favour, and his representation to tlie govern¬ 
ment of Travancore, many of their former privileges were restored to them. He 
found their bishops and clergy in a state of great ignorance, which is partly to be 
attributed to the destruction of all their books by the lloman-catholics. I limit • • 
these observations to the Syrian Christians. One of Colonel Munro’s first objects 
was to found a college for the education of their priesthood, which was establislied 
at Cotym, a station about 25 miles east 0^ Aleppi. In order to put this college, in 
a state of efficiency, he invited the Church of England to eo*operate with him in 
his designs for the improvement of the people. In compliance with this request, 
the Church Missionary Society sent to Travancore, in the first instance, one mis¬ 
sionary, Mr. Norton, who was shortly after followed by three missionaries, Mr. 
Baily, Mr.. Fenn and Mr. Baker. This college was placed under the care *of the 
Rev. Joseph Fenn, with the entire concurrence of the matron or bishop of the 
Syrian church and Ips clergy. Mr. Fenn had the charge of this college about 10 
years, and during that time educated several of their catanars or priests: when 
1 left it there were upwards of 50 students in the college, some of whom had made 
great proficiency in the I^atin language, the Syriac, and other branches of litera¬ 
ture. I have three times visited this college and examined the students, and ilave * 
seldom been better satisfied with the progress of the boysi»in an English school, 
than I was with the progress which these Syrian youths had made. The expenses 
• of this college were in a great measure defrayed from the produce of a grant of 
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land* 1 think I may say a whole island, in the back water of Travaneore, which 
was appropriated by the Ranee of TraVanOore for this specific purposci The island “ 
was not then "in a sufficient state of cultivation enth'ely to support the institution j ’ 
and the Residue of the^expense was defrayed by the Church Missionary Society Rev. 
and, I believe, local contributions. 

1843. Do you know how many priests have been sent out from that college 
since its institution do not know, but think there must have been upwards of 
300. Smee Mr. Fenn left the college in 1826, it has been under the care 6f the 
Rev. William Doran, a missionary of the same society, and while under his care, 
the number of pupils increased to 100; under his tuition, several of the students 
made considerable progress in the elementary branches of mathematics, besides 
their acquisitions in Latin and<}reek and European lileratuife. These are the latest 
accounts of the efficiency of the college which I have been able to collect- Another 
object of^Colonel Monro for the improvement of the Syrian Christians, was the 
tranglation of their Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, the Malcyalim, from the 
Syriac. This department of labour was assigned*to Mr. Benjamin Baily, who in 
a few years succeeded in producing a transslation which was acceptable to all classes. 
Tlie^liird branch of labour was that of the school department, which was assigned to 
Mr. Baker, who established numerous parochial schools throughout the villages of the 
. Syrian Christians in Travancore, and a central school for youth, preparatory to their 
admission to the college as students. It was the missionaries’ intention to add two 
other grammar schools, one in the north, the other in the south of the Syrian 
colony, but the funds of the Church Missionary Society have not yet enabled them 
to carry that plan into effect. A printing press was established at Cotym at which 
the Scriptures, when translated by Mr. Baily, were printed, besides the different 
school books and elementary works for the general use of the Syrian community. 

The whole of these meastfffes were carried on with fhe entire concurrence of both 
metrons of the Syrian community of Travancore, with whom I have repeatedly 
' Conversed, and found that the missionaries possessed their entire confidence. The 
missionaries carefully abstained from any measures that were calculated to offend 
the feelings and prejudices of the Syrian Christians, although many of their prac¬ 
tices and ordinances were such that they,could not think of proposing to associate 
them, in their present state, with the Church of England. They carried on their 
measures with a hope that by this diftusion of scriptural and literary knowledge, the 
Syrians would in time propose to reform their own customs. I wa.s witness to the 
perfornjanee of Divine worship in one of the Syrian churches, according to the form 
of the Chureh of England, in the Malayalim tongue, into which our Liturgy had 
been translated. This was a thing unheard of before, as the Syrians have hitherto 
always performed their service in the Syrian tongue, which is .as unintelligible to 
the Syrian as Latin is to the.Roman-catholic community: I have seldom met vi^ith 
a Syrian priest who could reafly interpret the prayers that he was accustomed daily 
to. read. The missiohmes endeavoured to prevail upon the metrons of the Syrians 
.40 alfbw their, cstauars to preach to their people : 1 also have joined them in this 
recommendation, when* the raetron assured me that he had no objection to the 
praetke; indeed, that he should be rather glad Of its adoption, but tlmt tbeir priests 
w'ere incompetent to preach. He, however, expressed his hope that some of the 
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priests educated in the college at Cotym would soon be able to perform that iin** 
portant duty,, and within the past few years that hope has been realized, several of 
these students having preached regular discourses to their congregations on the* 
doctrines and precepts of Scripture. The parochial schools were very extensive, 
but I cannot state much in their favour, in consequence of the want of constant 
superintendence, there being only one missionary to give his attention to the 
subject, and the schools lying wide apart. The present race of Syrians are the 
children of Syrian Christians. Their state of depression has been Juich for yearsi 
past that it has been as much as they cmild accomplish to Jkgep their community 
together, consequently they have for years past, that is, since the persecution of the 
Roman-catholics, been able to make very few attempts to convert their Hindoo 
neighbours. The whdle of £his information applie8»to those Syrians who are the 
descendants of the Syrian Christians.. * 

1844. Have you had any personal opportunity of seeing the Roman-Syrian 
Christians —i have bad personal opportunites of seeing tlicm, o^nd have visited 
their college, the Roman^atlmlic college at Verapoly, near Cochin, where'' the 
Roman-Syrian catanars are educated. 

i84j5. By whom was that college founded ?—By, I believe, the Roman-cathbiics 
of Goa. 

1846. At what period ?---That I cannot say. 

1847. With what revenues?—I believe from Goa, but I am not certain. 

1848. Are you aware of the number of persons educated therein, and of tlie 

number of priests sent forth therefrom ?—When I visited Verapoly there were 
about 50 students in the college, the greater part of whom wore tl>e dress of tlm 
lioman-Syrianijatanar; the Roman-Syrian Christians amount to between bo,000 
and 70,000, which is the number of the pure Syrian Church also. I have no 
direct information as to the number of priests educated V^erapoly, but conclude, 
from the numbers of the community .so nearly correspondmg with the Syrian com¬ 
munity, that the priesthood educated there must amount to the same number. The < 
college of Verapoly, when I was there, was under the charge of an Irish bi.shop, 
Doctor Prendergast, who was educated in Spain. He was subieet to the Pone of 
Rome, 1 believe. , 

1849. What is your estimate of tlie number of native Christians, first of the 
Syrian, and secondly of the Roman-Syrian Church ?—‘The Syrian Christians I have 
estimated at about 70,000, the Roman Syrians at the same number, but the Roman- 
catholics in India amount to a much greater number. I limit my answer to the 
Syrians, and the Roman Syrians in Travancore, because there are many other 
elasses of Roinan*catliolics throughout the Company’s dominions. 

1830. Can you. state the number of them?—My best means of information are 
letters which the Abb^ Dubois, a Jesuit missionary, published about nine years 
ago in London. He says, “ Francis Xavier made many thousand converts about 
three centuries ago, but that at the present time there are not more than a third 
■of the Christian^ who were to be found iu India 80 years ago, and that thi8*numi 
her diminishes every day by frequent apostacy.” But the %ame authority describes 
these converts as of the lowest character j so low, that Xavier himself, at thp expi- 
j^ion of two years, entii'ely disheartened by the invincible obstacles he everywhere 
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met with, and the apparent impossibility of making real converts, left, the country 
in disgust. The Dubois himself was a missiouary, residing chiefly in Mysore i '' 
he laboured about 33 years in India, but acknowledged that he was equally linsuc- Rev 
cessful.. With the assistance of a native missionary, he says, “I have made .in 
all two or three hnndrdtl converts, of both sexe^ j of lliis number two-thirds were 
]>ariahs or beggars, and the rest were composed of sudras, vagrants, and,outcasts of 
several tribes, who being >yithout resource, turned Christians in order to form new 
connexions, chiefly fpr the purpose of marriage, of with some other interested 
views. Among them are to be found some also who believed themselves to bo- 
possessed by the Devil, and who turned Christians after having been assured that 
on their receiving baptism the unclean spirits would leave them never to return ; 
and I will declare it, with sh%me and confusion, that 1 do jiot remember any one 
who mJly be said to have embraced Christianity from conviction and through quite 
disinterested motives. Among these new cqyiverts many apostatized and relapsed 
into Paganism, finding that the Christian religion did not afford tbeip the temporal 
advitntages they had looked for in embracing it; und 1 am verily ashamed that tho 
resolution I have taken to declare the whole truth on this subject forces me to make 
the diumiliating avowal, that those who continued Christians are the very worst 
among my flock.” 

1851. What is your observation with respect to the lloman-catholic congrega¬ 
tions in the south of India?—I have knowm some lloman-cathoHcs of respectable 
character and respectable attainments; but the bulk of them answer to the descrip¬ 
tion which tho Abb<^ Dubois has given. 

1852. What is the number, so far as you have been able to form any estimate, 
of the Roman-catholics generally, throughout India.'—I should, from ray own 
observation through the southern provinces of India, estimate them at 300,000 or 
400,000; most of the fishermen round the coast, and the divers for chank and 
pearl fisheries, are Roman-catholics. 

, • 1^53- What is the estimate of the number of Protestants, whether Lutherans, 

or English Episcopalians, or Baptists, or members of other sects and communions ? 

—I had occasion, about eight years ago, to calculate the number of converts made 
by the different Protestant missionaries in India; they then amounted, as near as 
1 could calculate the number, to 23,000.’ 

1854. Does your answer include the Christians described by Bishop Heber as 
forming the most interesting society which he had seen in India, namely, those in 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly ; in short, the descendants of those among whoip 
ZiegeiATaly preached, and who had been supplied by a succession of Lutheran 
ministers from the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge!—-Yes, it doejs 
include those ; but Bishop Heber visited Inflia at a later period j my estimate was 
taken in 18,23 j but the exertions of the missionaries since th*en have been nioch 
more prosperousJthmi they ener were at any former period of the labours of njfis- 
sionaries in south Ipflta I have been able to obtain the increase al ,only one 
station iu the south oi' India, 7'innevelly. In 1823 tlje native Christispf in that 
’province only amouutti^ to about 4,000, they now exceed 8,000. ^ That was the 
province* of Tiunevuliy the supposition that^ otb^r stations have been 

equally prosperous, it Miill of'course make the, ntimbet of Christians within the 
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provinces rtamed, 46,000. But it is to be remembered, that w? are not to estimate 
the pro^^ress .of Christianity iii India by the numerical state of the Church. The • 
Protestant missionaries proceed in a very cautious way before they admit any can-, 
didate to the baptismal font, subjecting them to a state of probation which few who 
are not sincere will submit to. I have myself had a candidate withdraw at the 
expiration of six weeks, unable to wear the mask any longer. These events are of 
frequent occurrence. If the Protestant missionaries used any temporal induce¬ 
ment to prevail upon the native.s to embrace Christianity, or if they even Veceived 
all who offered themselves for baptism, they might soon vlouble and treble the 
numbers 1 have stated. It should be remembered, also, that tlie Protestant faith 
was introduced into the south of India very little moixi than a century ago, and 
that the missionaries continued to labour long in obscurity; they inhabited that 
country which was the scene of the wars between tlie French and the EugliSh, and 
the armies of Hyder and Tipj)oo. lu adtlition, therefore, to all the prejudices of 
the natives which they had to encounter, and to their proscribing all the super¬ 
stitions and idolatries of the HeatlTens around them, and requiring their converts to 
renounce every vestige of idolatry, it is rather matter of surprise that they were so 
successful, than that they did not succeed to a greater extent. The first Protestant 
missionary to India was Bartholomew Zlegenbaly, who was sent to Tranquebar by 
the king of Denmark, in the earlier part of the last century. Feeling the impossi¬ 
bility of succeeding without further means and protection than the King of * 
Denmark could supply him with, he made a voyage to England, and was intro¬ 
duced to King George the First, and returned to India in a short time, countenanced 
by that King, and patronized by the archbishops and bishops of the Church of 
England : under their auspices he continued to labour with great success. Not 
many years after he was followed by other missionaries, chiefly Lutherans from 
Germany, the most distinguished of whom was Christian Frederick Schwartz, who 
resided at Tanjore. The body of Christians I have named, are the fruits of these 
and other missionaries’ labours j they are scattered over India, south of Madras• 
their chief stations are Vepery, lanjore, Tranquebar, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Raranad, Cuddalore ; the whole of these stations I have visited, with 
the exception of the last. But as I hav^ before said, the state of the reformed 
faith is not to be judged of by the actual number of converts, for tlie reason."! 
already assigned. Instead of multiplying their converts, by recciviug all that offer 
themselves for baptism, they examine them closely as to their motives, before they 
admit them; at the same time the Protestant missionaries are carefully laying 
a good foundation for future labours; and they have established numerous 'schools 
throughout India, north and south. In 1823, the total amount of scholars in the 
different schools, including the government schools in Bengal, amounted to about 
50,000. I have been able to ascertain the increase of the schools of only two 
societies, from 1823 to 1831, at present; the schoi^s of the Church Missionary 
Society have in seven years increased from 6,581 scholars, to 12,298 } and 
those of the London Missionary Society have increased within the .same parioH,. 
from 4>650 to 7,800. It will be seen that the numbers have nearly doubled within 
the period of seven years, from which we may form some estimate of the prj^gress 
of education in the East-Indies ; and if the other societies have increased m-the 
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same ^oportion, the chiltlrea now under education* iu the East-Indiu (J6!npany’s 
dominions must amount to very little short of 100,000. In the greater patts of 
these school v% Christian books are used; no schools supported by the M issionary 
^Societies are without the Scriptures, catechisms, and other elementary books on 
Christianity. The effect of this general diffusion of instruction I have mysdlf 
repeatedly witnessed, and can without hewtation declare that it was producing 
a ^ood and a permanent effect on tlie minds of the people, not only of the 
childrei^ educated in the schools, but on the minds of their parents and their 
neighbours. I have known instances of whole families regarding with "appro¬ 
bation the books which bur scholars have carried home from school, especially 
the New Testament, and read to their families, and have had under my obser¬ 
vation many instances of persons whose moral characters, although they Imve 
not been converted to the CHtistian faith, have been great?y improved. Another 
good effect of these schools I have found to be the bringing of the heads of 
different castes together in friendly Intercourte. I have observed in the schools in 
Tinnevclly, for instance, of which I had charge, tjiat the Brahminc educated in our 
.schools no longer looked with a jealous eye on the natives of inferior castes, .Some 
of Ijjliem when they entered the school required to be allowed to learn dieir lesson 
apart from the boys of inferior caste. But I have invarial)ly found, 1 do not know 
a single exception to the statement, that in a very short time they have laid aside 
’ this fancied superiority, and have mingled with their schoolfellows to learn their 
lessons. They soon were glad to ask of boys of inferior caste assistatme in learn¬ 
ing their lessons, and also have in their turn assisted others. One very important 
feature in,these schools remains to be noticed: it was for many years considered 
impossible to prevail on the nativeii, the ilindoos, to allow their females to be 
educated. Hindoo females are regarded, it is well known, as inferior to the men, 
and are not allowed to associate with them on those friendly and social term.s that 
the females of any Christian country are admitted to. A few years ago, I tiiink 
about tenor eleven years, efforts were made to introduce female schools at Calcutta ; 
*for some time it was thought quite a visionary project, and one lady who went out 
(Miss Cooke) expres.sly for this purpose in 1S21, was told by many persons long 
resident in India, that she had come to no purpose, that .she could never succeed j 
however, she persevered, Ind in the sehools established by her, and at other 
missionary stations, there were in 1823 nearly 1,200 female children; the returns 
last year, as well as 1 have been able to collect them, showed they had increased to 
upwards of 3,000 ; a sufficient proof that the native jjrejudices are fast declining 
on tbi;» subject; there is every prospect of the number of scholars increasing witb 
greater rapidity. Besides these schools for children, the missionary societies iff 
India have seminaries for the education of native priest s, and catechists, and school¬ 
masters, for which they .select the most promising children iu their general schools. 
There are at present iu liidi^ I think, about 120 European ordained missionarie.s; 
about 20 ,country-bom or half-caste ordained missionaries ; about the same number 
nat^e ordained missionaries and European catechists; ami above 2,006 school- 
*roasters and* readers, native and country-born, assistants to the other labourer. 
I have Had too short a*time to collect accurate information as to thgse numbers, 
and therefore speak to the best of my recollection: 1 think that these will be 
£.1.-1. nun found 
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~ found father within than beydhd the actual numbers^ Several of these have been 
ordained by the bishops of Calcutta, who were quite satisfied as to their attain*- 
James Uounh. »ieiits and piety, and their general qualifications for the ministerial office* At 
Calcutta, it is perhaps unnecessary to remark that Bishop Middleton epidowed^ 
a college upon an extensive plan for the same purpose, that,is, for educating native 
missionaries. * 

1855. Have you seen any of the native catechists or native priests in the discharge 

of thejr labours ?—Yes, repeatedly. * 

1856. And what is your estimate of their qualifications for the work in which 

they are engaged ?—As far as my observation has extended, I have found them 
very well qualified indeed. I have repeatedly travelled among the native congre¬ 
gations in south India, in Tinnevelly, and I never travelled without a natiye priest 
or native catechist with me. * • 

1857. Have you ever visited villages in India composed chiefly or exclusively of 

native Christians ?—In the south of Tfnncvelly I have visited, I think, all the villages 
that contain Christian congregations, and in the centre of that district there\are 
two entire Christian villages, one containing, I think, 500 and the other 400 native 
Christians. They had their regular churches, and their native priest and catoc’^ist, 
and their boys* and girls’ schools: these Christians were living together in a state of 
harmony ; there was hot a vestige of idolatry to be seen in either of them, not an 
idol to be found ; they liad their regular service in, the church, morning and evening, 
daily. I have visiteu them frequently, and have been particularly interested when 
among them to see the groups of women, while the men were labouring in the 
field, assembled together under the shade of the Palmyra tree, spinning cotton, and 
singing their Lutheran hymns to the motion of their wheels. I'he name of the 
villages are, the one Mothelloor, the other Nazareth. I was much interested to 
observe the harmony in which these people seemed to live together ; each was like 
an Oasis in the moral desert of this immense country, I was careful to ascertain 
the character and conduct of the people towards their heathen neighbours, and the , 
Hindoo tehsildar of the district assured me that they were a quiet inoffensive people, 
and that he should rejoice if all the inhabitants around him were of the same charac¬ 
ter. 1 could not but regard these villages as encouraging trophies of the Christian 
missionaries* achievements in the East. * * 

1858. Arc you aware of the history of the native catechist, Sattainaden ?—I am 
(juite aware of his history and of his success; I have just been describing the scene 
of his labours. Sattainaden was a native priest, a pupil, of Mr. Schwartz, and 
ordained by him with three other natives; he laboured chiefly in the province of 
Tinnevelly, where his name is still remembered with respect, Reverting to these 
two villages, they were a part of the mission of the Christian Knoivledge Society 
in Tinnevelly ; whcR 1 arrived in that province they had been without a missionary 
for ten years, I was desired by the Archdeacon of ^adras to ascertain the state 
of Christianity within the province of Tinnevelly; and in order to obtain the, 
necessary information, I perfonned my first journey, and it was then that I dj^gco^ 
vered these two villages; for they may be called discoveries/ since their existence 
was unknown at Madras at the time I sent ray information, * Of these two'villages 
J sent a particular account to the district committee of the Christian Knowjlfe^ge 
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Society at Madras, which account has hmi published in their apnUal report, —j—^ 

and has been transcribed in a Memoir of Bishop Middleton, by Mr. Le Bas, 

^Having hereby stated the progress of the Protestant faith in India, I’am aware of Ucv. Huu^L 

a counter-statement which has been published, and to which I have already referred, 

hy the Abb6 Dubois; but I think the contrast may he accounted for by reverting 

to the moans used respectively for the ,conversion of the Hindoos, Tlie Abbe 

Dubois endeavours to account for the failure of the Roman-catholic missionaries, 

by assigning these three causes; he first attributes it to the Pope’s interference 

with the Jesuits, who conformed to the customs and idolatries and superstitious of 

the Hindoos, in order* to conciliate their minds, and to induce them to embrace 

the Homan-catholic faith. The Homan catholics in India, of the Capuchins and 

Janisarists, and other onlers, protested against this ennfornuty of the Jesuits, and 

applied* to the Pope. The Jesuits, after repeated renjonstranees from Rome, at 

length fqpnd it expedient to desist; hut M. J)ubois considers that from that time 

conversion has ceased, and the Roman-catholic religioji has been on the decline. 

Thi# is the first cause to which he assigns the declension of the Homan-catliolic 
religion in India: the next is the wars between the English and the French. 

Now, although those wars must necessarily have interfered with the labours of 
tiie Christian missionary where they occurred, yet the Protestants in the Carnatic 
were much more exposed to them tlian the Roman-catholics, who, in many parts, 

■ were removed beyond their influence; whereas, notwithstanding the long wars 
between those two powers, the Protestant faith has gradually increased in India 
in the manner I have already stated. But the Abb^ Dubois, probably not satisfied 
with these two causes, states, thirdly, as the chief cause, the Hindoos’ detection of 
the Jesuits' imposture : he says, that the Jesuit missionaries, in order to reconcile 
the Hindoos to a change of their religion, pretended that they were Brahmins from 
a distant country, and thereby gained for these persons and their office a degree of 
respect that would not have been paid to Europeans j but he tolls you in the letters 
, to which I have referred, that after a time tiiey discovered that these Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries were nothing more than Fringes, a contemptuous name which they usually 
gave in those days to the Europeans; and from that moment, he says, that con¬ 
version ceased, and that while circumstances continue as they are, he is firmly of 
opinion that they will continue to retrograVle, until the Christian religion is extinct 
in India: this is his own published account. 1 think, from these causes, an impar¬ 
tial observer would directly say, especially from the tliird cause, the failure of the 
Roman-catholic is sufficiently accounted for ; for how could we expect a body of 
[)eople Id place their confidence in religious teachers who set out with an imposture ? 

On the other hand, I would account for the success of the Protestant missionaries 
by reverting to the simplicity of the means ,which they have used, and it will be 
found that they are precisely the means that were cmploye*d by the primitive 
teachers of the Christian religion ; I mean the dissemination of the Word of God, 
the diligent preaching of that Word, and the education of youth ; and the great 
ciEre^also which is exercised by all the Protestant missionaries with whom 1 am 
acquainted, to isustain ijie Christian character and Christian integrity in their con¬ 
gregations ; and although compared with the numbers which the Roman-catholics 
coiud’dnce give in describing tlieir Converts in south India, the Protestants in the 
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sarae coun-try appeni* to be very few, yet 1 am persuaded, that if the missionanes 
persevere in the course which they have hitherto taken, in the dili{»eut use of the 
means wJiich’ they have hitherto employed, nothing, with the Divine blessing on 
their labours, can prevent them from ultimately succeeding in diffusing the C^hristian* 
religion throughout the vast continent of India. » 

1859. Do you consider that the number of chaplains at present in actual service, 

or on the lists of the East-India Company, can he sufficient for the wants of the 
people committed to themP— By no means. * 

1860. Do you consider that they are adequate to the w mts of the particulaf 
stations to which they are appointed ? -No, by no means, and for this reason: 
there are, indeed, some stations in the interior of India, where the duties of 
a chaplain do not employ tha whole of his time, but there are larger stations, such 
as military cantonments, where there is duty for two, if not for three chfiplains. 
The English community in India, whpn their chaplain is obliged to remove in con¬ 
sequence of ill health, which is frequently the case, are exposed for months, some¬ 
times for several years, to the inG«uveuience of being without a resident clergyman. 

1861. Do you conceive that the single bishop appointed for the service of the 
Church of England in the dominions of India generally, is sufficient for the laiiour 
necessarily devolving on him r—Certainly not; I think that there should be at 
least four bishops in India, one for eacli presidency, and one at ( eylon. 

1862. Besides the admitted duty and policy of promoting (Christianity in India, * 
is there any particular mode for improving the character of the servants of the go¬ 
vernment, either European or native, which you conld point out?—The Abb^ 
J.)nbois, in the letters to which I have referred, does indeed describe the general 
character of the European servants of the Honourable Comjiany iu India as very 
low indeed, and as calculated to make a very unfavourable impression on the minds 
of the natives around; and he considers this as calculated to the extent of this im¬ 
pression to defeat the efforts of the missionary in that country. 1 should not now 
entirely subscribe to the Abbe’s description, for although it might be, indeed I must, ^ 
conless that, to a great extent, it was correct when he first wrote his Icttens, yet at 
present there is a great improvement in the state of European society iu ludia. 
Since the increase of the ecclesiastical establishment in Inilia, it has produced 

a striking effect on the society of the Company’s servants, both civil and militaiy : 
and I have no doubt if the (Company were to extend their ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment, and to improve its efficiency, that this improvement in the moral state of 
their servants would continue to go on. I have also had frequent occasions to 
observe in ludia that the Company’s sei'vauts who were the most attentive'to their 
religious duties, were the most highly respected by the natives around them. I could 
name an instance on the Tinncvelly station, were not one of the parties now living, 
of a native who hall detected an imposition on the revenue of the Company to 
a very great amount; he went to the junior magisl^atc at the station, stated that 
he had information of that nature to give, and that if//c would receive it of him he 
would give it truly, and he undertook to lead him to the spot where these contra¬ 
band goods were secreted : the junior declined taking the ii^forraation* without con-* 
suiting his superior. The native then vsaid, “ I must beg to retire; 1 know*you, and 
I know your superior ; 1 have no doubt he is an honourable man, but I do nht see 

him 
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him go to prayers; I do not see him attend the House of God, and thore'fore 1 can —-- 

place no confidence in him. I know that you do ; you go every Hpnday to the 
^louse of Gcftl to make poojah and perform prayer, and therefore I will trust to 
you, and if you will engage not to divulge the information, I will state to you all 
I know.” The junior^ent the man away, promising to return an answer the next 
morning; he s\;ated the ciroumstances generally to his superior, obtained his sanc¬ 
tion to proceed as the man desired, and he detected the fraud to a large amount. 

^ Now^his is one instance of the respect which the natives pay to the morifi and 
religious character among the Company’s servants, and the advantages that may be 
expected to accrue from it to government. 

There is another suggestion that I wish to offer. I think it would be of great 
advantage to the Company’s sty’vants, and would mak 5 a very favourable impression 
on the* native mind, if the Company required the Sabbath to be observed, and 
Divine wrship to be performed every Sunday at every station where there is no¬ 
chaplain, by the senior servant of the station, or the person he may depute, and that 
it should be regulaily reported both at the military and civil stations. I have had 
reason to know the favourable imprciision tliat the regular performance of this duty 
makes on the native mind. 

1863. Have the British Government given any salaries to European mis¬ 
sionaries ?•—Occasionally; when the European missionaries have been called in 
* to officiate for the Europeans as chaplains, the government have remunerated 
them for their services, but in no other way that I am aware of. I have an¬ 
swered tlie question as to the morals of the Company’s .servants only in reference 
to the Company’s European servants; but I think it of very great importance 
that measures should be adopted for the improvement of the Company’s native 
servants. The British Government, I may say, are brought into collision with the 
mass of the population of India through the frauds’ practised by their native ser¬ 
vants ; it is known tliat in our judicial courts, in our magisteriid otVices, corruption 
, «nd bribery prevail to a very great extent. I have myself repeatedly heard the 
judges and the collectors in India lament, most feelingly deplore, the existence of 
these practices, and they have owned the inability to detect the evil. 1 know no 
means of checking and correcting this but by establisiiing schools expressly for the 
education of the Company’s native servants. At the renewal of the last Charter 
a sum of money was appropriated to the cstablishvnent of schools tliroughout the 
province of Bengal: 1 believe the plan was commenced at Chiusurah, under the 
care of Mr. Gordon Forbes (.in 1810), at that time the commissioner of Chinsurah. 

Mr. Fdrbes employed a missionary resident there to superintend the schools under 
his care; they became very numerous, amounting, I believe, to 30 schools, and the 
native children in them amounted to about 2»ooo. 1 liold in my hand an extract ot 
a letter to Bengal in the Judicial department, expressing the great approbation of 
the Court of Directors to the*plans so judiciously adopted and carried into effect by 
Mr. E'orbes at that station: it is dated 2d Febi'uary 1S19: “It is peculiarly 
satisfactory tp us to observe the advancement so rapidly making in the system ol' 
education for the chilchren of the natives in Chiusurah and its vicinity, under the 
prudent, rational, and conciliatory efforts of Mr. R. May, so laudably countenanced 
and'supported by Mr. Gordon Forbes, the commissioner, and we give our sanction 
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to tlie monthly sum which you have directed Mr, Forbes to advance to Mr. May, 
y) fiiitherance of this very desirable purpose.’* Seeing the acknowledged advan- 
tagCvS that have resulted from the establishment of the goveniraemt schools in 
Jlenga], I should venture to suggest the expediency and desirableness of esjbending 
the system to the other presidencies of India, and instead ef requiring one of the 
Company’s servants to give his actual superintendence, whenever the superinten¬ 
dence of a chaplain or a missionary can be obtained, the collector or principal 
( oniptniy s servant at the station should be authorized to employ him for rhe pur¬ 
pose of superintendence. 

iKd4. Were you at Tanjore?—Yes, I was. 

18G5. Are you aware that at Tanjore and at Tinnevelly the Christians have been 
punished for refusing,to drag the car of the heathen idols ?—At Tinnevelly I can 
say that they have : 1 have only been at Tanjore as a visitor, and therefore*cannot 
speak positively as to the fact at that,station. , 

18GG. Now, confining yourself to Tinnevelly for the present, at what time was that? 
—During the period of my residence, between 1816 and 1821 ; in fact, there>was 
no distinction made between one class and the other; all that the natives could ven¬ 
ture to compel they did compel, without regard to their religion. r 

1867. How was the punishment inflicted ?■—I believe with a cane by the peons 
of the place. 

1868. Are you aware that at Palamcottah the converts were exonerated from ’ 
direct taxation for the avowed support of the heathen worship in their own villages ? 
—I am not aware of any such exemption. 

1869. Do you know whether the practice of stealing and selling female children 
has prevailed to any extent in the south of India?—To a very great extent. 

1870. For what purpose ?—For the purpose of being brought up as dancing girls 
or common prostitutes, who form a part of the establishment of every Hindoo temple. 
One instance came under my own notice at Coimbatoor : a man and his wife were 
converted to the Christian faith through the preaching of a Protestant native priest,, 
from Tranquebar, in my employment. Some time after their being impressed by 
his preaching, and before their admission to the C'hristian Church, the woman 
came to the catechist and confessed to him, that during the famine which prevailed 
in the Carnatic in 1824, she had been irfduced to sell her child for this purpose; 
they came to make the confession, and, if possible, to meover their child. I made 
application to the person who had purchased her, offering the money which she 
had paid for the child, if she would restore her to her parents ; but without effect. 

I then applied to the tehsildar, a Hindoo, to assist me in obtaining tlf# child, 
but he declined interfering. I found, unwilling as I was to trouble the collector of 
the district, that that was my only cqurse to pursue: I therefore applied to that 
gentleman (Mr. JoBn Sullivan), who, shocked at the circumstance, immediately in¬ 
terposed, and required that the dancing woman shoukl give up tlie child whom she 
had so obtained, on receiving the pecuniary remuneration which she required. In 
this way we recovered the child. 

1871. What was the age of the child r - AVhen 1 recovered her she was about* 

four years of age. The kidnapping of children is very common indeed in the 
south of India for thi.s iniquitous purpose. • . 

1872. Do 
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1872* T)o the magistrates close the courts on the Sabbath :—1 am sorry to say 
that they do not at all the stations. . *. 

* 1873. Generally ?—I believe generally, as far as my observation extends ; I can Ucs. j^Mrs 

answer the question gejierally, but I cannot say universally; in fact, it depends on 
the inclination of the individual at the head of the department. 

1874. Do the revenue officers close theirs ?—There also it depends very much 
on the inclination and sense of religious duty and propriety of the person at the 
bead of the office. Ilut I think if any oi'der was issued requiring tho^ strict 
observance of the Sabbath, it woidd be attended with a most benelicial efllct. In 
reference to the system of schools, I would beg to offer one more suggestion; 

I would suggest the establishment of English schools for the education of the 
Compa^iy’s servants in their* different offices, their* courts of justice and their 
collector’s offices at every zillah. I have made the experiment at my own station, 
TinneyeMy, and found it attended with the most beneficial results. When I first 
wenj: to Tiimcvelly (I was the first chaplain appointed to that station), finding how 
littfe my official duties employed my time, 1 began very soon to pay attention to 
the natives; one of my first objects was to establish an English school for the pur- 
po.S(? which I have stated, and a Tamul school for the natives generally ; at first the 
establishment of a school in English for the natives was so great a novelty that 
I could obtain no assistance from the gentlemen on the spot, d’hey did not inter¬ 
fere with me, but ‘they wished to consider the matter before they sanctioned it. 

I found, however, that they had no time to enter into the consideration of the 
question as 1 thougiit it ought to be considered, and therefore established the 
school on niy own responsibdity. Six months had not transpired after the esta¬ 
blishment ot this English school, before the collector of the district (Mr. John 
Cotton,) seeing the advantages that were resulting and were likely still further to 
result from the school, desired to know how I was proceeding, and what was the 
stJite of our funds ; 1 sent him an account of nur disbursements, and lie contriliuted 
'very liberally towards the object: under his patronage I applied to the otlier gentle¬ 
men at the .stations, and collected an amount sufficient to pay for the building of our 
schools and the support of our masters; and during the whole period of my 
residence in that part of India the gentlemen of the station contributed annually 
towards the support of tliese schools. Several of the officers in the courts at 
'I'innevelly were educated in our English school, and the officers so educated, 
were found to be much more efficient than those who had been left to pick np 
their education at such native schools as they could find. I made a jioint of 
introducing the Scriptures and Christian catechism and formularies into these 
schools, and required all the pupils, whether Brahmins or Mussulmans, or what¬ 
ever were their caste, to write me daily an exercise on some pip t of the Scriptures, 
which they did, and made great progress in this way. Now, from the favourable 
result of my own experimenf, 1 take on myself to recommend to the (lovennneiit 
^Jje e.stab!ishment of a similar school at all their stations; and I shoidd parti- 
.cul^ly urge, the importance of placing these schools under the care ol the rc.si- 
dent chaplain, or of a^iissionary, who has more time to devote to the education of 
yout^ than any other of the Company’s servants can be supposed to have. 'I he 
gentleman to whom these schools are intrusted, should be required to send in his • 

£.1.—I. X X monthly 
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monfl)Iy iTturn:) of tlieir progress to the ecclesiastical authorities at his prcsitlency, 
l^)r the in/’oriiiation of the Government. 1 should l)C'g to suggest that the Christians 
u’lio are found competent to fill the otHccs of government, sliould be placed 011^ 
a level with the Mahomedans and the Hindoos, and admitted to all olfices for 
wiiich they arc qualified. " 

187/;. In your progress through the south of India, have you been along the 
line of coast from Bombay to Cape Comorin?—I have been from Cape Comorin to 
as far^north as Cannanore. 

1876. Between C'ape Comorin and Cannanore, are there to your know¬ 
ledge any British settlements possessing churches, but possessing no chaplain or 
minister?—Yes ; at lellicherry there was a spacious church ; formerly a chaplain 
was appointed to that.statiod, but he was withdrawn some time ago, eight or tim 
years ago; and while I was there in 18-2(i, the British inhabitants and* native 
(Christians of Tellicherry were accuftonied to assemble in the church ov Sunday 
for Divine worship. M^hcn it was in a dilapidated state, they requested the Govern¬ 
ment to re])air it; but finding ttlat there was then no chaplain at tlie station, fciicy 
sent orders to pull it down : being on the spot at the time, 1 ventured to interpose, 
and represented to the government at Madras the advantages of the church to the 
present inhabitants, and requested them to allow it to be repaired. Upon this 
vejn’csentation, 8ir Thomas Munro acceded to the request, and it was ])ut into 

a state of repair, and continues there to this day; with that exception, 1 believe ’ 
there is no English church on the coast without a chaplain. 

1877. Is there a chaplain at Calicut ?—I am not aware that there is. 

1878. Was there a chaplain at Calicut ?—Not at the time I was there. 

1879. Was there a church?—No Protestant church. 

1880. Was there a church at Cochin ?—A Dutch church, not a Company’s 

church. There was formerly a chaplain at Cochin ; he remained there about ihree 
years, but he always used the Dutch church on the Sabbath ; an English church was 
not built there during my residence in India. <, 

1S81. Is there an English chaplain i'—Noj there is an English missionary, a 
Mr. Ridsdale, sent out by the (Jhurch Missionary Society. 

1882. Is there an English chaplain at Quilon ?—1 believe not at this moment; 
but there was when I was there. 

1883. And was there a church there ?—1 believe that there was a Church’, but 
1 never saw it. 

1884. I hen at present there is a church there also without a chaplain ?—There 

is there also, to the best of my knowledge. * 

188 "). \'ou have stated to the Committee that you have not been further on the 
Malabar coast thai)^ (aiunanore ; from, any knowledge acquired from other sources 
can you slate to the Committee whether there be at Mangalore also a church with¬ 
out a chaplain ?—The impression on my mind is, «that there is a church there 
without a chaplain; but 1 cannot speak with certainty, and I am doubtful whether^ 
if there be a church, it was built by the Government. ^ 

1880. Looking at the map of India, and casting your# eye between Bombay 
and Cape Comorin, will you state to the Committee what in that line of coast, 

tending perhaps boo miles, is the number of European stations, and the number 

of 
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of chaplains or missionaries?—What am I to understand by European stations ? “ 

where judjfes,'courts and collectors are? ^ • , '.m 

1887. Tale it first in the technical sense of the word ; where there is a revenue Kf v, 
collectar, judge, and so forth?—To the best of my knowledge there are eight 
stations between Bortlbay and Cape Comorin, exclusive of Goa, which is a Por¬ 
tuguese station. 

1888. How many chaplains, when you were in India, were stationed along that 
coast ?-*-Exclusivc of Bombay, there were at one time four; four within the JMa- 
dras j)residency. 

188(). At lour out of eight, then, there were eliaplains ?—There was at one period 
of my residence; two of them were withdrawn during my residence in India. 

1890. What was the numbipr of British at Cannaifore ?-»It was a large military 
cantonment; I think when 1 was tlicre there were not less than 1,000 men. 

i89i<i British born?—British soldiers and officers. 

1892. W'hat was the number of Europeans at Trcvandcram r -I believe from 
20*10 30 officers. There was generally an European regiment at Quilon, not lar 
from Trevanderani, where, accounting for the detachments that were stationed in 
diffarent parts, it may be estimated that there were at least 50<^ men ; generally 
while 1 was in India there was a resident chaplain at Quilon, but at one period of 
my residence that chaplain was withdrawn and sent to another station, and the 
.station was without a chaplain for a considerable time, and .1 do not ])erc:eive now 
that there is a chaplain there ; but 1 have heard lately that the subsidiary force is 
withdrawn from Travancore, which probably accounts for the ab.sence of the 
chaplain. 

JOHN WALTER SIIERER, Esquire, called in and examined. 

1893. WEKK you ever in India ?—I was. 

, 1894. Under what presidency ?—Bengal. ^ 

189,). In what department of the service.^—In the Company’s civil service; 

I was Accountant-general of Bengal. 

1891). How long did you reside in India?—I arrived in India iii 1798, and left 
it finally in 182r>, * 

18()7. The latter part of your stay in India, what were you r~I was Accoiintant- 
g(!neral up to 1822; I returned for a short time, and in 1825 I was a member of 
the BoarcKcf Revenue, 

189^. Erom this description of your service, the (Committee would understand 
that your residence while in India was chiefly confined to Calcutta or its immediate 
neighbourhood ?—Yes, it was. 

1899. What number of natives, being Christians, do you believe are to be found 
in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood -1 believe there to be a great many, 
but the number I cannot state. 

11900. Do they form a considerable proportion or a very small proportion of the 
*^pulation?—In 182.'j, I myself received communion with 14 natives, according t,i 
the ritetf of the Church of England. 1 mention this in order to show that these 
werc’real Christians, not merely nominal ones. • 

E.I.— 1 . X X 2 1901. What 
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1901. What has been the character of the natives, being Christians, so far as 
yonr observation extends?—Highly improved by that circumstance, and some 
i have known exhibiting the Christian character eminently. Abdbul Meseeh,, 
whose baptism I witnessed in 1811. and who died I think in 1827, was an •rainerit 
Christian, and instrumental, I believe, in bringing many to a knowledge of the 
Saviour; he was ordained a minister of the Churcl) of England by Bishop Heber : 

I was also present at his ordination. 

1962. What was the civil rank of the greater part of these natives, wliom as 
Christians you knew prior to their conversion ?~AbJouI Meseeh was formerly 
a soldier, and afterwards practised physic as a native doctor. 1 have not known 
many persons of lank so situated. 

1903. Were they generally pariahs, sudras or (vitcasls, or were they persons 
of decent condition in civil life ?—Pariah is a term not often used in Bengal: they 
were from the Mahoniedan and Hindoo general population, the native j)0|>uJation. 
Except those who arc in offices of government, and a few of the old families re¬ 
maining, the general population « indiscriminately poor, I should say. 

1904. Whatever their original civil rank and condition may have been, what has 
been their conduct generally, speaking of them as masses, since their conversion to 
Christianity?—The conduct of those I have known as Christians, I consider to 
have been eminently improved by their faith. 1 consider the cliaracter of the 
children who are at our different schools to be gradually rising by means of the 
instruction they are receiving, and that the whole tone of moral feeling is gradually 
rising in Bengal through the instrumentality of these schools, and the labours of 
missionaries, and the general progress of truth in the land. 

1903. Do your observations with respect to the character of the natives, being 
( 3 iristians, apply generally to all congregations under the name of Christians, 
whether Roman-catholics, Protestants, Episcopalians, Baptists, or members of any 
other sector communion?—I should say it applies only to those who have been 
under missionary and true Christian instruction. l?ntil I had been eight years in • 
India I was not led to consider the .state of religion around me; much had been 
going on, I have no doubt, from the time of my arrival up to that pei'iod of which 
I knew nothing ; but since the year 1807, I have been led to consider the subject, 
and have had opportunities of knowing tlfe state of religion generally throughout 
the Bengal presidency. X mention this because many Indian witnesses, of harge 
information and general observation, may know nothing of what is going on among 
real vital Christians in India, and therefore discrepancies often arise in evidence 
given, which perhaps arise simply from that circumstance. 

1906. Have you at any time visited any native congregations, or motives being 

Christians, in other parts of Bengal Burdwan, Serampoor, at Kidderpore, 

and the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 1 have witnessed them very often. 

1907. What has been the character of such person*?—have always regarded 

such congregations with great interest, and ol course have taken a favourable viev? 
of them ; such as I have known personally, 1 have always considered as^manifeslin^ 
sincerity, generally speaking. « 

1908. Do you consider the number of ohaplains appointed for the serviefe by the 
Ivast-India Company i.' in any of their presidencies equal to the wants of the popu¬ 
lation ?— 
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lation ?—I consider them in a very injurious degree inadequate in numbeV. There 
are demands fbr the administration of the Church of England in every part of 
,Bengal, whidh might be met, and most desirably so, 1 think, by an extension of 
chaplains. 

1909. Do you conc 4 ?ivc from your experience of the labours of English bishops 
in India, and from your general sense of the requirements of the Church, that the 
number of bishops at present is adequate to those requirements?—I should think 
not; ra<»re bishops than one seem necessary : but in my view, an extension of the 
parochial clergy is much more important than an increase in the number oi’ bishops. 

1910. Have you noticed, in those stations which you have visited, the existence 
of churches actually ready for ministerial labour, there being no minister appointed 
thereto?—At Chunar a church was built by the Churtih Missionary Society. I am 
not aware that the Government has built any churches for which there is no provision 
of ministers, but 1 know that there are many^places that require churches. 

1^11. What provision does the Government of India make for the religious 
instruction of the people committed to them? J*No other provision that I am 
aware of than the support of the established churches : they subscribe, I believe, to 
soma of the schools, and there is a fund appropriated out of the revenues, but not 
for religious instruction ; the committee have applied it to what they call useful 
knowledge. 

1912. Are yon aware of the appropriation practically of the lac of rupees, which 
by the terms of the last Act renewing the Charter of the East-India Company, is the 
.sum to be set apart from the surplus of the territorial revenue for the improvement 
of the natives oi' India r —I believe it has been appropriated to revive some Hindoo 
and Mahomedan colleges, under a committee of education in Calcutta. 

1913. What do you consider to be the political oH'ect and tendency of increasing 
the moral standard among the people submitted to our rule in India?—In the 
highest degree beneficial and advisable. 

,» 1914. Increasing with the moral standard the intellectual standard also?—Cer¬ 

tainly, increasing the intellectual standard also. 

1915. How far has that tendency been carried into effect by the improvements 
to wliich you have referredj as taking place within your own observation ?—I may 
mention a circumstance which I have received in a communication from India very 
lately, that a large impression of Paine’s works had arrived in Calcutta from 
America, and had been eagerly bought up by the Hindoo youths who are receiving 
instructiori^ijq^nglish, irrespective of religion : the necessity, therefore, of extend¬ 
ing th^* racan^ of religious and moral instruction becomes imperious under this 
awakened dt^re of the natives for European knowledge. 

1916. The object of the last two questions was rather to (|raw your attention 
to the consideration of the expediency even of separating intellectual from moral 
and religious instruction; how far any improvement in the political character of 
the people as good subjects can be expected or obtained by any improvements in 
r^hi*i mere ii\tellectual education, separating that from any religious instruction ?— 

“i^nsider that the psogress of the mind, without religious instruction, is only 
tending to evil and mischief, and that further knowledge is greater power of doing 
miselnef. 

1917. Then, 
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^ j 1917. Then, in your judgment, attempts to spread the knowled{?e of European 

* ' wience and European literature, unaccompanied with (Christian kniSwledge, will not 

Jitf'ii li ttflrr Shi'f I , be productive of the benctits which Ivave been attributed to such an*^extension?—r 
tI think not; but 1 would observe, that it appears to me that the thirst f(Sr know¬ 
ledge has been excited in Bengal among the natives, and that knowledge cannot be 
withheld from them ; this state of things renders it more necessary to supply 
the pieans of satisfying that desire safely by solid useful Christian knowledge and 
information. 

1918. Do you consider that the insisting upon making religious education the 
basis of instruction in India, would give rise to jealousy on the part of the natives, 
so as to lead to considerable political danger?—Certainly not j the natives who 
are not converted to^ Christianity, seem to regard tlie progress of conyci-sions 
without jealousy; but in this answer I should say, I consider the Government to be 
entirely distinct from missionary socif?ties ; if the Government attempted® to insist 
on religious instruction, the circct might be different, for in my opinion the Ooyern- 
ment should be tolerant only. * 

1019. What is the principle on which you would desire that the Government ot 
British India should proceed, in reference to Christianity ?—My opinion is,*that 
they should follow up the object ol’the Church establishment in India, extending it 
to receive all native Christian subjects who are anxious or willing to avail themselves, 
of that establishment. 

1920. Do you conceive any encouragement should be given by the Government 
to conversion, and in what way?—'Ihe Government, 1 think, should use every 
means of rendering the Church establishment in India efficient, so that it may i in- 
bracc not only the whole of our European subjects who may be members of it, but 
be kept in a state to receive such native converts as the labours of the missionaries 
are preparing to become so. With regard to all missionary societies of every deno¬ 
mination, the Government, I think, should be purely and entirely tolerant, leaving 
them as quiet s^bjc‘^^s to pursue their Christian labours in every part of India/* 
giving no direct encuuragiuneiit to any, and not assuming in the slightest degree 
a missionary character, but manifesting a C^iristian character in so fur as respects 
its own establishment, and the desire tha^ all should benefit by it, and that every 
subject, native or European, might bc'nefit by the ministration of that church, when 
they are prepared to do so ; but not forcing, merely leaving it to the progress of 
things, and leaving the missionaries of every description to proceed witp a perfect 
tolerance. ., 

1021. Not holding out anv encouragement to any native to becoit e a Christian? 

- No. ' 

192 2. But not withholding, on the •other hand, any aid or support from him 
when he has become a (Christian ? -.Just so; and I will anticipate one remark 
respecting the disabilities of native Christians : I mtist say tliat the exclusion of 
Christians from practising in the .\lahomedan and the Hindoo Courts, ajipears ^ 
me to have arisen from just and genuine protection on the jiart of the Govcrnm*eTEt>» 
and that there is no grtnmd of reflection at ai) againsi the ( Jbvernment Kegulatioiis 
in having excluded Christians from judicial offices, or from practising in the M^iho- 
inedan and Hindoo Courts. The Regulations provide, that no person shall' be 

, appointetl 
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appointed inoonsiff or vakeel, except ho is a Mahomedan or Hindoo.* If such 
a provision hadsiot been made, European functionaries nii}>'ht have put their own 
l^Airopean dependants, half-castc and others, into these olliecs, and the natives would 
not then have had tlie assurance they have had of the real desire of government 
that their own laws sh^ld be administered to them most purely. I consider that 
this disability which has now arisen, is rather the consequence of the progreS^ ol' 
Christianity than any ground of complaint whatever against llie Clovernnjeut or the 
law. A class of native Christians having arisen, and these laws appearing against 
tlieni, the laws require to be modified, in order to extend the same protection of 
civil rights and property to native Christians as to Mahomedans, and Hindoos; 
nothing more nor less. 1 mention this, heeanse I have hoard these disabilities 
spoken of as if the fiovernnicnj was acting hostilcly towards yative Christians. 

192;!. Are you aware that, liy a Regulation jiassed lust year, the restrictions to 
which yoji refer are removed from the nativc.s,?—I was not aware of that. 

1924. And that at present all the natives, whether Hindoos or Mu-ssulmans, 
or Christians, are eligible to be functionaric's of*courts of justice in India?— 
1 was not aware of it, and I am rejoiced to hear it. All that seems desirable in that 
respect is, that native Christians may have perftict toleration, and that any dis¬ 
ability that can be shown to exist to their prejudice should be removed, if re¬ 
movable. 

1925. As yon were in the Accountant-generars department, you probably audited 
, the revenues arising from Juggernaut, ami other plates of Hindoo worship - Yes. 

1926. Have you also any knowledge of the revenue and the lands that were set 
apart by natives for charitable purposes?—It is 10 years ago since I left India and 
quitted that office, so that I cannot answer as to the details. 1 .sliould wish to say 
that J consider it injurious to the natives, and incon.sistent with the objects I have 
stated, tliat (Jovernment should continue to treat Juggernaut and pilgrim taxe.s as a 
purely police and revenue question. I am afraid such conduct has a tendency to up- 

,»hold idolatry and superstition, and 1 should ui‘ course desire to see it di.scontinued. 
I must however say, from my heart, tliat 1 know no ground to complain of'anything 
I have ever setm in the dovernmeut in regard to motive and intention as it respects 
the progress of religion in India: things are brought to light, and they may not 
have attended to them at first, but as sooif as tlie thing is cleaiiy before them they 
have •acted foV the best. Although we laboured so long and so strenuously ou the 
subject of the Suttees, 1 must say it now apjiears ou evidence that (iovornment had 
many uncTlA^idcred difficulties to contend with. 
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Si/A LEX AN HER JOHNSTON called in and examined. 

1927. Hove long w'ere you in India, and what situations (fid you fill there?— 
I held ofliecs under the Crow*i on the island of Ceylon from »M02 to 1818. I was 
for ten years during that period Chief Justice and President of His Majesty’s 
CT&y icil on that island. 

'^1928. l)ic! you turn,your attention while on Ceylon to the study of the liistory 
of India f —1 devoted my attention constantly to that study while 1 was on Ceylon, 
and-f made two journies by land, the one in 1807, and the other in from 
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Cape Comorin to Mailras and back again, for the express purpose of inquiring on 
the spdt into, the history, religion, laws and customs of the Hindoo»dii the southern * 
peninsula of India. ^ 

i()29. Were you acquainted while on Ceylon with tlie late Colonel C. Mat'kenzie, 
the Surveyor-general of all India, and with the collection \fmch he made of mate¬ 
rials for writing a history of India?—I was intimately acquainted with him from 
my earliest youth, and I was in constant communication with him all the time 
I was on Ceylon, from 1802 to 1818, upon subject.s connected with the hKjtory of 
India, and of that i.sland, and had frequent occasion to refer for information to his 
valuable collection of ancient inscriptions and historical documents. 

i()30. Be so good as to explain the circumstances which first led Colonel 
Mackenzie to make this collection, and those which, led the Bengal government, 
after his death, to purchase it from his widow?—Colonel Mackenzie was a native 
of the island of Lewis j as a very young man he was much patronized, ou account 
of his mathematical knowledge, by the late Lord iSeaforth and my late grandfather, 
Francis, the fifth Lord Napier of Merchistoun. He was for some time employed 
by the latter, who was about to write a life of liis ancestor John Napier, of Mer- 
cliistoun, the inventor of logarithms, to collect for him, with a view to that»iife, 
from all the different works relative to India, an account of the knowledge which 
the Hindoos possessed of mathematics, and of the nature and use of logarithms. ^ 
Mr. Mackenzie, after the death of Lord Napier, became very desirous of pro¬ 
secuting his Oriental re.searchesin India. Lord Seafortli, therefore, at his request, 
got him appointed to the engineers on the Madras establishment in 1782, and gave 
him letters of introduction to the late Lord Macartney, the then Governor of that 
presidency, and to my father, who held a high situation under his lordship at 
Madura, the ancient capital of the Hindoo kingdom, described by Ptolemy as the 
Regio Raud/onis of the peninsula of India, and the ancient seat of the Hindoo 
college so celebrated tl’.roughout that peninsula from the fifth to the tenth century, 
for the extent and variety of the knowledge whicli its members had acquired in-, 
astronomy, in matheinaties, and in every branch of literature. My mother, who 
was the daughter of Mr. Mackenzie’s friend and early patron, the fifth Lord 
Napier, and who, in consequence of her father’s death, had determined herself to 
execute the plan which he had formed, of writing the life of the inventor of the 
logarithms, resided at that time with ray father at Aladum, and employed thc‘most 
distinguislied of the Brfilnnins in the neighbourhood in collecting for her from every 
part of the peninsula the information which she required relative to tl'>^novvledge 
which the Hindoos had possessed in ancient times of mathematics Lid astronomy. 
Knowing that Mr. Mackenzie had been previou.sly employed by her fatiuv in pursuing 
the literary inquiries in which she herwlf was then engaged, and wishing to have 
his assistance in a.-ranging the materials which she had collected, she and my fatlier 
invited him to come and live with them at Madura*carly in 1783, and there in¬ 
troduced him to all the Brahmins and other literary natives who resided at that 
])]ace. j\Ir. Mackenzie, in consequence of the communications which he had 
them, soon discovered that the most valuable materials for a*history of India might* 
be collected in different parts of the peninsula, and during his residence af Madura 
first formed the plan of making that collection, which afterwards became the favourite 

* object 
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object of his pursuit for 38 years of his life, and vvljich is now the most extensive 
and the most valuable collection of historical docinnents relative to India that ever ‘ 
was made by any individual in Europe or in Asia. It was Colonel* M>ickcnzie’S Sn AUi 
*wish, i4he had survived till he had completed his collection, to return to Enj^land, 
and to arrange underneparate heads the materials of which it was composed. In 
1817, being myself about to return to England from Ceylon, I went to Madras to 
take leave of him previous to my departure from India. He, in eonseipience of 
the lon|j friendship whicli had subsisted between ns, and hi.s belief that we .sliould 
ftot meet again, addressed a letter to me, giving me a detailed account of all 
his literary labours iu Jndia, and requesting me, in case of his death, to puhli.sh it. 

On my arrival in England 1 explained to hlr. Grant, the former Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, the great advantage it would secure for Oriental hi-story and 
literatrfre were Colonel Mackenzie to alloweal by the T)irector.s to comi* to 
England, upon leave, iti order that he miglj,t, with the assistance of the diflerent 
literary characters in Europe, arrange hi.s valuable collccticm of maiorials. Mr. 

(irant, with the feeling for literature and liheraih^ which alway.s ei’aract(;rizc(i liis 
public and private conduct, agreed, on my application, to ])ropose to the Couri, of 
Uir^’Ctors to give the Colonel leave to (‘.omc to ihiglaiul, and to remain in Fiiglaud 
upon his full pay and allowaiiccs for three years, for tin; purpose which 1 liave 
mcniioned. JNo steps were, however, taken by Mr. (iraut, becau.se in the mean 
’ t ime 1 received aeeouiits of the C.'oloncrs death in Beisgal. 1 soon after, according 
to Ins desire, publislied the letter which he had writieu to me iu 1817, ami ai the 
same time wrote to the Marquis of Hastings, the then Governor-general ol’ liulia, 
calling his attention to tlic value of tJie Mackenzie Colleetiou, and adding, what 
I knew to be the fact, that the Colonel had laid out upwards of 13,000/. of his 
own money iu making it. His Lords!’i[», a short time afterwards, purchased the 
whole collection fortlu: East-Iudia Company from Colonel Mackenzie’s widow for 
lo.tioo/., and thereby pre.served for the British Cioveniinent the most v.iit;aH(> 
^.materials which could be procured for writin •• an authentic history of (he Jhitish 
empire iu India. 

1031. Is there any catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection: Ves, ihere is 
a printed catalogue in 'Z vols. 8vo., vvhieii hir. Wilson, the newly-elected i’tice.isoJ’ 
of Sanscrit at Oxford, formed some ycar.vago, partly from the letter whicli (-olouel 
MaeJicnzie had written to me in 1817, and partly from a li.st wliich the Colonel’s 
Brahmins had drawn up of his papers previous to his deatii. 

(()32.*?)oes the hlackonzie Collection consist of sucli infonnatiou only as .ilii.s- 
tratestiie hi.'i'p’y of India, or does it also contain materials lor illusti'ating- (iv.. state 
of the arts, ^iicienccs ami literature of IndiaIt contains, iu tiddiliott Ki the . 
materials connected with the general hi.sloij of India, very exten.sive infonnation 
relative to the state of the dnirna, and that of painting and .feu!])ture in dilfcrent 
ages amongst the Hindoos itf the southern pcniivsnla of India. A ctnisidcrable 
part ol the information upon these subjects was collected by Colonel Mackenzie, in 
TfjE itetiuencc of communications whicli passed between liiin and me 1‘rbm 1802 to 
"^*1^17. It is known tp those who have attended to the liistory ol the .southern 
peninsulii of India, that dramatic compositions, and pictorial and sculptural repn'- 
senWtions had been used from time immemorial by the Hindoo govennneiits in , 
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jiilyiH i’. peninsula, as the most efficient medium through which they could circulate 

.J amongst the people of the country such historical, moral, and political knowledge as ^ 

(I. JiJn stvK. they conceived would give permanency to the system of government«tiud the state 
of society which they were desirous of supporting. When I sent to Mr. JFox, in' 
iiSof), the plan, to which I have alluded in the Judicial Comgiittee, for introducing 
.1 system of government throughout British India, more in conformity than the one 
ivJiich then prevailed, with the principles of the British Constitution, it occurred 
to me that measures ought, in pursuance of the ancient custom of the country, to 
i)o adopted by the Government for circulating amongst the P'vtive.s of the country^, 
hy dramatic, pictorial, and sculptural rej)resentations, such historical, moral, and 
political knowledge as might have a tendency to make them understand the nature 
and benefits of a free government, and admire the examples which they might 
derive from the dramatic, the pictorial, and tlie sculjjtural representations', which 
might he executed for their use and improvement by the best British authors, and 
hy the most distinguished British artists; and 1 therefore requested Colonel Mac¬ 
kenzie to make for me sueh a cgjiection of the dramas, and siudi an account of the 
pictorial and sculptural representations in the peninsula of India, as would enable 
the Britisli Ciovenunent to ascertain what liistorical, moral, and political knowledge 
had been conveyed to the natives of India by this means, and what measures ought 
to he taken by them for circulating amongst the ])eople, hy the same means, such 
historical, moral, and political knowledge as might be applicable to the system of 
government which they might wisli to introduce, and the state of society which 
they might wish to fonn. 

i()33. Do you think that Government can derive useful information from the 
Mackenzie Collection, as to the historical, moral, and political knowledge which has 
been cirt-ulated amongst the people of the country in different ages by the Hindoo 
government, through dramatic, pictorial, and sculptural representations? - 1 think 
tliey may. 

jg;] 4 * Have any works been already executed in England with the view which 
you have suggested r—No j)ubiic works. Miss Joanna Baillie, some years ago, at 
my suggestion, wrote a dramatic work for India, the object of which is to dieck 
the spirit of Jealousy and revenge which frequently prevails in different parts of 
India ; and I have sent it out to India, in order to have it translated and acted in 
that country. Mr. Stephanoff also has, on my .sugge.stion, made a very fine paint¬ 
ing from a sketcli which I gave him, the object of which is to commemorate the 
admission of the natives of the country to the right of sitting upon juriec, and the 
al)o!ition of the state of domestic slavery which took place on Ceylcu^^Ink* I was 
on that island, and which were the first instances that ever occurred in India of 
such events. An engraving lias been 'made of this painting, and sent out to dif- 
fereut parts of BidiA. My relative, the late Mrs. Darner, also, on my suggestion, 
executed a bust of an heroic size, of the late la'vd Nejjson, for the King of Tanjore, 
and sent it out to him as a present, in order that he iniglit place it on a building 
which he<had creeled in his countrv to commemorate the victories of 
Britain. * „ 

• 9 . 35 - l-)o you think that Government ouglit to adopt measures for procuring 
, atid sending out to India, at tlie public expense, works of art, with a moraj and 
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politiciil view r—I do ; I think that Oovernmciit ought to cnijdoy (ho Uoyal 
Asiatic Society gf Literature in this country to make a iv])ort to it ol tho pavticuiar 
descriptions historical, moral, and political knowledge whicli have hitnerto l)cen 
‘circulak'd by the Hindoo governments amongst the' Hindoo jiopulation oC the 
southern peninsula of’^ndia, by means of dramatic, pictorial, and scnlptural repre¬ 
sentations ; and also of that descri{)tion of knowledge which ought now to be circu¬ 
lated amongst them by similar means, with a view to the system of goveninuMit 
which iif? meant to be introduced, and the modification of society which is meant to 
be encouraged in the present times; that it ought upon the recei))t of sitch a report 
to em])Ioy the ablest writers and tlic most distinguished artists in this eountry in 
executing public works for the great moral and political purpose which has 
been mentioned, ajul to send these works out to Eidia and exhibit them, witli 
such e^j)lanations as may be thought advisable, in every jiait of the British territo¬ 
ries in lydia. Sucli measures would have thp elleet of raisi’/)g the moral and poli¬ 
tical character of the natives, of affording them for their imitalion the finest speci- 
meifS of genius and ait, and of encouraging t!*c ablest writers and the most 
distinguished artists in (kreat Britain to devote their talents and tlicir art to the 
11101-4^1 and political improvement of So millions of their fellow suiijects. 

Is the collection as complete .as Colonel Mackenzie originally intended to 
make it ^—By no means. The Colonel, had he survived, intended to liavo added 
(o his collcetiou a great mass of materials connected with the history of India, which 
iU;e .still to be found in different parts of the country, but which, if measures be not 
speedily jidopted to collect and preserve them, will be altogether destroyed. 

1937. Do you flunk that Parliament ought to take any measures for rendering 
the collection complete ?—1 think that Parliament ought, eonsideritig the public 
importance of the object, to call (he attention of the Government to the .subject, and 
lo authorize it to incur such an c.xpcndituro of the j)ul)lic money as may be neces¬ 
sary to couiplete the collection without delay. Such conduct 011 the part of Parlia¬ 
ment will show the people of India that it i.' anxious to obtain a thorougli know¬ 
ledge of the ancient and modern history of the immense empire in India, (or whose 
interest it is constantly called upon to legislate; and will lead them to l)eiieve that 
tliose wlio compose the Parli;iment have not only the desire. l)'it (he means of 
Ijccoming acquainted with the moral and political effect of their institutions, and of 
ada)»ting any measures which they may indodiic'c into India to the peculiar cir(;itin- 
stances of the country, and to the manners and feelings of the j)Ooplc. 

1•Wlial measures would you advise for rendering the collection coiupicie - — 
The Iftahmin’ who in Colonel .Mackenzie’s lifetime Inid the superintendence of all 
the learned r.atives who were employed by him in procuring materials for his col¬ 
lection, is still alive at Madras, is thoroughly acquainted with the j)lan upon which 
tlie Colonel, had he lived, intended to have carried on lus resea 1 ’{;he.s, and is anxious 
to accomplish all the litcnuy obj -ts which his mu.ster had in view. (Japtain 
Harkness, of the Madras army, who lias devoted his attention for many years to the 
^ literary pursuits us the late Colonel Mackenzie, who is thoroughlj^^icquainted 
^h (lie history and ^intiquities of the southern peninsula of India, arul is well 
qnalilieft in every way for continuing the researches in which the Colonel was 
oug.-f^ed a( (lie time of his death, is nowin England, and willing to afford his, 
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assistance' in every way in which ho can be employed. I should therefore propose 
that the Government should immediately authorize the Royal Asiatic Society of 
j/ci. Johinfou. Literature ift Euf^land to take :mch ste}js, in communication with* the Brahmin 
whom 1 have mentioned, and with Captain Ilarkne.ss, as they may dceni n^cessarjf 
to cojnplete the IVIuckenzie Collection ; and that the Gov«rnor-general of India, 
and the Governors of Bombay and Madras, be authorized to give them all the 
assistance which they may require Ihr that purpose, in every part of the British 
it'rrifrories in India. 


* I vncria, 27 ° die .lulii, 1 G 32 . 


Jamf-.s a. S i r, war I' M vckenzik, Esq. in the Chair. 


Captain HENRY IIARKNESS called in and examined. * 

' iu!v iS3>. Have you been in the Madras service ?—Yes, :2() years. 

1940. In what dLstricts of India did you principally .server—In the Carnatic, in' 
( uiaaui Travancore, Mysore, Candeish, and the Nizam country. 1 have also been stationefi 

on the western coa.st. 

1941. Are you not the author of a work upon 'the character and habits of an 
aboriginal race on the Nielgherry Hills?—I am. 

1942. Did you inform yourself particularly of the character of the natives of 

India during your re.sidence in tho.se di.stricts you have named ?—1 made it my 
study. It was my amusement to inform myself of their character, moral as well 
as intellectual. , 

1943. What is your opinion of the capacity of the natives generally, intellectual 
and moral ?—I do not know in what particulars they differ from Europeans ; tliere 
is a want of firmness of character about them ; I do not think them in any way 
deficient iti intellect, and the better cla^c.s of them are a moral people. I think 
there is an erroneous opinion prevailing about tlie Hindoo character ; I think*.they 
are considered less moral than they really are; there are of course good and ha<l 
among them, and the hud perhaps may predominate, but I think otherwise. 

1944. Do you consider there is a great difference between the Hindoo 'and the 
Mussulman, a.s to then* mural character'"--! do; I would give the preference to 
the Iliiutoo by fai. i think the Hiiidpo is as correct in his notions of the duties 
of civilized life as tfie Ghristian. 

1945. What is your opinion of their fitness for offke and places of tru.st ?—I do 
not know of any office they are not fit for, under the superintendence of Europeans. 
With rc.spcct to tru.st, if distiiu tion is held out to them, as well as pecuniary rew^f. 

I think they are fully trustworthy. , ' 

1946. You consider distijiction, as the reward of merit, would tend iliaterially 

to render them fit for offices of trust ? -1 do. » . 

/ 1947- How 
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1947. How do you consider them affected to tlft; English in the districts of f 

^ which you speak generally ?—I consider them well iiflectcd. 

1948. As regards them generally, do you consider them oppressed by the exist-* i aiuim 

itig state of the government under which they live? I do not think they are U.nLi 

oppressed, excepting i^ one respect, that they have no means of rising to any 

dignity or consequence in the State, or to obtain any such distinction as would 
particularize them among their fellow men. 

1949. In general, in what way would you recommend the government of India, 
particularly in those districts with wliich you are acquainted, to impx'ove the 
condition of the natives, and advance their moi'al and political character?—T<# 
allow them, as far as possible, to liave a share in the government, by employing 
them in offices of respectability and trust. My view is, that respet^tability and 
honour "are stronger inducements with the natives of India to correctness of 
conduct than simple pecuniary reward. Where they I'cel tliat they have axi interest 
in what tfiey are engaged, that they are not mere servants, and in no way con¬ 
cerned as to the result of their conduct, so long as it is not brought home to them 
individually, under these circumstances, 1 con.sider the natives of India in no way 
inferior to an European officer; but simple pecuniary reward vs'ould not, in my 
opinion, liavc so desirable an effect. I allnde to the natives as they are under 
present circumstances. As to their education, the subject is most necessary to be 
•attended to ; there are no efficient means adopted now by the government of India 

teue rally to ])romote that object, I consider it a very essential one j their capacity 
m'~attai|ituent apjxears to me to be no way infl-rior to Europeans; and perhaps 
I am theinore eomjxetent to ^eak to the subject, having been secretary to th(^ 
college at Imrt St. (deorge for many years. 1 consider tliem also to have a via j- 
great desire for learning, and at tlie presidencies there is a sU’oug desire for tin 
knowledge of Ehiropcan literature. 

i()yo. Would you point out any way in which you w'ould projiose that ediu'anon 
.^hotiid lie <liffu.sed over the country; would h be hy the establi.sinnent ot‘ schools, 

*«iir in what vvay ? —I think by allowing a certain portion of the I'cvenues to he 
.ippro])rialcd to that purjioso, not by the establi.sinnent of schools of ihe Govern¬ 
ment ; the natives have an objection to those .schools ; tliey look upon them as 
charity scliools, and consider it is derogatory to them to semi liieir chililrcn there. 

Supjiysing a village to pay a certain revenue to the (ioveniment, a part of that sum 
miglit he allowed to^ie village, to he appropriated to the education of tl»e com 
muiiity. 4ii tho.se communities there are always some wlio from agt; or siqx'rior 
degree "fii rrsjH-etability are considered the seniors or liead men of the village, 
and 1 vvoulil entrust it to them, butofcour.se under the superinicmicm-e of superior 
authorities. 

I. Are there any, and what offices off trust at present Po which you would 
not admit the natives? - -1 ol none of tlie sidunaiimith offices in wliich they 

’ might not be employed In using the word subordinate, 1 consider it to comprise 
:lovv that of pi’iucipal collector of the revenue, and the judge ol ^^^.^ziilah 
lyfflffft. Siqiposing thein to be .so advanced in the improvements which the 
measures* I have suggested would produce, then I .sliould I'cel no difficulty in 
admitting them to the office of principal collector of the revenue, or even judge 
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of the Jillah court; for my View of the future state of India does not necessarily 
presuppose that the powers of the situation of principal collectoi* of the revenue^ 
* and of judg:e of the zillah courts, are to be exactly or nearly similar to what they 
are at present. • * 

) 952. Do you consider it probable that in the advancement which you look to 
of the political condition of the natives, a beneficial change will likewise follow in 
their moral and religious habits ?—Yes, T do ; my opinion is there will be an early 
change in their moral and religious state ; their moral state it must ben^jfit, their 
religious state it cannot deteriorate ; and through the advarcement of their moral 
character I consider there will be an improvement in their religious one, but which 
of course must be preceded by the former. 

1933. Do you consider the missionaries as likely to be instrumental, in aji ex¬ 
tensive degree, to that conversion ?—I’here are many thousands of natives ’who are 
not Hindoos nor Mussulmans, whoso children therefore willingly attend the iiistruc- 
tion given by the missionaries, whose [)rincipul occupation at present is that of 
affording education to the children of the country, and to which the natives have 
no aversion. 

1954. From your experience in India, «and the course of your inquiries in dif¬ 
ferent parts, have you, or have yon not, seen sufficient of the state of the different 
settlements, with and without chaplains, to bo able to state to the Committee,' 
whetlier there be, or be not, an adequate religious superintendence for the wants of' 
our own people, and for the promotion of Christian knowledge amongst th 
present strangers to it?—I think I have. 

195.5. What is the result of .such opportunitie!? as those you have enjoyed ■ 

I think there is a deficiency of chaplains on tlic Establishment: I have been al 
many stations where Divine service was never performed for years together. 

195C. Arc you aware of there being any station at which Divine service has not 
been performed for years together by any ordained minister of the Church, in which 
station there is nevertheless a church or a chapel actually prepared for the recep¬ 
tion of such minister?-—! cannot say I am. I know a station where for many year.s 
the service has not been performed, but there was no church there ; certain ])Iaces 
are called stations, wdiere only one regii>>ent may be, or part of a regiment; I was 
alluding to a place where tlicre are three or four regiments. ^ 

^957- lly 'vhom, if by any, in the absenee of an ordai^fd minister is the reli¬ 
gious service of the Church performed to the people r —large stations by the 
stall' officer, in small stations by the commanding officer. 

19.58. In places where there is no military force of European origin, arc yon 
aware in what manner the religious service is performed to Europeans there ])re- 
sent ?—Where thete is no cliajfiain present, no elcrgynum to perform the service, 
it is seldom there is any Divine service performed the Sabbath ; that part with 
respect to marriages, baptisms, and funerals, is, as I mentioned before, performed 
by tb^*" mmanding officer or stuff oniecr. 

1959. The question referred to plectcs where European regiments and KuroptSfP 
officers would not be ?—If tlicre is a native force there would be European 
officers. ' ^ . 
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